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PREFACE. 


Tjik present Gazetker of the District of l^ogra lias no 
pretensions to be an original work. The last Statistical Account 
of Dogrfi was compiled by Mr. C. .1, O’Donnell, I.C.S., and as 
he had a personal knowlcMlge of the district, tlie compilation was a 
particularly full and exliaustive one. But the lapse of over thirty 
years has made many changes necessary, and almost the wliole 
of the present volume had to be re-written. Much valuabh' 
information about the antiquities of tlie district, and of Mahastlian 
in particular, is to lie found in Sir A. Ounningliam’s Arctiaeologioal 
Survt^y Report (Vol. XV). Messrs. West.macott and Beveridge 
have also writt'.m interesting notes on the district. After the 
task of writing tlie [wesent Gitzdteev had been entrusted to im*, I 
had a careful survey made of the interesting and (‘.xtcm.sive ruins 
at Mahasthaii, by Mr. K. C. Nandi, District l^higineer of Bogra, 
and his labours fortunately have not proved barren of result. Tlie 
discovery at Mahastliaii of the buried ruins of a Buddhistic temple, 
completes tlie cliain of evidence by which Sir A. Cunningham 
and other antiquarians have sought to establish the identity 
of Mahasthaii, with the ancient town of Paundravardhana, which 
Hiuen Tsiang visited in the 7th century A. D. 

My acknowledgments are due to Mr. J. E. Webster, I.C.S., 
who, while he held the post of Judicial Secretary to (Jovernment, 
did me tlie favour of carefully revising the entire portion of this 
work. I am also indebted to his successor Mr. K. B. Hughes- 
Buller, C.I.E., I.C.S., for numerous valuable suggestions. My thanks 
are also due to Mr. S. (I. Hart, I.C.S., Director of Agriculture, for 
his ready assistance in looking through the chapter on Agriculture, 
and to Balm Hajendra Jail Acliarji, Sub-D(‘puty Collector, for 
supplying me with some very useful materials for the work. 

J. N. GUPTA. 

BooKA : 

HJitt Jwnuary 1909. 
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GAZETTEER 


OK THE 

BOGRA DISTRICT. 


ClIAPTEU I. 

rilYHlCAI, ASPECTS. 

Bo(H{A (B<«f}(rd) Disiiict, ()ccn])yiii^' the east central porlion SituaiiDn. 
oF| the Biijshahi division, nnd(‘r tlie Lieutenant-Governor of 
Lasteni Beii^uil and Assam, lies between 24’ 32' and 2.5 ' 18' north 
latitude, and between 88'' oG' and 8!) ' '11 east lonj^itude. It 
has now an area of 1,359 s(|uare miles, with a ijojadation ae(3ordin^ 
to the eensns of 1901 of 8.54,533 souls. The principal town whieii 
is also the adininistrativ(3 head-quarters of the distri(3t, is Bogra 
situat(Ml on the wi‘st hank of the Karatoya river, in 
24’ 51' north latitude and 89'" 2G' east longitudtv 

The distriet of Bogra lies on the right bank of tlie Brahma- Ijouudaries. 
putra (here called the Daokoba), and is boiimh'd on the north by 
the districts of Rangpur and Dinajjiur ; on the south by Pfibna 
and Kajshahi; and on the west by Rrijshahi and Dinajpur. 

The general aspect of the distri(;t is common to all the (ii'nHral 
di«tri(;ts of central Bengal — a gr(‘at plain, unbroken throughout its 
whole extent by a single natural rising ground or hill. It esca))(\s, 
being an absolute dead-level, only by a slight declination, 
amounting in th(3 whoh‘ length of the disirict to a few feet, from 
tlie north-west towards the south and sout h-ea.st. Its conliguration 
may be described as that of a rhombus, whose major axis lies 
north-wi'st and sout.h-east., and whosi^ sout hern connn- is wanting. 

The rivers Karatoyfi and Pliuljhor divide it longitudinally, north 
and south, into two portions, whosii charaeteristics are very 
distinct. The eastern, which is smaller, containing somewhat hess 
than two-tifths of the entire area of the district, maybe regarded 
as forming part of the valley of the Brahmaputra. This tract is 
generally low-lying, and is intersected by numerous /c/ni/.s, or natural 
drainage channels, and j/u/s, or shallow swamps and marshes. It is 
subject to yearly inundations from the overtlow of the Hrahma[)U- 
tra, the Bangali, and the Katakhali, the last of which now brings 
down tlie drainage of much of south Rangpur, which formerly 
passed southward, without flooding, by the wide bed of the 
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Karato}’:!. The soil is of whitish colour, and is known locally 
l)ali (literally, silt-covered). There is a little jungle and a fow^ 
trees, except on the sandy islands and accretions on tlic banks of 
tlie Daokohfi, where a stunted species of jhdu tree {Tamavix. 
dioica) is found. 

The wt^stern portion of tlio district presents a marked con- 
trast to the eastern. It is well-wooded, dense scrub jungle 
being found in |)arts, and is generally above Hood level. Its soil, 
of the kind locally known as hh idv (sapless), is a liard, compact 
clay, and of reddish colour. Along its western boundary, and 
cJiivHy where it is wab-red by the Jamuna, it is overlaid by a 
recent alluvial deposit, never of great thickness, exi!ept on the 
banks and beds of rivers. The occurrence of this soil, luu'e :ilso 
called paliy is due to the overilow of the Atrai, which, as late as 
KeniieU’s time (A. 1). 1781), was the main channel of the Tistii, 
and then carried the drainage of most of the (‘ountry between 
rurnea and Rangpur, and of a large part of the Nepal mountains. 
This tract is no longer Hooded, but is covered with thick underwood, 
together with a number of large tree's. 

A very good idc'a of the relative firmness of the two soils, 
p((li and khidVy is afforded by the manner of digging wells in use 
in the two tracts. In p^o/Hand a well is lined with eartlienware 
rings to prevent the earth falling in froTii above and choking 
up the well. In kh ulr land the w('ll is dug straight down without 
any such artificial supports. The walls of the dwelling houses in 
tlu'se two tracts also b.eav witness to the difference in the lirmness 
of the two soils. In tlie k/da r tract the peasant uses clay to make 
the walls of his house, but in the pall tract the earth is quite 
unsuitable for this purpose, and walls have to be made of reeds or 
mats. Mr. Beveridge has n'marked that this diiTer(mc(> of soil 
affects the crime of tlie district, and burglaries arc re[)ortc(l 
to be rare ill the western l/id ints, as it is no easy matter for 
thieves to break through and steal, when the walls of tlie houses 
are so tliick and hard as tliey are in the khldr land. The crops 
that grow in dilferent parts of tlie district an^ also characteristic of 
the soils iiotic(‘d above. In the silt-laden loamy tracts jute 
grows luxuiianlly, as also rice and miscellaneous rabi crops, Init 
the klildv is lit for the cultivation of paddy only. 

The Idna r tract round Bogifi town presents a pectuliar 
appearance on account of the raised plots or strips of land on which 
the mulberry used to be largely cultivated, and which are goiier;i]ly 
ten to fifleeii feet wide and three to six feet high. The excavations 
lii^ longiludinally between the strips, and with the raised land 
form the most dillicult ground for riding possible, 
fi'. er Th(^ ii\'ers of liOgra, so far as they can bo regarded as a 

ystem. system at all, form a ])art of what may be called the Atrai tribu- 
tary sysiein of the Brahmaputra, daking the Karatoya as the 
central dividing water-channel of the district, the other rivers 
may be classiHed into the eastern and the western systems. The 
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course of all tlio rivers is, with such allowance as uiiisi, be made 
.for bends and windings, nearly uniformly north and south. 

d’he eastern syslem comprisc's the more im[ior(ant rivers 
Hangfili, Jlalhalia, and Phidjlior, and tin* minor streams the \h\lka 
aial t he Alanash. Through tlie k'lda r Iracts in the w<'s(cvn part ol 
tii(‘ distri(‘t How the Nagar, the Tulshiganga, and ollu r minor 
streams. Mi the rivers are, as said above, indirectly tributaries of 
the JVralinnipntra, falling as tlnyy do into the Atrai, which itself 
Hows into the Hralimapulrri. in th(‘. district of PiTl)!!.!, twelv(‘ miles 
north of tla' confluence of that river witli the («ang('s at Uoalundo. 
I'drsl pianiising tliat the Atrai Hows throiigli no part of Pogra, 
but that from the diia'ction of its course soutliwards along tin' 
western froiiiitT of the district, and tlnm eastward not far from 
its southern boundaries, it is a natural recipient of all the waters 
of tlie district, the following tabular form may be taken as illiis- 
tating tlie iiiti'rnal riviT system of Hogra - 

E.Mslcni system ... Kairikliali, I>!nig;lli, Ilallialiil ) 1 

Cenlral ’ ,, ... Karatoya ... ... i Plniljlmr. > Atrai — Itrali- 

AVestern ,, ... Janunia, Tulsliiganga, Nagar J iiiaj)iitra. 

The reach of (his riv(‘r whieli begins at liie extn'me norlli- T1i(' 
east of tlie di.strict and stixHclies down to th<‘ conlliiemae of tlie 
MiTnash, is locally called tlie Dfiokobfi or “ hatcln't-cut riv(‘r, ” anrl 
the name lias come to lie applied by the common pi'oph' to the 
whole length of tin' river in this district. The Pralimapntra once 
followed a very different course from tin' one it now ])nrsiics, and 
tradition relates (.hat. it was led into its jifciamt bed by ;i ]ieasant’s 
enttiiig of a small channel i]i its bank with a r/no or hatchet, in 
order to catch the lish tli(‘ intlowing water might bring, and tliat 
the btilo cut grow into a great brcacli, Ihrongh wliicli ultimately 
(lie w hole bo(ly of the river found its way. 'rinMiliange in the 
c(^urs(‘ of tliis riv(‘r lias been described below. HTic baokoha rcacli 
is a clear open piece of water, with very few sandbanks in it, and 
is oii(‘ of tlie tinest in Ihmgal. Sonili jrom wli(‘re tlie iMadhukliiili 
joins it, it is soTiK'iimes lirokcn into as many as four channels, 
interlacing b(H,\veen sandy lianks and islands, often of (‘onsidiwahle 
size. In some points it is not le.ss than four miles wide, evam in 
the hot weather, with many islands or c/m/‘.s in its midst, which 
being formed of tine sand, are constantly sliifiing. In the .-^iiring, 
wh('n a breeze always prevails, a haze caused liy the sand sns|)('nded 
in tb(‘ air hangs ov('r the river, making it difiicult to see any 
di.stance along it. Tliese sliifting islands are (juile valueless, as 
no V('gctation grows on llKun, the only sign of life tlnyy occa- 
sionally iiffurd being a lisberman's hut put up temporarily with 
a few mats and bamboos whilst lie is watching liis nets. ]>nt the 
old deserted beds of the river are now covered with rich silt ('very 
year and yield an abundant barvesi of rice and other crops. There 
are no considerahh' villages or markets on the Jtogra. bank of tin) 
Brahmaputra, the piiiici[)al trading ^nitres in that part of tho 
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district lying at some distance inlainl, on tlie minor rivers, Bangfili, 
Manaslg and Hallialifi. This is due to the constant fear of a, 
cliange of tlie course in the river, whicli might leave a village a 
mih^ in shore one year or swallow it up the next. A considerable 
part of the bank on the Bogrfi side is rendered dangerous by 
cjuicksands. At the time when the last Gazetteer was written the 
river was breaking westwards, and in 1888 Mr. O’Donnoll found 
the main channel, up which steamers plied to Assam, only a mile 
from Naokhila The current of the river has, however, 
again changed its course, and the main channel is moving 
steadily eastwards and the river is now nearly seven miles from 
Naokhila. d'he ]h'ahma])ntra is navigable, not only for the largest 
native l)oats but also for river steamers of considerable tonnage, 
which ])ass by this route in large numbers, and at all seasons 
of the year, to Dhnbri and other Assam stations. 

The Iblngrili comes from the l\ang[mr district, and enters 
Bogra in the Shariakandi thdud, about three miles to th(^ south-east 
of the Sonatola Railway station on the ]5rahma)»utra-Srintahrir 
Itrancli Railway. It has received a considtaable accession of 
volume from the diversion of the waters of the Karatoya down 
the Katakhali, occasioned l)y tlie Hoods ot 1820. The Katakhali 
is a cross chaniKd whicli has lirokim its way from the Karatoya, 
near Oovindaganj, into the Bangfili at Ramnagar. It is now 
included in the limits of Rangjnir. lO’om Sonfitola the Bangfili 
runs south-east, jiast the important village of Madiiujnir, the site 
of the old police station, an(l then skirts llarikhali, a growing 
market, till it reaches Sliarifikandi, wh(‘re tin' pivscnit (Iidiul 
is situated. It continues to travel .south-east till it reaches 
(hihaihiitfi, an important village in the zann iiddri of Babu Tara 
Sankar (ihosli. At this point, close, to doregfichhfi, the river 
bifurcates into two stn‘ams, one of whiidi takes a straight 
sontiicrly course and is known as the Itnifili or Halhalifi. d’he 
Hallialifi ]>ract ieally divides ///d/nos* Bogrfi and 8lier[)ur from 
Dhnnot 'the other Viranch continuing to be called Bangfili takes 
a south-(‘asterly course. It (lows past the Dhunot thdnd.. and 
file important market of Klangi. Both branches again nuinite 
at BathiiSbfiri, in Hhiinot thaiid, to form the Pliuljhor river. The 
river continues to How southwards till it reaches Renchihfiri 
lAindar, where it takes a slightly westerly course till it reaches 
Kalyaiii, au important KaehdrL of the Taras Zaminddrs. At this 
point, wliicli takes the name of Khanpur Mohdnd, from au adjacent 
village of tliat name, the Karatoya falls into the Pliuljhor. Tlie 
latter stream coutinues to, flow through the district for another 
eight miles, till it enters the district of Piibna. Madhyabhag and 
♦Simfibari in Bogrfi, and the important mart of Chandaikona, 
adjoining Sirnfibfiri, but in the jurisdiction of Pabna, are villages 
situated on this poilion of the Pliuljhor. The Bfmgali, the Jlal- 
halia and Pliuljhor are navigable tlirougliout the year for boats 
of three or four tons of cargo, and become in the rainy season the 
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iiijiiii arlorios by whiuli boiil, (rallii; is extended all ov('r the east, of 
the district. 

d'he Ihlnnali has a few small tributaries. Amoni^st these may 
be iiH'ntioned the H(‘lai, wliich branches olT from tin' Ibalimapiitra 
near Ihlkiirchar. It flows past Mathurfiprii a, an im[>oii:int centie 
ot trade, and 1 leodrin^fa, and fails into tin* l)^lni^^ali at Ihlimhiandra- 
|)nr. Its cours(> is conlined within th(‘ jnri.sdicdion of th(^ Slia- 
jiakandi thdun^ and is aliont twi'iity miles in h.'iigtli. The stream 
dries np in most, parts in tlie hot W(‘al her, Imt assumes the [)ro- 
[)ortioiis of a laiily large riv(‘r in tli<^ rains 'Die Alanash is 
another trii)utiiry. It was formerly Ji river of aliont the s:ime si/a* 
as the present Ihlngrili, rising in the district of l\ang[)Ur, and at 
one time connecti'd with t,he Ghaghat. The ilrahmapiitra has, 
how(‘V(>r, nearly oliliteialc'd all trace of it, and the short chaniud, 
by which it is at presemt rc'jin's^mted, rises from the llrahmajaitra 
near the Sonpacha cAnr. Hows past Kntnbpiir and Clmndanbasia, and 
tlien falls into tiie Aladhnkhali near Aolfikandi. 'i'lds last stream, 
wliich also is ap[)aiently a ix'mnant of the old Manas'h, bi-anches 
off from till' Hralima[)iiira, reci'ives tin' Manash, and flows past 
the flonrishing and ini[)ortant marts of Gossainbari and llarabila, 
and tinally joins the Baiigali near the Dhunot hd (Ichohi . At t his 
point another stream known as tin* [chlifimati break.*; off towards 
the sontlp goes })ast Jbianadanga and enters JGbna. Tie.' inipoi lant 
trade centre of Sonamiikhi in Pabna stands on tins river, on the 
oj)posite side of Bhanudanga. All these streams dry iij) in the 
hot weather, but ai(‘ navigable in the rains. 

Tlie Valkri is a small strisvm which rises from tlu' liiingrili 
near IShyanniur in Shariakandi, Hows past Karamja, Bogrirmeia, 
and Bhnlbari, and tlum enters Bogra thdiHi and joins the Bangfili 
at. Kalaihatta in l^ogra. Its entir(.‘ course is about 26 miles 
l,-,ng.^ , 

• The Kariitoya was once a slreain of great inagnit.ude, but it is 
now sliallowf'r than most of (he rivers of the district. Tlun’e have 
Ikm'h important changes in tiie course of this river which have lietm 
(le.^cribed in a sulisequeiit piuagraph. At jtresent tlie IGiratoya runs 
from nortli to south through the heart of the district, constantly turn- 
ing l);ick oil itself with great windings, so much so, that though from 
Bogi a civil station to the point on the north trontier, where it enters 
the district, is only sixteen miles, the distance by rivi'r is fully 
iifty. Its course lies iir.st through Sibganj, then through the middle 
of Bogra, and linally through ISherpur police division, about 
the centre of wliich it falls into the Fhuljhor at Khanpnr. 
One branch of it, however, locally known as the pimrua Karatoya 
(old Karatoya), passes by Mirzapur and Hhawanipmr, and joins the 
Pliuljlior lower down in tlie Pabna district. On its banks are 
situated the following imporf?int towns and villages: — Mirzapur, 
Sher[)iir, Kalitala fin the J>ogra township;, Gokul, Mahasthiin and 
ISibganj. The Karatoya has no tributary of inqiortance in this 
district. The Giingni is a petty stream, eight miles long, which 
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visps? in fi swani]), .'uid falls into tlio Kuratoya near (diadni. The 
Snbil, a nicri' hhol risinij in a swani]), known as Sarai Garai, flows 
for soiiip nine nlil(^'^, and joins the river a niih' noiih of tlio (dvil 
station. 

Ti'.' N:iL(Mf. >v’iioar is a branch of llu‘ ICarafoya, and has no irihntaries 

in tin's district. About (‘leven miles north of bo^n’fi, it is nnitc'd 
with the jiarent stream by a channel aliont half a mile lon^s which, 
exce|it in the rains, is quite dry. At iJie point where it broke away, 
a tributary of the Karatoya, Gam^ni, formerly fell into the latter 
river. This stream now seems to he tlie np)KM’ part of the Na^oir, 
and to form with it a separate river. The Naijjar is the boimdary 
bctwe(m the ])olice divisions of liogra and Sibganj, for about seven 
miles. It then passes bptw('en tlie former and tlie police out[)ost 
of Dlinpohrineldri, and Ham of Adamdi^lii, down to the important 
village of Cliani])ripnr. and the adjacent mart of bhabiganj, where 
it turns off westwards and runs through tlie latter police division 
lor some live miles, and then passes into Kajshrihi disli’ict, find 
falls into the Atrai, near tJie Singra (JiaiHi. If is a tortuous river, 
and its whole length in this district, including windings, is about 
thirty inih'S. The important ivuirk(‘ts of llurlganj, Dliiqichrmchiri, 
and hlrihiganj arc; situated on its hanks. In the rainy season 
floats can go n]> as far as Cliundnia, a great commercial town of 
these parts in former days. 

The hnnuna. This river rising from some hills in the Ja]})riiguri district 
enters the Jkinga jungle of the same district, and it then I'uiis, 
tlii'oijgli the eastern ])art of the Dinajpur and enters the IhigrT 
district, about a mile north of llilli havcliir. It meamhn’s sonlli' 
wards till it receives the wat(‘rs of its tributary, th(^ Ghhiri 
Nadi, n('ar Klianjaiijuir, the head-quarters of the Jaipur Gov- 
ernment estates. It then proceeds soutli-west and leaves the 
Eogra district near villages llaripur and Door, about six miles 
south-west of Khanjanpur. This river and the Tulshiganga we.'^ 
the chief means of transport in these parts, iK'fore the advent of 
the railway. It is navigalile for small boats almost througliout 
the wliole year, l>nt boats of larger tonnage can no longer pass 
through it, except in tlie rains. 

'hie extent of the old bed of the river shows that it was irmcli 
larger formerly than it is now. t^everal tlonrisliing bandars existed 
on its banks in former times. Of tliese, the one at Ikdruiila was the 
biggest and most tlonrisliing. Its prosfierity ceased witli the 
opening of a rival market at Bilnkidalia, which was another name 
of Khanjanpur, about a century ago. But with the deterioration of 
the river, and the opening of the Nortliern Bengal State Kailway, 
Brnikidaiia market was in its turn eclipsed by a new market 
wliiidi was ojiened near the Kail way station at Jai^iur Hat. The 
next impurtant mark{*t on the liank of the river which has 
existed from former times, is the one at llilli. The silting iqi of 
the river has not affected it, because the new railway line was 
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taken along its side, and an important railway station was opened 
near tlie site of the old market. Priiichl)il)i was nnotlier iin])ort- 
ant market on the side of this river, but its plaei' has now liecai taken 
by tlie Government market at Ikilighalii, n(‘ar tlu' Ikliiehblbi Ibiiiway 
station. I'bis river runs a coursi^ of about fort y iniles in t he disl l iel , 

Next in iinportauee is the Tulslngan^a. It s[>rii^es from a The Tul.-'hi- 
hil called Pon.irdaha, near village Nirsha Disandi, in the jurisdio 
tion of Nawribganj of the ])inrij[)ur district. It ent('rs the 

llogra district near village .Mukundapur, in lh(in<t Paiichhihi, and 
runs south-west in a meandering course, till it enters tlie Jamimfi, 
at villag(‘ Ttakaiii near Akkel|mr. d’he river from heyoiid this 
])oint is known as the Jarnuna, and tiowing past Naogrion falls 
into the Atiai. Ihe [irincipal places on its lianks are Pathuria- 
ghata, wh(M(‘ ttiere are some old relics and an annual fair is held 
in the month of Chaitra, Sonamukhi, an important rice marked, 
and Akkel[)m’ where there is a Kegistration otlice. It runs a course 
of al.xiut forty miles in the district 

dhis stream takes its rise from Nnniadalni Bil in the Diuaj^ Tlc'Ciiilnri 
pur district. It enters the llogra district near village Sfilna, 
in the Paiichhihi tfidiid , and aftcu' meandering tlirongh tlie 
district for about thirty miles, falls into the Jamuna lu'ar 
Khanjanjuir. The only market near its hanks is the new Gov- 
ernment marketat Koria, recently started by the' UtdsiiKihdl, 

This narrow canal, wliicli is dry in several plaees during the TIk' Cliliota 
greater [lart of tia* year, is an artilicial branch of tlu’! .laiuima, and 
is said to laive been excavated about a c<mtmy and a lialf ago by ‘ 
ilajib Lo(han Maiaial, the rich merchant zainiiiddr of Belamla, 
to whom the greater part of the /,7/e;.s'/ne/u// lielonged, before its 
jmrehase liy Government. 'Phis was a|)|)arently dom? with a vimv 
to connecting the Tnl.shiganga with the .binmiia for comimwcial 
purposes. 'I'Ik' canal starts from Sikola near Khanjaii])ur, and 
pRiceeding almost (lire(*tly south for about eighteen mill's, joins 
tlie Tulshlganga a little above Akkelpur. Tlie most iniportaiit 
place on its bank is Jairifilganj, a rising centre of t,rad(^, and a 
sl at ion of tlie Northern Bengal State' Railway. Th(‘ Govi'ruimmt 
Tiiark(*t at Kukiiidipnr is sitnab'd about half a niih; to the west 
of this rivc'r ne'ar Jamfilganj. The Governnu'iit markid at Dur- 
gfidaha is also on its hank. 

'i'liis small stream which looks like a nuUdh, starts from the Tlu' Ifara- 
Tiilsldganga near Khanjaiipiir, and falls into the same river near 
Julttali, alter a course cf about fifteen miles. 

(diaiige's in tlie river troiirses in Bogra district an': most evi- in 
dent in the cases of tlie Daokoba or Brahmaputra, and the; Kara- ^kc river 
toya. d’he former river has so comph'tely c'langi'd its direciion jjrahma* 
and bed (luring the last century, that it. may 1 k‘ consiih'red an imtra. 
entirely new bramhi of the river system of Ibistern Brmgal. It 
originally flowed round the toot of the Garo Hills, east of the 
jMadhupiir jungle, and after discharging its silt into the Sylhet 
jhils poured its water into the Meghnfi. It was not till the 
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bei:;inniii^M)(' the c(‘jjtury that, haviii^M-aisod its Ivd and lost ils 
velocity, it was no longer able to hold its own against the Meghnii, 
and being forced to seek another outlet for its banked-np waters, 
suddenly broke westward and joined the (langes near (ioahindo. 

At present it Bows between the Shariakandi ]K)lice division 
of Bogra, and the Diwaiiganj police division of Myrnensingh, 
passing within seven miles of the village of Shariakfindi. In 
1781, when Major Uennell published his Bengal Atlas, it bent 
away eastward from Diwanganj and was about eighteen miles from 
Shariakandi. The Jamuna was then a small branclg and its 
upper part was called the Janai. Thirty years later, when Dr. 
Buchanan-Hamilton visited these ])arts, the change of course 
had begun to be efTected, a branch having been thrown out, 
which ran w(‘st of Diwanganj, and which in the ma[) he compiled 
appears nearly as long as the main stnMin. Dr. Buclianan- 
llamilton remarks that “the river threatens to carry away all the 
vicinity of Diwanganj ” This prophecy has since* Ix'im acconi- 
plisheil. In Konneirs map, the Ivonlii and .lamnna are separate 
rivers, rumiing nearly paralhd to one anotluu’, from eight to tmi 
miles apart. The former also receiv(‘d the waters of the Bringali, 
wliich was then unconnected with the Karatoya. The latter 
river fell into the Kmiai, about twtmty miles south of its present 
contluenci^ with the Bangali. Altogidher the river syst(‘m of the 
whole of tlie country between the Karatoya and the? higli country 
in Mymensingh, known as tin* Madhu[)ur jungle, has been so 
entirely liroken u}), that it is im^iossible to identify most of the 
rivtM s ex(!ept by name ; and even as to nani(‘s, in at least one 
insliince, t!;e Maiiash, an entirely new branch of th(‘ Ib’ahma- 
putra, has received the name of a riv(‘r whicdi has disappeared, 
and which actufdly llow<‘d at right angles to the jiresent river. 

The past iiistory of the Karatoya is still more interesting. 
“Along the northern fronti(‘r of Bengal numerous rivers debomdi 
from th(‘ Himalayas. 'I'he.se now discharg(c tleur waters by 
various channels into the Gangers or Hrahma])utra. But itappi'ars 
tl at . formerly whmi these rivtu’s were still lot) mih\s a[)rirt, the 
ilimaiavai) streams nnited to forma great indepiuident ri\au', tlie 
Karatoya, which found its way to tin* sea. ddie iiHunorv of this 
ancient river is preserved in the PiirniLn^ and its mermaid goddess 
found in the ruins of Alahastliaii was widely worshipjied. ’ * 'I’he 
etymology of the word “ Karatoya,” says Beveu idge, is an indication 
of the antiquity and sanctity of the river. The name is derived 
from I'ar, tlie hand, and toya^ water, and is held to signify that the 
river was foimed by the watey which was poured on the hands of 
►Siva, wlien he married the mountain goddess Barvati. This myth 
also j)oints to the mountainous origin of the river. The Karatoya 
is mentioned in the Jogini Tantra as the western l) 0 UMdary of the 
ancient kingdom of Kamrupa, and it was along its right bank that 
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liakhtiySr Kliilji uiarcbed on his ill-fated invasion of Tibet. In 
the narrative of that expedition it is described as being three times 
the width of tlie Ganges. It was no doubt the great river crossed 
by liiuen Tsiaiig on ids way to Kamrupa, and by Husain Sh5h on 
his invasion of tlie same country. Mr. Gait thinks that possibly 
the Sankosh and (^veu the Manasli joined it, and the silted up bed 
of the McTnash in Bogia may possibly indicate the tormer course 
of the river of that name, which now* flows into the Ikahmaputra 
above Goalpara in Assam. The PaurdiLiJc name of the Kosi was 
Kaiiisiki, and it is interesting to note that a Naiad of this name 
was worsliipped on the banks of the Karatoya. 

A tradition exists amongst tlie people of Bogra that Sherpur 
Daskahania in tlie Jamalpur subdivision of the Mymensingli 
district, was so called because each person wlio ferried over the 
Karatoya from Mymeusingh-Sherpur to Mahasthan had to pay 
a ferry fee of ten hdliaus or ten times 1,280 hiitrl (shells), so great 
was the ';i\'er in tiie old days. The ‘ IjH:)}) (ij Vo raid ’ refers to this 
tradition, with regard to which Beveridge remarks that it does 
not seem to bo a very [irobable one, ‘‘ for ten kdlto.ns is eipial to one 
rupee, and I can hardly believe that any Bengali ever paid so 
much in crossing a river ! ” 

Turning to more recent times, w(‘ lind the Karatoya in Vhin 
den Broucke’s map of I^engal, prepared in IGtiO, distinctly marked 
as a very great river, and as connecti'd with the Brahmaputra. 
It is also shown as a very largo river in Major Kennel Ts ma[) pre- 
pared in 1789; and Buchanan-llamilton in his accounts of Dinaj- 
pnr and Kangpur, compiled about the }'ear 1810, speaks of it as 
“ a very considerable river of tlie greatest celebrity in Hindu 
fable.” 

Tlie causes of its subsequent falling olf, however, date from 
twenty two years earlier. The diminution must have been a very 
sudden one, as the old banks of the viwv are distinctly traceable 
nearly a mile apart, and between them and tlie present narrow 
bed there is no sign of tin intermediate level. In the maps com- 
piled by Buchanan-llamilton, the upper part of the Karatoya is 
called the Tista, showing that at the time he wrote, some at least 
of the waters now carried olf by the largest river in Kangpur passed 
down the Karatoya. The following notice of it, a hundred miles 
north of the Bogra frontier, is [lerhaps the best evidence ol its 
then size: — “ Below this, for some way, the Karatoya forms the 
boundary between Kangpur and Purnea, when, turning towards 
the east, it passes entirely through the former and has on its 
southern bank a considerable mart, to which boats of 100 mans 
burthen can come in the rainy season.” “The Karatoya then 
continues its course to the south-east for about three miles, when 
it joins the old Tista and loses its name, although it is at preeent 
the most considerable stream,” “ The floods of 1787 seem to 
have totally changed the appearance of this part of the country 
and to have covered it to such an extent with beds of sand, that few 
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of the old clianncds can be traced for any distance. These sands 
have been year after year brought down the Karatoya, till at the 
present time they have completely closed it up in police division 
{Sibganj, and rendered the rest of the river below very shallow.’' 
About A. D. 1820 there was another very heavy Hood, whicli broke 
through the east bank of tlie Karatoya, nearly opposite Govinda- 
ganj station, which was then included in Bogra district, and 

made its way up to the Bangali. The name of the new channel, 
Killakliali, suggests a partially artificial origin for the deviation 
of the stream. 8ome such petty interference with the bank as 
that to which the Daokoba is said to have owed its existence, is 
perhaps referred to. 

Even the [aesent ])od slu'ws that frecpient changes in the 
course of tlie rivia* hav(‘ taken |)lace. One deviation must liave 
occurred near Mahasthan, where the old bed and the pn'senL channel 
of the river inactically surround the ruins of the old town and 
give it the apjiearaiu'e of an island, which fact no doubt led the 
writers of the rnrdiui to describe Mahasthan as ISila 

Dirlpd. Another deviation occurred midway between Bogia and 
iSher[)ur where tlnne are signs of an equally large diversion ; 
wliilst every two or tlireeiniles are seen considerable islands of red 
soil, surrounded by alluvium, which show the varying directions 
of the river. 

dhe rapid silling up of the river, and the diversion of at 
least half its waters, seem to have drawn attention about 1850. 
In 1854, an engineer was dejaited to report on what could be done 
to improve liie bed of the river. In 1850, Act XXll of that year 
enacted provisions for “ Kstablisldug a toll on Boats and Timber 
passing through the Karatoya river in the District of Bogra.” This 
measure was so framed as to aid a liberal proposal made by the 
Honourable Prasanna Kumar Tagore, C.S.L, of Calcutta, to under- 
take certain improvements, on condition of being permitted to 
levy tolls. It a[)pears from a report published in the ikv.cttc of 
October 31, 1803, that the works for rendering the river 
navigable, consisting chielly of embankments at Goviudaganj, were 
completed in 1800, and that tolls were first levied in that year. The 
original cost of the works was Ks. 53,110, and large sums were 
annually expended on repairs, 'riie total number of boats, etc., 
that passed iu 1801 was 22,l7l, and in 1862, 23,237, making an 
aggregate, of 45,408 for the two years. Difhculties, however, had 
already arisen. By the Government grunt, permission was given 
lu le\ y tubs at the three stations (chankf^) of Khanpiir, Gosainpur, 
and 8ihganj. During the rains, iiowever, when the numerous 
drainage channels or klKils fdl, boats were able, by taking advant- 
age of them, to pass upstream witliout j)ayiug toll. In order to 
prevent tliis, temporary toll stations were established, without the 
sanction of Government. Apart from the legal cousequeiices 
involved by this step, it was evident that the undertaking had 
failed. In the rains it was unnecessary, as the river had then 
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more tlian sufficient water for the larijjost boats, and the embank- 
ments were in fact injurious to traffic by ^n-eatly increasin^^ the 
force of the cnrrent. In the dry and hot weather the ercat 
majority of the boats stopped at Khanpur, that is, at the end of the 
Plmljhor, and did not go up tlm Karatoya at all. The (Collector 
repeatedly reported that the toll was an unnecessary tax, and 
at last 'in 1805, the grant to Prasanua Kumar Tagore was 
recalled. 

The lines of drainage in the west of the district are almost l.mos 
uniformly from north to south, except where short channels from 
the marshes run transversely to join the main channels oi ii\ois. 

In the eastern portion the drainage is (juite as often from east t() 
west as from north to south, but the main channels, the Hangali 
and Daokoba, follow tlie latter direction. 

There are no lakes in the Bogra district, but marshes and Pakos :url 

are numerous. 01 these, the best known are the Hakladalui in ^ 
Adamdighi, which gets connected with the Ohrdan Bil in Kajsffirihi 
during Uie rains ; the Nnrail Bil and the Keshprithar Bil in 
Bogr^//n(/id ; and the 8at Bil and the Oobarchapa Ibl in Sharifi- 
kandi fkdiid. Besides these ther(‘ are numerous small marshe.s, 
specially in the (‘astern part of the disirict, which dry U]) from 
tlie emrof January till tlie rains, when the overllow of Hood-water 
from the Brahmaputra and the Ihingali submerges the greater 
portion of this jiart of the country and gi\TS it the appearance ot 
an ext('nsiv(‘ lak(^. Nothing has yet bc'en done to diain thc'se 
swamps, though a certain amount of IhI paddy is even now grown 
in them. 

Most of tlie im])ortant fisheries, c/:., the Daokobil, the pjsiiorie^ 
Bangali, Halhalia, Iclihamati and Man ash, are in the p(di tract, and Fishes, 
and "furnish three-fourths of the whole fish suppidy of the 
district. The entire police division of Sharifikandi is subject to 
* annual inundation, and fish from th(' riveis Daokobti and Ihingali 
migrate into the hibaml shallow marshes, where they are caught 
in wintcw. 

The /,7cu7/’ tract of the district is intersected by the Nagal- 
and the Tulshigangil rivers and a few Idiols, and in this part of 
the district small dishes are chielly found. In the Nagar river 
fishes from the Chalan ITil migrate, and during the time of 
migration they are caught in large numbers. In this tract 
the^e are numerous tanks, and in some of them fishes ar(^ 
reared. 

Fisheries constitute a valuable source of income to their 
owners. The Dighapatiya estate contains about twenty-one fish- 
eries. In the year 1285 B. 8., when settlement was made for the 
first time, tlie income of the estate from this source was Ks. 3,704 ; 
at present the income has risen to Rs. 0,217. 

There has been a great change in the price of iish within 
the last twenty years. A good-sized Rokit now sells for Rs. 5 or 
Rs. 6, some ten years ago the price was half the amount. 
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There are various methods of oapturing fish, the most im- 
portant being : — (1) Netting, (2) trapping, (3) spearing, and (4) 
angling. 

Some of the most important fisli markets are Fateh Ali 
hazar (Tlogra), Kalitola Ifat, Nimgola Ifat, Sultclnganj H5t, 
MahishSban Hat, Dhiipchanchia Hat, Dhap Hat, Jaipur Hat, 
Hilli Hat, FJangi Hat, Gosainbari Hat, Mokamtola Hat, Bihar 
Hat. 

The Statistical Account gives a list of thiity-soven varieties 
of fish found in the tanks and rivers of the district. Of these the 
following are tlie most common : — Kul (Coins rohojliis, or Perni 
rag((hund(i)i (2) Cho /on or KJotllsd [Trlclio/nxjns kjialisa, or 
PnrasrJnrm), (3) Poh it (Cif]>rinvs rn/i iio),(:^) ^lirgnl (Cyjirlnn.^ 

mir[ia)i (o) dS'ifiichly iho small fry of th(‘ three* last species, (0) 
Naold^ the same wh.en grown hirger, (7) Pn ns (Cyprinns kol iintusa 
or ((trahis)^ (8) Punihl {Cjfpririns /ynti(orlo)^(\)) Sarol /m/nihl 
(Cyprinus Par patifordt), a larger variety of /ynvtJii, (10) PoJnhl 
(Pilurus pabda), (1 l)/v7/ iiacJt {Pilnrus piif/rntissi/mns)y' 0 ]\]mou\y 
known in other districts as PiiK/h p ( 12) Mdynr (Pilnrus hafrachuH)^ 
(13) CJiital (Mysius chidaln/j (14) DJidln (IPindodns sUoudia), 
(15) Pdiir/ds iPimdodus /xi-nfpts), (IG) Tiinyav {Piinelodus 
iengra), (17) Bdchd {Pirndodas bitcJiit), (18) A ir (Pimdodns avr), 
(19) Hilsd (Clnpca (dosn)^ (20) Chda [Olnpea cvltraitf). Turtles, 
crabs, and shrimps are also (*ommon. 

The existence of two distinct soils lying side by side, yet in 
no way intermingling, neither formed in any degrei^ by the waste 
of the other, and generally separated by the Karatoya,has already 
been mentioned. The western portion presents some of the char- 
acteristics of the olde^ alluvium formation of the Bilrind, which 
is usually composed of massive argillaceous IxmIs of a rather 
pale, reddish brown hue, often weathering yellowish, disseminated 
throughout which occur hnihtv and pisolitic ferruginous con- 
cretions. In fact, it would seem that tlie Karatoya marks the 
boundary where the Gangetic detritus from the west meets and 
joins the delta, which the Brahmaputra has built out from the 
east, forming together the great alluvial ])lain of 15engal. If such 
had been the case, it would be probable that this line of union would 
at first present the features of a great estuary, and later on of a 
great river, 'fhe period of estuarian formation is far beyond the 
memory of man, though evidenced by the sand underlying the 
khidVf but both external and internal evidence based on the present 
condition of this district, and of Babna and Kangpur to the south 
and north, point to the fact'that a great river did once flow in or 
near the present bed of the Karatoya. 

Of the larger sorts of game, tigers which once abounded in this 
district have now completely disappeared. It is now difficult to 
believe that in December 1 804, a party of hunters brought the skulls 
of 257 tigers and leopards to the Collector and obtained about 
Rg, 700 as rewards. 
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Leopards are still common in tlie police division of Panchblhi 
and Sherpur, and are occasionally seen in almost e\ery part of the 
district. Wild boars, once a pest in the Panchbdn police division, 
are getting scarce. Wild bnlTaloes and deers have disappeared 
altogether. Hares, porcupines an<l wild cats are occasionally seen. 

Jackals and foxes are met in almost every village. Hogril is 
notorious for its venomous snakes, the (iobra an<l the luirdit being 
the most common kinds. Squirrels and monkeys which do so 
much damage to fruits elsewliere, are conspicuously absent in 
this district. 

Of the game birds, the indigenous quail (button quail), and 
the black partridge are found in th(‘ scrub and grass jungle 
of the Pancbbibi thfind. A few indigenous whistling and cotton 
leals are also found in the and lonely tanks of the distri<J;. 
Migratory quail seldom visit this district, though they are to 
be found in large numbers in the almost neighbouring district 
of Malda. Migratory ducks, chielly the pochard, the gadwall, 
the pintail, and teal, in small numbers, come to the larger 
and to the chars of the Prahmaputra. Geese and Brflhmani duck 
abound in tlie chars the Brahmapntra, but it is almost im- 
possible to bag them. Snipe are fairly numerous in some years. 

They are to be found in the standing paddy, but seem to prefer 
the grass and lotus leaves in the hlh^ specially towards the close 
of the season in January and February. Ortolans are also common 
all through the cold weather. 

Where the ground is not occupied by the usual crops of Botany. 
Northern Bengal, it is covered by an abundant natural vegetation, 
except in the beds of the greater rivers which are swept during 
the rains by a strong current. Old river-beds, however, ponds 
and marshes, and streams with sluggish current, have a copious 
vegetation of Vallisneria and other plants. Land subject to 
inundation has usually a covering of Tamarisk and reedy graB.ses, 
and in some parts where the ground is more or less marshy Rosa 
hivolucrata is plentiful. Few trees grow on these inundated 
lands ; the most plentiful and largest is Rarrinf/fonia acidaiupila. 

The district contains no forests, but in the BSrind, gigantic 'plpdl 
{Ficus rdif/iosai) and even some.sd^ trees (»S7n)rm rolnista) are to be 
seen. Dense scrub jungle still remains in places in the Sherpur and 
Panchbibi thdnds^ but the greater portion of the surface is covered 
with grasses, the commonest of these being Impcraf(i iiruudinacru 
and Audropofjon acicidahts. Among the trees the most conspicuous 
are the red cotton tree or svninl {Bomhar malaharicam) and the 
jack tree {Artocarims integrifolia) ; the sissu {Balhergia sissoo) 
and mango occur as planted or sometimes self-sown species. 

There is no want of pasturage in this district, except perhaps Pasture 
in the Adamdighi police division, and during the rains and Hoods in grounds, 
the eastern part of the district. During the hot weather and rainy 
season, however, some of the large cattle-keepers and rearers take 
their herds to the southern slopes of the Himalayas on the borders 
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of Nepal. The smaller herds are kept at home, andj if necessary, 
fed on rice-straw. Within the district, the best pasture "round is 
found on the older sandy banks or chars of the Hrahmaputra, which 
are always covered with a coarse "rass, and sometimes also produce 
the fine r/e/> crass {Cjfnodon (lactylon). These latter lands are not 
bron"ht into cultivation in consequenct^ of any (infertility, but 
from fear of Hoods. Tlie waste lands in Pdnchbibi ])olice division, 
which are not too densely covered with jangle, are also resorted to. 

The climate of Bogra is little dilTerent from that of most 
Central and l^astern Bengal districts. The hot wc^ather com- 
mences in April, and lasts tlie greater part of three months, when 
it is succec'ded liy the rains wldch continue up to the middle of 
October, 'rhoiigh the rains then practically cease, the cold 
weatlier ca)inot be said to begin till the middle of November. 
T1ie heat is, on the whole, less severe than iii districts wlii(‘]i are 
in tlie same latitud(‘, l)ut further to the west ; and the cold weather 
is rather longer. The direction of tlie winds in the cold weather 
and beginning of th(‘ year is from the north, oceasionally veering 
round towards the north- ('ast. As the year advances and the 
weather g(*ts warmer, the breeze becomes more and more easterly, 
cbanging right round to west in April and iMay. Sometimes, even 
in thos(* nionllis, a breeze comes u}) from the east, and is much 
cooler than tli(‘ west wind, which is part of tlie great hot winds 
of Upper India. Tlie coolness of the easterly breeze is probably 
due to ils iiassing over the Bralimaputra. In tlie rains the wind 
is south and south-east, and west or uorth-west during the period 
between the cessation of the rains and tlie regular cold weather. 
The healtliiest months of the year are January to Alarcli. 

Bogra, like ollu'r districts in North and Bast Bengal, does not 
suffer from tlie extremes of temperature, which are experienced in 
BihSr. Bainfall commences ('arlier, and is due to tlu-i southerly 
winds, wliieh lilow almost contiimously across Bengal in Marcli 'and 
Ajiril. The moist air from the Hay is diverted eastward and 
causes numerous more or b'ss local sliowers in the eastern districts 
Only a fraction of an inch bills monthly from November to 
February. As in these cold-weather months northerly or north- 
easterly winds from the ilimalayan region ]irevail, the temperature 
in Bogr?l is comparatively low, the mean temperature being (54^, and 
the mean minimum tempeniture o2^,in January. After southerly 
winds commence in .March in lower Bengal, the temperature rises 
rapidly. Mean temperature is 77 ' in March, and 84 An April, when 
it reaches its liighest point. This increase in mean temperature is 
due to the sti'ady rise of night temperature. The highest mean 
maximum temperature is 96 ' in April. A steady increase of 
rainfall takes place in the hot-weather months. Tlie average fall 
in Marcli is 1-02 inches, in April 2-40 inehes and in May 7*89 
inches. With the commencement of mon.soon weather, heavy pre- 
cipitation begins with nearly IJ inches in June and July, the 
average fall in June being 12*83 and in July 13'25. In August 
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and September the falls aro 11*47 and lOlld iticlics K'sjieeiively, 
June to Sepieiuber the monthly rainfall varies IVoin 10 to 15 
inches on an average, with considerable Ihieiuai ions from \a'nr to 
year. The heavy rainfall in North Bengal during monsoon 
months is due to the change of direction im[)r(‘s^(‘d upon the mon- 
soon current over that area by th(^ llimrilayan rang(*. 'hhe usual 
direction of the moisture-laden current is northwards over Ivist 
lhaigal, and as it a})proaches the northei ii districts, il is not only 
divertial westward, but th(‘re is increased ascensional moliou m^ar 
the hills. It isowing to this ascensional motion chielly that Bogra 
receives the fairly heavy annual fall of (Ui-LHJ imJies, m'arly three- 
fourths of which occurs in the months of June to Se[)tember. 
Northerly wdnds commence in October and the cloudless weather, 
which then sets in, is occasioindly broken by tiu’ ap[)roach of 
cyclonic storms from the Bay of Ihuigal ; thi‘ average rainfall in 
that month is 4*15 in(Ji(‘s. Kairdall is more irr(‘gular in Septem- 
ber than in other monsoon months, juid coin[)aratively dry weather 
may alternate with heavy rainfall at times with heavy Hoods, 
(Jyclonic storms from tin? Hay tend to recurvi* towards the east 
at th(^ end of the season, and whim this recurving is well-marked, 
the storms generally l)reak u[) over North J^engal and tlie adjacent 
Himalayas. When this happens, very heavy rain falls over the 
whole of North Bengal. 

Stalistics of the rainfall for the various recording stations are 
given below f<»r the cold vveathm* (Novendier to hVl)ruary), thii hot 
weather (March to May) and the rainy season (June to Octobi^r). 
The ligures shown are tlui averages recorded from the earlic.-t year 
in which rainfall was systematically registered u]) to the end of 
1900:- 
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The weather preserves its humid character with slight Humidity, 
variation throughout tlie year, the ratio of humidity to saturation 
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ranging on an average from nearly 74 per cent, in Marcli to about 
89 in July to September, the average for the whole year at the 
Sadr station being 83-9 per cent. 

The humidity is least in March and is subject to but slow 
increase during April. Kor the next three months, however, it 
rises rapidly. This is due to tlie diversion eastward of the moist 
air from the Ihiv of Bengal. From July to September it remains 
steady and thereafter begins to decline. 
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CHAPTER IL 


HISTORY. 

The town of Hogra is of comparatively recent origin, ami Hindu 
does not appear to have been tlie scene of any authentic historical 
events, either during the period of the .Mnsiilman or th(‘ British m^tlirv 
occupation of the country. But though devoid of inlerest of a 
strictly historical character, yet a study of its antiquities leaves 
little doubt “ that the District,” to (piote the words of Mr. 
Beveridge, “ has claims to attention of an enduring ord('r, and 
that it occupies an important, place in th(‘ legendary and the 
earlier historical annals of Bengal.”* As we sliall })resently see, 
the claims of the district to antiquity rest chiefly on the associa- 
tions which centre round the ruins of the old fortified town, now 
known as the Mahasthangarh, and the sacred river Karatoya, 
which still washes the base of the mounds, which mark the site 
of the old town. The history of ancient India, as we know, for 
nearly twelve centuries from the age of Asoka to the advent of the 
Musalman conquerors in the 9th country, was shrouded in the 
mists of obscurity ; and it is only recently that scholars and 
antiquarians, with tlie help of the evidence alibrded by epigraphic, 
archaeological and numismatic researcbes, the study of contem- 
porary records of foreign travclhws, and the writings of annalists, 

Lave succeeded in rescuing from oblivion a few of the landmarks 
in the story of the civilisation of India during this long period 
of comparative darkness. It is now the accepted opinion that 
during this period Eastern India was split u]) into a number of 
small principalities or kingdoms ; and of these, Paundra, laler 
on known as Barendra, with its capital town of Paundravardhana, 
separated by the sacred stream of Karatoya from the more easterly 
kingdom of Priig Jyotisha, or Kamrfipa, was perhaps the most 
well-known. Not only does the name occur frequently in the 
MahabJidraia, Rdmdyurni and the various PiU’dims, but its fame 
in the 7th century A. I), appears to have been sidliciently great 
to have attracted tin* attention of the great riiiuese traveller 
Hiuen Tsiang, and he visited t!ie capital between G29 and Odd 
A.D., for his Pun na-fa-tan-na has been accepted to be the Chinese 
form of Paundravardhana. Again, according to Rdjatimnigini 
of Kalhana, almost the only work in Sanskrit with any preten- 
sions to historical accuracy, Jayapira, the RajS of Kashmir 

• Antiquities of Bagurii, by H, Beveridge, O.8., Journal of Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Vol. XLVII, Part I, page 89, 

n 
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visited Paundravardhanji at the end of the Stli eentury. In the 
copperplate inscriptions of the Pal kings, the name Paundravar- 
dhana bhidcti (the land of Paundravardhana) is of common 
occurrence. There are therefore suthcient liistorical mat(‘rials 
for holding that the Paundra kingdom flourished in Eastern 
Bengal, at least during the first eight centuries after Christ. 
It is with the capital of this anciimt kingdom, that Sir A. 
Cunningham, after very careful researches, 1ms sought to identify 
the ruins of MahSstlifln, which lie about ciglit miles to the north 
of the head-quarters of Bognl. 

In seeking to establish this ident ity, Cunningham has chiefly 
relied on the d(‘scription given by Iliuen Tsiang of his visit to 
Pun-na-fa-tan-na (Paundravardliaino, and the close resemblance 
between the account of this town and its vicinity, in the Chinese 
traveller’s famous work f^i-yu-ki, and the actual ])osition of the 
ruins of INlahSsthSn and of the other ruins found in its vicinity 
by Cunningham, when he visited the l()cality between 1879-80. 
The point is discussed at hmgth in (’nnningharn’s Archaeological 
Survey (Volume XV). 

“ This city,” (Paundravardhana'' says Cunnigham, “ the 
pilgrim places at GOO li or 100 miles to the east of tli(‘ Ganges near 
KSjmahah Now this description corres])onds (‘xactly with the 
relative positions of RajmahJll and AJahSsthSn. the latter being 
just 100 miles to the east of the former.” * 

His visit to V5su Bihar, a village four miles to the west of 
Mahasthan, and his researches in the ruins of that place con- 
firmed (Xiniiingham in the opinion which he had already formed. 
In connection with the ruins of this village, Cunningham says: 
“ One of my objects in visiting this part of the country was to 
search for the ancient capital which Hiuen Tsiang calls Paundra- 
vardhana. I had already decided that iM ahasthSn must be the 
place partly on account of its name, which means simply ‘ the 
capital,' and partly because Iliuen Tsiang describes a monastery 
named Po-shi-po as situated four miles to the west of the city, 
which is exactly the position of Bihar, with respect to Mahas- 
than. But 1 did not hear of Hhasu Bihar until my arrival at 
BihJr itself, when the name at once struck me as being the very 
one intended by the pilgrim’s Po-shi-po. Julien renders the 
Chinese syllables by Vdshpa^ which means ‘ vai)our,’ and also 
‘ iron ’ ; but I think that the name must be conin^cted with Bhasu, 
‘the sun/ and mean the ‘splendid or resplendent’ monastery. 
It may be a contraction of Bhasuxif, * splendid, shining.’ Here 
the pilgrim found a grand monastery, remarkable for tlie size and 
height of its towers and pavilion At a short distance from the 
monastery there was a stupa built by Asoka, on the sitci where 
Buddha had explained his law to the Devas. Not far from the last 
place there was a tem])le containing a statue of Avalokiteswara, 
which manifested its divine powers by prodigies.” 


Page 110, Archaeological Survey, Vol. XV, 
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“ Now oacli of those biiiklings has its representatives in 
.tlie still existing remains at Bihar. The great monastery I 
would identify with the mound of Biliar itself, which is 700 
feet by 600 feet broad. 'Ihe stfipa is well represented by the 
solid brick mound ef BhRsu Bihar, widcli is still 30 feet in height. 
The vihara containing the statue of Avalokiteswara is well 
represented by the ruined tem})le to t he north of the Nfilpa.'’ * 

Tliis conclusion of Cuimiogham is tlie more remarkable, 
because he himself before his visit to Mahasthan in his work 
on the “Ancient Geography of India,” souglit to iVlentify Pabna 
with Baunrlravardhana. t 

Conclusive as the reasoning of (Ainningham appears to be, 
thf^ following considerations lend still greater weight to his 
theory : — 

( 1) From certain passages in the Karat oya Mahatniyiyfi poem 
included in tlie Shnida Ptivdua, it appears that tlie Karatoya 
flowed past Faundravardhana. I 

{2} 'I'he remains of the Hindu temples mentioned by 
Kalhan in the lidjaUiramcfini are traceabh^ in the ruins of 
MahJstlian. 

A temph^ of Kilrtikeya (the war god), where Kamal5 danced 
before Jayanta, lias b(‘en described by Kalhan. The same temple 
has lieim relerred t.o in th(^ Karatoya Mdlwtrn}fa as the tfunple 
ofSkanda. The site of tliis temjile is woll known to the natives 
of the country, and during th(‘ n'cmit excavations ample 
materials have Ikh-u discovered to show that a gn^at temple once 
stood on the mound close to the Karaloyfi. 

(3) After visiting Faundravardhana, Hiuen Tsiang crossed a 
large river to go to Kamru[)a. It lias alri'ady Ikmmi notict'd that 
in Joglrn Tfintra and the Kdllko Purdna^ the Karatoya is 
described as tlu‘ boundary between Banmdra and Kamrupa. So 
Hiuen Tsiang must hav(‘ crossinl the rivin* Karatoya near 
Mahasthan. 

(4j But tlu‘ linal and most, conclusive' argument in favour 
of the tlieory idemtifying Mahasthan with Faundravardhana has 
b(‘en adorded by the discovery, during tic* n-ct'nt researches at 
Malulsthan, of tin' ruins of at h'ust on(‘ gigantic Buddliist tc'inple. 


, ' I’agc 103*101, V<»i. ,\V., ArcliaLM)l(>t(ii;;al HurvL'.v. 

i' 480, (^iiiiiinj^liani s .\iicienl of lielia. 

The followin'^ passages nrciir in tlio Karatova Mahatmya : - 
raundra Koti.'>ljila<lvjj)t^ mahapimvcti hiHliruta, Karatoya sarinuiram 
.s li a l ir a( 1 y a ii t a ] i v a ii a m . ‘ ’ 

jlntiioKoti shila island or poiiii-sula known as Paimilra, there is a 
famous and sacred river named Karatoya, whose water [lurillHS tlie wholo body 
(from head to foot}, j 

Again 

Karatoye sadanire sirilsliresthe subiphrutc, I’atmdrau iilahayaae lutyam 
papam liarakarot-hhabe. 

(0 thou Karatoya, 0 thou always overdlowing with water, 0 thou chief 
among the rivers, 0 thou famous, 0 thou born in the baud of the Lord Siva, 
thou over dost water the Paimdrae and dost remove our sius.j 
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This (•ou])le(i vvilli the tact of the complete absence of any 
Buddhistic archaeological remains, either at Pabna or at PanduS 
in Malda, the two rival sites which liave been suggested 
by some authorities, makes the case for AJahasthan very strong 
indeed. 

Belying on the identitication of Mahasthan witli Paimdra- 
Paimdravar- vardhana, a short digression into tlie history of this ancient 

(Uiana kingdom may not be inappropriate. It has already been pointed 

rMahasthan). kingdom (‘xtendcd to tlie north of the Ganges and 

the west of the Karatoya, which latter liver separated it from 
KamrCipa; and Prof. H. H. Wilson, on the authority of tlie Vishnu 
rurdna, wislied to includi^ in it the country up to Chunar. * 

Accfirdiiig to the Maluiblidrata and tlx^ Furana, Vasudeva, 
a poweiful prince of the Pundra family, is said to have ruled at 
Paundravardhana, so far back as 128U 13, G. 

With tlie visit of lliuen Tsiang to Paundravardhana in 
the 7th century A 1)., w(‘ enter the domain of fairly authen- 
tic history, 'i'he pilgrim notes that there were about twenty 

Buddhist monasteries containing some 8,01)0 monks, who studied 
the Hinayana, or the lesser means of advancement, and about one 
hundred Bialimanical temples, but the greater number of the 
heretics were Ni(jranihas, who went about naked. The pilgrim 
mentions no king, and his silence on this point may be taken as 
evidence, Cunningham thinks, that Barendra (Pundra) was in 
his time one ot the dependent provinces of JIarshavardhana of 
Kanauj. Tlie king of the neighliouriug country of Kamriqia or 
Assam named Bhaskara Varnian is duly noticed, but, as he 
was certainly tributary to llarshavardluina, Cunningham concludes 
that the intervening jnovince of Barendra had been annexed to 
the kingdom of Kanauj. 

Hiuen Tsiang also noticed a large nuinlier of boats and 
trading vessels lying at anchor near thi* town. 

The next authentic mention of Paundravardhana is to be 
louiid in the Rdjatarunujini, of Kaltian, compiled in the 12th 
century A.D, According to Rdjataranujini, Jayapira, Raja of 
Kashmir (779 — 8l3 A.D.) visited Gaura at the end of the 8th 
century. At that time the king of Paundravardhana was named 
Jayanta. Jayapira appears to have travelled incognito, and stayed 
unknown in the housi* of the famous court dancer, Kaniala. He is 
r(‘ported to have slain a lion during his stay and married Kalyan 
Devi, the only daughter of the king. At that time there were no 
h‘ss tlian live other kings reigning over the jiroviiice of Gaura, 
whom Jay ajiira subjugated and brought under the sway of his 
lather-iu-law, Jayanta P’rom this account and the description 
of the state of the country about this time (A.D. 779 — 818) by 
Taranath, it appears that the country of the Pauudras was divided 
amongst at least six petty chiefs. 

* .Sfr \\ ilsMu’s Vi-^lmu I’liriiua 11, KC. 170. 
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It is also clear from Jayapira’s story, that so late as the 
*en(l of tlie 8th century A.D , rauiidravardhana was still tl:«' 
capital of the country to the north ot tlic (iaii^o‘s, as il had biam 
a century and a half earlier in the lime ot iliuen dsiang, and 
that it had not yet fallen into the hands ol the Pal kings ot 
Bengal. It did so some time in the 9th c(mtury, hut tbe Amal- 
gachi inscription discovcaed near Dinajpur shows that the tirst 
capital in which any ITil king aciually resided was still the 
‘Baundravardhana hLtiLij ’ The ea])ital ot their kingdom, how- 
(‘ver, was removed from Paundravardliana hy the Sen Kajas, lirsi 
to Ueopnlra or Barin (an al)hr(‘viat ion ot Harendra) in Bajsliahi, 
and then ultimat(‘ly to (ianra about 1109 by Ihdlfil S(‘n, the 
greatest of th(‘ Sen kings, TIk^ connection ot Bogra with the 
history of the Hindu kings of Bengal may thus ht‘ said to have' 
ceased with the traristca’ ol thc‘ capital ot Jhirc'iidra li'om Pami- 
dravardhana to Gaura hy the Sen kings. 

lliiien Tsiang in tlie 7th century tound tlu' peo])le in tliepomiof 
enjoyment of a setllc'd form ol government, and with a 
tion for learning. Jayapira of Kashmir in thc‘ 8th cemiury t", Vof'the 

greatly imprc'ssed with the flourishing condition ol th(‘ conn- people, 
try, and also willith(‘ learning ol the pc'ophe “ The* ancient 
inscriptions and manuscripts give' us a glim|)s(‘ ol tin* lorm 
of government which then ridc'd the d(‘stinic‘s of th<‘ ]MM)pl(‘. 

It was a kingly form of govcannient, in w hich the* sovcieign 
enjoyt^d diviiu' honours, iis ruramhliMita i tikd ^ an incarnation 
on earth. Bui his rule ap]*ears to have hc'cn [»roperly regu- 
lated l;)y deliidt(‘ laws, the* laws of Hindu India rc-garded 
as sacu'c'd commandments, hiiiding on fla* rulers and the 
ruled alike, Ac‘cording lo such laws, lie* land helojiged to the' 

])(' 0 ple, w'ho paid a share* of the* prenlue'e* tec their sov(‘re‘igii lor the 
protection he otitere'd. In making any recyal grant ot re*nt-lre(‘ 
lands, the* king had, theretbre*, te) asse-mhle* all his nolcle^s, e)ffie*,ers 
and citizens to hand eive'r the recyal ])ate‘nl with the* a])[)re)l)ation 
of all. The* teudal system [aevaile'el auel the* iSdiiiantas or feudal 
le)rds t*xerci.s(*el se*mi-ind(‘pcndenf authejiily in t he*ir res]M'e*l ive* 
territories and atl(*nde'd the Inipe*rial (aamcil as nohles of the 
realm. Uiieler the Pal kings, t he* vvas a title 

of grc'at elistinction, which was, ace-ording to the inscrijetion of 
Dharnia Pfil, enjoyc*el hy thechiel e>j the* teuelal lorels. The* empire 
was elivideel into bhukhfi or [»rovine*e*s, c'ach ol whicli w'as again 
divid(*el into '}iiainlalus or circlc*s. A circle (*onsisted of several 
6?\s7m//o.s* or districts co?Mp)e)se*d ot villag«*s. 

i/itt le is known of the* history of I he* district under Muham- Mahumma- 
madan rule*, hut tradition relate's that alter the suhjugation 'Ivaditional 
Bengal by Bakhtiyar Khilji, in 12t'4 A.L) , a dynast}’ ot 18en Bajus account of 
ruled for nearly a century, over the north-eastern tract of this dis- Kamalpur. 
trict, as feudatory chiefs, nominally under the suzerainty of the 

* babu Akhen Kuuiar Maura’s (Jaura under tlie Hindus, page 2-1 
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emperors of IMili, but virtually under tln^ Muhammadan (ioveni- 
ors of Bengal, Their eaj)ital was at Kamalpiir, a few miles to the 
north of Hhawanipur, and a litth* to the south of Slier})ur, which 
was said to have been built by Raja liallal 8(m The seat of tlie 
g(xldess Bhawani was tli(‘n at Gulfa, ot herwise known as Gulta, 
a few miles to the soutli-west of Bhawanipiir in the district of 
Pabnl (but now in )uins and l)in ied in jungle). Acliyuta 8en was 
the last prince of the line, and lie was overthrown by the Muham- 
madan Governor, Balnidur 8hah of Gama ( I.'IK) — lo30 A.l).), to 
whom lie had given offence. Al this tinx^ the figure of the 
goddess was removed from Gidfa, and Iniried at the present 
site of Bhawanipiir, whence it was dug up a century and a half 
lat(‘r. 

Of thi‘ same traditionary charactei' is tlx' story of the Musal- 
man conquest of Mahasthan, about the end of the 13th or the 
beginning of tlie I4tli century. According to the most generally 
accepted traditions, Mahasthan was the ca])ital of a minor Kshat- 
triya priiici* named Parasuram. It, is said tliat a Muhammadan 
lakl)\ who bore tlie nanx' of ShfiU Sultan Hazrat Aulia, defeated 
Parasuram and thus first (‘staldished Muhammadan rule in this 
[lart of Bengal. 

When it is rememberiHl that Gaura or Jiaksmauavati on the 
north, I..akhix)r on the west, Jajnagar on tlx* south, and Vikraiii- 
pur on th(‘ east, were tlx* [irovincial capitals of the 8en kings of 
Bengal, and that even according to Alinhrijuddin, BaklitiySr 
subdix'd only tlx* territory in the ix*ighbourhood of J^aksmanavati, 
the rest of tbe mnjiin* being nfaini'd by tlx* sons of Laksmana, 
there is nothing inijirobable in the tradition that miix.ir Hindu 
(’hiefs continued to rule in parts of Bi'iigal, even after the death 
of Bakhtiyar al Devikot, in A'orth Bengal, in J20o A.D. 

But if tlx* traditional history of Maiifisthan and Bhawanipm 
connects Bogra with the earli<*r Musalman kings of the ‘‘initial 
]ieriod ” of Blochmann, that of 8herpur connects it with the later 
period ol Musalman ruh*. According to tlx* Ain-i-Akbavi Man 
8ingh built a fort here which he called 8alimnagar, in honour of 
8alim, the son of the emperor Akbar, who was afterwards 
famous as the emjieror Jahangir. Blochmann seems to think 
that 8herpur Murcha, when* the fort was built, was the 8herpur 
in Mymeiisingh. * But this se(*ms very improbable, because 
even up to the tinx* of Van <len Broiicke, tlx* Dutch Governor of 
India in IGGO, 8herpur in Bogra continued to be so important, 
that it is OIK* of the only three towns shown in tlie map of 
Bengal prepared by him, on the great road which then passed 
eastward and northwards, from Boalia, (tlx* pr<*seut Hampur Boalia) 
througii what an* now the districts of Rajshahi, Pabna, Bogra and 
Rangpur, to the Assam frontier. It is signiticant that in this 


'' V'el. II, Am'i'Ahbari^ page IHO (Ulochinanii'.- tianeliition ). 
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fnap, Slicrpur is shown “(Veijunv Mills no tloul)! 

Htancling for Minrha. Fn the tirsl ])art of the Ain-i~Ald)nri trims- 
lated h}" Jarrett, it is said tliat Parcfano M iliimansli5hi is in 
Sarkdr Hazuhai (now in Bogra) also known as 81i(‘rpur jMurclia,* 
and th(' Sherpur in MynuMisingii is shown in tlie same Sarkdr as 
Dashkahania. In faet the tS}ier[»nr ol Mynu'nsingh is not even 
shown in Major Henneirs mai., 1781). It is woll known that it 
was built by Isa Kh.-in about lo87. Ahul Fazl in the Akhar- 
ud md mentions Slierjair Mureha, when describing the struggles of 
iShJhbc’lz KhSn with th(‘ relxds, Isd and Masum, in 1580. 8h5h- 

bSz Kliiln at first (h^h'ati'd Isii and drove liini to tht' sea in 1585, 
hut in the following year, owing to the un])opularlty of Shflhluiz 
Khfin, tln‘ im])('rial arnnh's at first suf[('r<‘d a nwawstg and SfiShh^z 
was (‘om[)(dle(l to ndreat towards Tanda. “ After eight days’ 
retreat the army rested to take breath at Sherpur. TIh'u MasQm 
entrenehojl liims^df at Sh(‘r])ur and Shahhaz Khan advanced 
liom Bihar crossed the Juinnil and routed the ndx'ls. After tlie 
oouniry \vas cleai' of tlie n'htds the o,7n/r.s' n^turned to Shennir 
Mirflja.'t ^ 


Sherpur is also immtioned in conn(*ction with the siege ol’ 

(thorclghat by th(‘ “reluO Dastam Khiln Kaksal when Bahu Man- 
gali appears to have marched from Sherjmr Miraja and com- 
pelled liim to raise the sieg(‘.”;J 

As iilnwiy st,U,vl tlu‘ most inipoi-tant aivlmcologioal nonaiiis Bud.'ilnstia^’ 
Ol tlie district are Buddhistic in origin and are to be found cliiefly of 

n.t MahSsthSn and its neighbourhood. Cunningham’s identi- 
fication of tlie ruins at Vasu Jtihar, about 4 or 5 miles from 
Mahasthan, with the monastery and described by Hiuen 

Tsiang, has already lieen alluded to. A detailed account of 
the existing ruins at. Mahristhangarh, is to be found in 
the last chajiter A point ol special interest in connection 
with the archaeological remains at Maliasthau is th(‘ discovery, 
during the excavations and researches (‘arried on in 1907, of the 
ruins of a large Buddhistic temple. Jh-r‘vious to this discovery 
opinion was divided as to wli(4her any of the archaeologic.xl 
remains at Mahasthrm could he idmitified with Buddhism. Dillerencc of 


For, ( ■unniiigham himself failed to detect anything in the 
remains at .Mahasthan, which might b(‘ connected wiih Bud- remains^ at 
dhism. In this view he followed th(‘ ojiinion of Beveridge who, Mahriythan. 
in his account of the antiquitii's of Bogra, says : “ I could find 
nothing Buddhist at Mahasthan, and my impression is that .Messrs. 
Westmacott and O’Donnell have been somewhat too ready to 


’'.larrett's (laiislMtioii of Am P*>Kc IsS, Vol. 1. 

t See Sir 11 Mlliot’s History of linHa, Vol. VI, iJiiges 70 and 77 
1 8oe Sir H. Elliol’s History of India, Vol. VI, j>age 79. 
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l)(‘liev(‘ tliHt IJiuidliisiii uik-p pitnailed in ljogr5.’‘* Judging 
from Ihct, liowever, that sonic oj‘ the Tal kings, who were 
staunch Ihiddhists, held theii- court in tht‘ Barendra country, 
perliaps in Maliastlian itself, and that Cunningham himself found 
important Buddhist remains quite close to Mahasthau, it would 
certainly be strange, if it could not be proved that some at least 
of the existing remains at Mahasthan are Buddhist in their origin. 
Mr. Batavyal, a late Collector of the district and an erudite anti- 
quarian, h(‘ld tin* view that the chief antiquarian interest of 
\fahristhan is Buddhistic. The following occurs in Ids report 
(1895) about the antiquities of the district : — “ I visited tin? place 
(Maliasthan) iu F(‘bruary last. In ancient Sanskrit literature 
it is known as Sifa Dripn. 'the river Karatoya divided itself 
into two brancln*s near the place, uniting again about a mile 
north of the present town of Bogra. The place may have been 
called dvipn, for this reason, but I also find that linddhistic stupas 
are called in this district by the villagers dhap and sometimes as 
dij). Sita again seems to be a slight change of tlie Buddhistic word 
sila (morality). 8ita Dvipaor Sila Dvipa was undoubtedly a sacred 
j)lace of the Buddhists. The uorih-east angle of the fort was 
described to me by the local people as Diper hon ;the Dipa corner). 
I was struck by the name and on reaching the angle I at once saw 
the remains of a stupn^ beyond the rami)arts on the riverside, on 
the top of wldch a Vaisnah mendicant lias (‘slahlislied himself. 
The people them pointi'd out to me three other dips (as they called 
them) all on tlie eastern side, just above the bed of the old Kara- 
toya, tlie pr(‘seiit Muhammadau mosque occupying the site of the 
southernmost stupa. It is thus jierfcctly clear tliat what is called 
Mah^sthili) was originally a grou]» of Buddhistic sf.tqMis on the 
bank of the Karatoya rivc'r, and the whole place obtained the 
name of Sila Dvipa, or Sita Dvipa under the later Hindu kings of 
the S(m dynasty, who favonr(‘<l ilie worship of Siva and Krishna 
in preference to Biiddlia.” 

I^r. (irierson, at that tim(‘ Honorary Idiilological Secretary to 
th(* Asiatic Sociidy, to whom th(‘ re[)ort of Mr. Batavyal was sub- 
mitted, exprc'ssed the opinion, chiefly on the authority of Beve- 
ridge and Sir A. Cuuniugham that the premises advanced by 
Mr. Batavyal were unsupported by any cogent arguments, and that 
the Collector had given no authority for the assertions made in 
Ids report. The authority that was imdouhtedly lacking for most 
of tlie statements made by Mr. Batavyal, has however now been 
fortuuat(dy found in the' researches, which have been made 
at this most interesting historical ruin. 'rii(‘ most prominent 
position in the whole of the extensive ruins of Mahasthan is 
occupied by a mound, which is topped by a half-burii'd granite 
stone, known locally as the Khodar Pdthar. Excavations have 


* Page 91, Antiquiies of Bagurti, Journal of Asiatic 
No. 1-1878. 
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be^n TTiade all round Ibis buri(“d sloiio. Tt is uovv discovon'd tluifc 
the ])lace (‘outains a w]iob‘ mass of buriod stonos, wliirb mark <li(* 
site ol a grc'at tompb^ or sfapUf which was uiidoiihitMlIy coii- 
n('ci('d with the worship of the Buddhist i<‘lit,don, as on ('iic of I Ik* 
stone lintels, till* ii<jjures of a row of Buddhas seated in the cliarai*- 
1 eristic posture of Buddha havi* bi'en discovered. 

Numerous Buddliist ri'inains are also to he lound in otlier 
parts of the district. 8ir A. (hinninoham found near Klii'thll an 
linage of Buddha, which had also been priwiously noticed liy Mr. 
Westmacott. Its liroken ped(‘stal be^irs a [lart of tlie Buddliist, ic 
crei'd in mediaeval Na^ari letters, rimline ye dh.nrin nui hviit 
jyrabJulihi hdii te.fihdn The characters ariMiot older than the 
8t li century A.l)., nor much later than tin* 9th, and are freijiiently 
lound in inscri[)tions in Northern India. As some lii^nires of tin* 
Hindu panthi'ou wen* also found mair thi' same place, ( 'unnin^diam 
remarks that “the hounds shew that the prevailing worship was of 
Vishnu and tSiva, but tliat the Buddliist religion also existed at 
the same time”.* 

Mr. Westmacott was of opinion that the shrine of Niinaishilh 
ill PitharghritJ on the banks of tin; Tulslnganga, in th(‘ 
ranchbibi thdrul was also erected on th(> remains ol'a Buddhistic 
t^hlpd. Amongst the stones in the bed of the river clos(‘ to the 

Westmacott found the head and Blioulders of a colossal 
statue of Buddha. 

Mr. Batavyal also noticed several Buddhistic images, of three 
ot w'liicli lie had jihotographs takim, and sent to the Asiatic 
►Soci(*ty of Bengal. He thus deserilies thi*m : — 

“ Photo No. I is that of tlie image wliicli coutaius an 
inscri})iion of whieli the following is a translit (‘ration : 

(1) yd dharmiin jdtnm prabhahan jetum tesum ta 

(2) tlia gatardha badatra ; 
tesancha yd ui. 

(4) radhatrailiam by a 

(o) di mall a (;ramanh. 

The words ' tatliagatardha^ nnexl in Uns description, sliows 
that tlie image was of Buddlia’s wife. The cliaracters are clearly 
of the period when th(‘. Pal dynasty ruled in Bengal. The imagi^ 
was discovered in an old tank in Durgapur vilbige,an(l is supposed 
to have been thrown into it for fear of sacrilegi*. A little, bit of 
the nose is broken, otherwise it ie entire.” 

Photo No. 2 is an image which was discovined under a tree 
in the town of Bogra. There is an exactly similar image in a 
ruined temple near the famous Badal pillar. P(‘ople now speak of 
tlie image as tliat of Hara Gaiiri {{Siva and his wih‘i, but tlu're is 
reason to think tliat it is really that of Biiddlu and his wdfe before 
the former reiioiiiiced the world.” 

Photo No. 3 is an image which lay amongst a pretty large 
Dumber of broken images in village Tilock. It also appears to be 

* Cuttuiuijham’s Archaeolo^jiciil Survey, Vol. XV, page 102. 
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of som (3 Buddhist divinity.” “ A careful study of these images,” 
concludes Mr. Batavyal, is, I think, cjilculated to hml to valuable 
results and throw much liglit on the devcdopimmt of modern Hindu 
religion in Bengal on the base of popular Buddhism, which held 
supn'im^ autliority in these parts almost down to the period ot 
the Muhammadan coinpiest.” 

As said abov(^ all the more ancient arcliaeological remains ol 
the district are of Buddhist origin, but tlu're are some Muham- 
madan ruins also, though of a comparatively recent date. Ot these, 
mention may be made of the ruins ot the Kharna Masjid in 
Bher[)ur, which was built l)y one Nawab Mirza Murad Khan in the 
tiim* of Akbar, and the mosipie at Mahasthan built in the time of 
the emperor Farrukhsiyar. 

Two authentic finds of coin in Mahasthan and its immediate 
vicinity are on nuaird. The tirst was in 18(32, when a number of 
old coins were found at Brahmanpara, a village in the outskirts 
of Mahasthan. Two of these were sent by Mr. ihwiaidge to the 
Asiatic »So(*iety, and were described by Dr. iiajendralala Mitra as 
follows: “One of them, with the lion on the reverse, lielongs 
to MalK'udra Oupta, or as given on tlu‘ margin ol the. obversi', 
{Sri Mahendra {Sinha ; and the other to Chandra Oupta. The 
princes belong to the second and third c(*nturies ol the Christian 
Fra.” {Sir A. ('unningham, however, thinks that tlui learned 
Doctor was wrong in attrihuling one ol tln^ I'oins “to a laliulous 
Mahendra Gui>ta.” “ But Mahmidra,” according to Cunningham, 
“was the tilhi of Kumar Ou[)ta’. 

Cunningham also giv(‘s the lollowing reading ot the legends 
on both sides of a similar coin in his own possession : — 

Obverse : {Sri Malumdra {Sinha. 

Barakrama 

Ucverse : Kumar Ou[)ta. * 

it has now been established that Mahendra was tlie surname 
of Kumar Oupta, vvlio in A.D. 4 FI or 414 succiicdiHl his father, 
Chandra Ou[)ta II, and reigut'd until A.D. 4.So. t 

In 1874 a pot of old coins was found in JMahfisthan itscdf by a 
man who was digging a ditch in a garden. {Some of thesis 
coins w(‘re sent to tlie Asiatic {Society by Major llum(‘, and lat(‘r 
on, one which was lying in the Magistrate’s mCdkluinCb was sent 
by Mr. Beveridge fo Brolessor H, Blochmann. The silver coins 
are : — 

(1) A silver /d7i/td of {Shamsuddin Ilyas 8ha of Bengal 
1358J as published by Thomas in his “ Initial Coinage of Bengal.” 

(2) A silver struck in 862 li. by Mahmud {Shah I of 

Bengal. 

(3) A silver iCinkcb of the same king but of coarse manu- 
acture. t 


* I’aye 117, Archaeological Survey, \ol. XV. 
t Imperial Gazetteer, lUUS, Vo). 11, pago 2'J4. 
j ileveridge, AuliquitieH ot llogra, page 110. 
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THE PEOEEE. 

No sysiomatic ('ffori appoars to liavo li('on mado in the lh'>^ra Growl h of 
district to eiiuioerate tlic ciitir(‘ popidaiioii ])revious to the 
l^eiicral census of 1872. In accounts of tli(‘ district writt('n ])(dore 
that date, and in re|)orts eoiuaoiiinL;' various hrancln's of its 
administration, conj(H'tnral estimat(‘s were liazard(*d, varying from 
95,170, tli(‘ nuinlxT oivim in the Annual Police Report for 1803, 
to 9t)0,000, th(‘ figures contaiiu'd in 'riiornton’s Guzeifrer o'i 1854. 

A small v(‘rnacidar History of Poora ])uhlish(‘d in 1801 calh'd the 
“liafjtirnr »S7o7/7n>s7/,” f^'ives the population of tin* district at 103,033. 

In 1840 Mr. (T(‘()ro<‘ Vnl(‘, tli(‘ Ih'pnty Golhvtor, submitted a 
r(‘|)ort in whicli h(‘ ('stimat(‘d the su^ar consum])tion of iJie dis- 
trict at 45,000 mannds of 80 Ihs. (‘ach, and allmviMl 4 lbs. to ejich 
individual of th(‘ population. hVorn this it woid<l seem that la^ 
estimat(‘d the ])opulataou at the sain(‘ numlxT as is L^ivmi in 
Thornton’s (hizelUfU'. It, must l)e nmnanlx'red that all these 
estmnates were* made whem the district, had an ar(*a of al)out 
2,100 S(]uar(‘ mil(‘s, Ix'ini;- n(‘arly double of its ])res(‘nt siz(\ In the 
(•(‘usns of 1872 the population for tlu^ an'a tlnm included in tlu^ 
district was found to b(‘ 1,001,570. 

'There is an initial ditricidty in making a comparativ(‘ survey lltuMMit,. 
of llie orowth of tlie ]x)|)idation of the district durin^^ the succ(*s- censuses, 
sive (h'cades covered by the c(‘nsus op(*rations since 1872, as the 
areji of the district lias uiKherii^one considerahh^ chano(‘s during 
tlics(‘ piM'iods. Jhit for ])nr]x)S('s of coinparison, wc; may 
r('gard a sipiare Tuih^ as rc|>r<"scntinj 4 a cendain unit of ])o[)ulation 
at each (urnsns, and it is thus [K)ssibh‘ to deduce the 0our(\s 
of tlu' previous censuses on the basis of the an'a of the district 
at, th(‘ last cemsus ol 1901. Tin' lirst, n'oular c('nsus of the 
district, taki'ii in 1872 disch>s(Ml a |)opulation of 089.407 souls 
for an area of 1,501 scpian^ miles. On tin' basis of the pri'si'iit 
arc'a tin' above* tioure should he rcducexl to 021,221. 'TIu* 
density of poiadation of the district accord in^^ to the same 
census was 459 souls to tlie sejuan* mile*. At the in'xt C('nsus 
the po[iulation of the district was found to have^ risen to 734,358 
souls for an area of 1,498 S([uar(* mih's or according to the present 
area 600,217 souls, 'riiere was then'fon* an incn'ase of 0 0 ])(t 
cent, in the ]x)pnlation between 1872 and 1881. The mean 
density of jioyndation for the district was found to have risen to 
49U persons to the sepiare mile at this census, and the^ain jier 
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square mile was therefore 31 souls. Tlie census of 1891 sliowed a 
still more marked increase in population, the number enumerated 
beiiii^ 817,494 souls for an ar('a of 1,452 square miles, wliicli on 
i,h(‘ basis of the present area, is e(jui valent to a ])opulatiou of 
705,134. Tlicn^ was thus an increase of 14*8 pm* cent, during the 
])eriod between 1881 and 1891. The density of population rose 
from 490 to 503 persons per sqnar(‘ mile, showing an incn^asc' of 73 
souls per s(|uaie mih‘. No doubt the chief cause of this maj’ked 
(expansion was the opening of the Kastern Kcmgal State Kailway 
from Siira to Siliguri about 1878. Mr. Lyon, 1 he then Collector of 
Bogrfi, in forwarding th<‘ n'port of this census, nuTiarkc'd, “ Of the 
two conditions upon which the growth of (lie po[)ulation depends, 
th<‘ natural incr(\as(‘ of the residmit people and immigration, the 
former is iiH'asured by tlio excess of births over deaths. This is 
almost tlu‘ only cause? at work in Bogril district, since there is 
scarcedy any migration (*ither inwards or outwards. The popula- 
tion h(*r<‘ is practically increas(‘d by births alone. The number 
of marriag(‘s and births is largely influenced by tlie general pros- 
[)(‘rity of the country. Tlie d(vad(‘ betw(‘en February 1881 and 
February 1891 was one of p>rosperity for the district. Scarcity, 
s(?ver(‘ disease, violent storms, and otlrer gr(\at disasters wm’O 
almost unknown ; and it is m'arly c(‘rtain tijat there has been 
a gradual and coiisidiwabh* improvement in tin* geiu'ral (condition 
and in th(‘ standard of comfort among tlie agi’icultural classes, 
wliich form an ovm’whelming proportion of the whole populat ion 
of th(‘ district.” 

For the n(‘xt. decade (1891-1901), Mr. Hen, tlie tlien Collector, 
in forwarding the census report of 1901, remarked: “Since 1891 
there has beem no disaster of any kind, either in the sliape of 
famine' or pestilence, to impi'dt? pi-ogrpss. Tliere was some scarcity 
in 1897, but there was no loss of life and local help sufficed 
to allay it. The inhabitants are well off, and most cultivators 
hiri‘ fori'ign labour at the time of n'aping and sowing. Wages 
are higlier and the local people will rarely condescend to work 
as cijolies. TIk' ojiening of the railway from Haiitahar to the 
Brahmai'utra towards the close of the decade promises to still 
further incr(‘as(‘ tlie prospiMity of the district, land a grc'at amount 
of produce' is already being exported by means of it. The earth- 
quake of 1897 ove'ithrew most of t he brick buildings in the towns 
of Bogia and Sher[>ur, including the (lovernment offices, and 
struck a se'riousblow at the prospt'rity of She'rpur town, which was 
alre'ady decadent; but otherwise no serious harm was done.” 

As a re'sult we find in the? (?(‘nsusof 1901, a still more marke'd 
growth of the? population of the district. It rose to 854,533 
with a m(?an density of 629 inhabitants per square mile. Tin? 
rate of ('X]>ansion for this period w^as therefore 1 1-7 per cent, or 
sliglitly less than that of the decade just preceding. In the 
whole of North Bengal, Jalpaiguri aloin? showed a more rapid 
expansion during this period, for its population appears to have 
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iiicroasod at, (lio rato of Id'O por (MMit. ]Uii this lari^v inciraso 
wns c‘hi(‘fly duo to inirjiiij^raiion into Iho Duars, \vlHT('as durini;- 
this period tlie bahuiee of luinratioii was uoj, miu*li in favour (^f 
the district of Hoirra, and the greaP'r part of the incn^asi' of 
poi)ula1ion in tliis dcrade, as in the hist, is attrihutahh' to 
natural causes alone. It is notcuvortliy that hoih in Pahnfi 
and Kanopnr, two districts to the south and north of Ihiora, 
tlie rate of iucnsasi' was as low as 4-3 ])er ciait. It is tiThe 
not('d, also, that Ho^qfi is one of the most thickly ])opulat(‘d 
districts in North Himo-al, it l)ein<^ only second to Pahna, whii-h 
tops the list with a mean (hmsityof 77‘> inhaliitants to thi‘ siinarc^ 
mih\ 

Ho^oa is most thickly peopled in the east iKdween th(^ 
Karatoyaand th(‘ Dfiokoha, where jute is th(‘ main staple. 'J'his 
tract also shows a snstaiiuMl and uunsnally ra])id d(‘V(‘lopm(mt. 

Towards th(^ nortli-west, the alluvium <^dves way to tlu‘ (putHi- 
laterite of tlu' Ihirind, and the po])ulation !)(‘comes luon' sparse*, 
hut durin,<,Mh(* last decade', owini^M-hie'tly to the immigration oi’ 

Punas and Bantrils, tlie exjiansion of population was gn'atnst in 
this ]>art. In the* ot her [lortions of the* Khldrov I^arind, to the* west 
of th(^ Karatoya, the' growl li of ])opulation has been less vigorous, 
and it lias lieeu slowest in tlu' jiortions in the immediate 
vicinity of th(‘ morilmud Karatoya, in tin* centre of the district. 

'the jiopulation of Bogra is almost entirely rural, even its Towns and 
commercial centre's being litth' more tlian market village's. Only 
one per ce'ut. of t he* jie'oph* live in towns, and the renuiiniim 99 

in villages. Tlu're' is only one town with a populatioii of ovew 
5,000, i.^., Bogra Muniiupality, which, ae'emrding to the last 
census, hael a ])e')pulation of 7,094. This, howe'ver, include's not 
only Beygra jireijH'r, t he se'at of the district hi'ad-ejuart ers, hut a 
number of eiutlying villages, which are* largely agricultural, and 
at most can only hi' (ainsideri'd (leta(*h('(i suburbs. The jlopu- 
lation of Bogra town has neit shown much te'udency to ine-rease', 
t he rate* of increase be'ing G-4 which is slightly above- the rate* 
tbr tlie whole tiuina. The e:>idy oth(‘r town in the district is 
She'rpur, which according to the census of 1901 had a jiopulation 
of 3,tK)7 souls, Its rate' of incn'ase* during the* last decade was 
only .3-') per ceuit. It is a decaying and unhe'althy old town and 
unless the Mnnicipality make-s vigorous ('{forts to cut down the 
jungle, with wliich the town is ov(‘r.shadow<'d, and inijirove tlie 
sanitation generally, its future is likely to he one of steady 
decline' The average population per house in Bogra town w^as 
4-59 and in Sherpnr 4-02. 'rhe* average populatiem jx'r villaem 
was 218. Taking the* ('ut ire rural ])opuIation of the district 
be 100, th(*y are distribute'd as follows:--!]} villages with a 
l)opulation of 2,000 to 5,000 only 3 piw ci'nt.; in villages of 500 to 
2000, 29 ; and uneh'r 500, (>8. It thus app(-ars that the bulk of 
the rural population live in villages with a population of less 
than 500 souls. The average number of persons per hou.se in 
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tli(‘ district was 5-9 in 11)01, against dvi in 1891. The average 
nn 7 n])er of houses per srpian' mile was 105 in 1901, against 98 
in 1891. 

Nortli Ijeiigal, in which Hogiil is silnati'd, is notal)|{' lor the 
very small number of inhabitants who l(‘av(‘ it, while it recadvi's 
mor(‘ immigrants than any other natural division, save only 
Cimtral Ihmgal This is explained l)y ih(^ sj)arse]i('ss of its 
population, es])e(*ially in the north and th(‘ centre, the fertility 
of the soil, ami the gcmerally low rates of nmt. Bogifi receiv(*s 
more p(‘o))le from Pabna than it gives in ndurn, hut. taking all 
contiguous districts together, the md. gain is small. Then^ is, 
how(‘ver, a considerahh' immigration from Nadia, Saran, tlu'; 
( hota Nagpur plateau and the Unit(‘d Provinci's. Th(‘ immi- 
grants from Chota Nag])ur }>lat(‘an, wlio ar(‘ hnailly known as 
Punas, ar(‘ found maiidy in Pfinchhihl //er/n/ which forms ])art 
of the Parind. Thes(' Punas ha\a‘ done exct'lhmt work in 
clearing tlu‘ jungh' and bringing umh'r th(‘ ])loiigh large tracts 
of land not only in Panchhihi, hut also in th<' Adamdiglii t/uivd. 
A few of tlumi liav(‘ also started sodtling in Sherjiur. Tlii'se 
iTumigi'ants jnay he descrih(‘d as h(donging to the class of 
pt'rmammt or semi-ix'rmanent immigrants, whereas tin* ])(‘rsons, 
who come to this district from Pihar and other n(‘ig'h!)Ouriug 
districts, h<dong to th(‘ ])(‘riodic or lem])orary class M(^st of 
till* latter work as coolies and do (‘iirtliwork under tin* District 
Poard and some (‘\'en help tln^ cultivators in harvesting their 
crops and tilling tln'ir lands. They g(‘nerally arrive in tin* 
comm(‘iu*(‘ment of the cold wc'atln'r, and disa])pear just hed'ore 
the rains s(*t in. A small numlH*r of men, chieHy from 8aran, 
Darhhanga, and Muzathirpur, work as domestic scTvants of the 
middle and upper classes, while otln*rs tind enpdoyment as 
barlatnddzes and pdiks o[ zarnlnddrs. Most of tlie terry farmers, 
ex(‘is<‘ V('ndors, and constables, are also immigrants from Pihar 
and tin* North-Wh'st. The Marwari shopkee[K*rs, locally known 
as y^V/ /yn ns, come from Jeypur. According to the last census 
tJn* total numl)er of imrrngrants in the distric*t amonntinl to 
897 persons On the other hand, 15^750 p(*rsons were* shown 
to hav(* (‘migrated I’rom this district. It thus app('ars that out 
of (‘very 1 (),()()() of iln* inhabitants of the district, 4 4.‘t w('re 
immigrants, 202 being from contigimus districts, and 241 being 
from outsid(* ; and out of (‘very 10,000 ])(‘rsons hoim in the 
district, 178 had (‘migrated to contiguous districts, and only 11 
to more distant ]>laces. 

'Idle tlin'e main religions of the district are Islam, Hinduism 
and Animisin, the la.st naitie being a})plie(l to the somewhat 
vague and iudet(*rminate beliefs of the aboriginal tribes, who 
are mostly tln^ Saiiials and Punas coining from Cliota Nagpur, 
and the Meehes and Koclies of North Pengal. In tlie census of 
1901, 699,185 of the population were nTurned as Musalmans 
154,131 as Hindus and 1,063 as Animists. The district of 
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BoLjifi witli al)()ui 82 \)vr (‘(‘iil., has Iho ^roatesL Miisaliiirin 
ion ill tli(‘ proviiuM*. 'rin* ])(‘ru<‘ula<^(‘ ot Miihainniadaiis to 
tin' to(:il po[»ulal ion ai, tlio didoronl docados since 1872 w’ln'i^ as 
I’ollows : — 

1872 ... ... ... 807 

18S1 ... .. ... 80-8 

181)1 ... ... ... 8l)-8 

I'JUl ... ... ... 81-8 

Orilindns tlH‘ pcrciMda^c^ was U)‘0 in 1872, ID’l in 1881, 
18*8 in 18‘J1 and 18'0 in 11)01. The ]>crccniaoc ot Aniinisls io 
th(‘ total ])o])ul:dion was roniul to lu^ only 0*13 in 1‘JO 1 ai^ainst, 
() 2() in tli(‘ ])i‘cvious census. This variat ion may ])(‘ dm* to difli- 
(uilly in olilainini;' a correct ndurn of Animisls. 'I'he term 
Animism <‘mhrac(‘s llu* various forms of ludiel’ of all tin* ahoidoiual 
tritx's of India, who hav(* not y<‘t conu* under the inliiumc»‘ ot 
Hinduism, Muhammadanism or Christ ianity. Th(‘n‘ is no rt'j^odar 
cri'i'd atuonost th(‘s(* vaom*, unformulati‘d hetii'fs, hut tln‘r<‘ is 
noiK* the l(‘ss a (‘onsiderahle oemu'al int(‘r-r(‘S(*m])laiii‘e. ddn* first 
dilhculty in the way of (*orr(‘ct (‘uum(‘ration was that (lie Animisls 
tliems(d V('s had no nauK' for t lH‘ir religion, an<l tin* si'cond i.liat- 
the dividing lim^ bi'twi'en Hinduism and Animism was tound to 
1)0 un(*(‘rtain. hiven in tin* Santal l^arganfis it, is r('])orted that 
“ in some jiarts a good man y Sant fils have ln'ini ('nt(*red as 
Hindu by religiou.'’ It, is Iheretore not im[)robabh‘ 1 hat, in])laces 
like Ilogra, whicli an* far distant from th(‘ir trilial head-(|uart,ers, 
Bunas and Santfils might (*all themsi'lves Hindu, and get them- 
.selves enter(*d in the c(‘nsus r(‘gisti*r as such, ddn* Kocliand 
otlier cognati^ tribes, such as Palis, Uajliansis, (‘tc., who an* num(‘r- 
ous in North Bengal, protess to hi* Hindus, but while thi'y tollow 
the Hindu religion in the main, they also [iractisi* sonn^ c(‘r(*mo- 
nies borrowi'd from Musalmrius. It is most probabh* that almost 
the wliole of tlu'st* yx'oph* have Ixsen returu(*d as Hindus. 

'riu* i)Lcreas(‘ in tin* numlx'r of the Muhammadan ])opulation 
lias b(‘en (‘utin'ly din^ to natural causes, for tin* nuinlx*!* ot con- 
verts to tin* Islamic n'ligion during this tinn* has been so small as 
to be almost iK'gligibh*. It would thus a[)p(‘ar that tin*- Mnsalman 
of these parts, witli liis more variixl and nutritious dietary, is 
mon* vigorous and virib^ than tln^ Hindu. The number of ill- 
assorted marriag(*s is not also so large amongst them, and the 
widows, inst(*ad of being conbned to a life of st(‘rility, not infre- 
quently obtain a s(*cond husband. 

Besides the Hindus, Muhammadans and Animists the last 
census showed 23 Brahmos, 89 Jains, 2 Buddhists, and 40 Christ- 
ians. 

The Bnllimo Samaj was introduced into Bogra in 1858 by 
Babu Krislma Kumar Sen, tln^ second master of the Bogra 
(TOV(*rnment School Through his exertions it tlouristied during 
his stay, but declined tlirec years afterwards, on his leaving Bogra. 
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Tlin Siunfij does not appear to beloii^^ to any pni ticular ])janeli of the 
Bralnno Sainiij, Imt tlu^ great annual Ut<^<ib during Mfigli is cele- 
brated according to the ritual of the ^'fidliiiian ►Sainrij. A nev\^ 
'pukka ►Siniaj building has been recently constructed. Tliough the 
number of the professed Brahmos in the district is very small, yet 
a largii numlxir of tin; more (‘dneated and socially advanced Hindus 
liold Theistic views on religion very similar to tlu^ Biahmo faith. 

kSince 1905 an American Church Mission calling itself the 
“ Church of God ” mission has established i(s(df in Bogi a, l)ut up 
to now no converts have been made, although the mission is doing 
some v(‘ry useful educational work. 

If from the prescmt we turn to the past to study the ethnology 
of the people we are confronted with considerable dilliculty in 
cons(‘(]uence of the original ethnical divisions having lu'cn obli- 
terated. As lias been sliown in a previous paragia))h, this district 
was formerly divided into two portions by a riv(‘r, which was one 
of the largest, if not tlie largest, in Easttan Bcmgal. Thei e are 
still sufficient historical remains left to us to sliow that the two 
banks of this river were inhabited by two distinct pr' 0 [)l(‘s, 
governed by their own princes down to th(‘ twelfth century the 
peoples of Hindu Barcmdra and of tie* aboriginal kingdom of 
Kamrupa. About that time th<‘ M usalmans, cldetly of Afghan 
descent, obtaimul su])rem.‘i(?y on tlu' w(^st bank of the Karatoyii, 
and the Hindu kings m‘.ver again ros(^ into })ower. Tln^ aborigi- 
nals on the east bank maintaiiuxl tbeir inde])enden(?e, though 
often defeated in battle during Muhammadan inroads. Indeed, 
there is little doul)t that this eastmai tract continued to b(^ 
inhabiled by Koclu's, and in part by Mi'ches, down to the 
beginning of the sixteenth (‘(‘iitury, 'l'ht‘ sudden and extraordin- 
ary conversion of thes(^ people to the faith of Islam has been 
the subji'ct of many disquisitions. The following ])assage from 
Mr. Beverley’s Census Keport of 1872 att(‘mpts to throw some 
light on it. “The policy of Hajo, who founded the Coocli Behar 
kingdom about A. D. 1500, was to coalesce with the M(‘c]i or 
Kachari tribes, so as to be able to oi)pose invasion by foreign 
races; but his grandson, Visu Sink, is said to have apostatised 
to Hinduism, and this step was followed by all th(^ ])('opl(‘ 
of condition. The country was named Behar, and tlu? conv(‘rts to 
Hinduism took the name of Bajbansi, The rest of tin* peo[>le, 
unable longer to tolerate the <lesi)ised name of Koch, and being 
refused a dcctmt status under the Hindu regime, mostly adoptt'd 
Islam in preference to helot Hinduism.” “ Thus,” adds Hodgson, 
from whom the above account is derived, “the mass of tlu^ Koch 
|)eople b(‘cam(^ Muhammadans, and the higher grades Hindus. 
Both style themselves Kajbansis; a remnant only still endure 
the name of Koch.” Mr. Beverley goes on to state that the 
Muhammadans at the present day do not call themselves Kaj- 
bansi, and observations in Bogra of to day bear out Mr. Beverley’s 
remark. 
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Tho 0([iially large proportion of Muliaininadans io (he west of 
the Karatoya is diie to the active proselytisin of the Afghan 
joffirddr^, who, niter the (stalilisliniiMil of Ih'ogal as a MiisahnSn 
province in lh(‘ thirt^Hodh c(‘ntnry, were s(‘ttled on rent-free 
tenures along the iu‘w boundary of < he empire towards th(^ east, 
which ran Iroiu Dinajimr to (ihoraghal down llu^ W('stern hank of 
the Karatoya to near Nator in Rajshahi. In this way tin* followers 
ot Hinduism disa]i])('ar('d froin th(' wlioh' west of I lie district, of 
Bogra, exce[)t when' the jungles of Panchhihi afforded tliejii some 
shelter. 

Recent ly attempts have h(‘(‘n made to controvert the above Origin of 
opinion that the great hulk ot Muhammadan ])opulation in I^ogrS 
and North and East Bengal are Hindu converts, and it has been ' 
souglit to ('stahlisli that a large pro])Orti()n ot them are of foreign 
extraction. “ But a considc'ration of the local distribution of tJie 
Muhammadans ot Bengal,” says Mr. tlait, “ shows very clearly 
that foreign extraction cannot possibly account for the 2*5 
millions of Muhatninadans in Bengal. Kor, in Bihar, whi<'h first 
cam(' under tlie Muhammadans, the Musalmaii ])opulation is far 
smalb'r than in Bengal, and even in Jh'ngal tliey ar(^ far less 
numerous in West than in East Bengal where the stream of 
immigration must have been com[)aratively attennatc'd.” * d'he 
most convincing ti'stimony, however, is that alTorded bv the 
antliropometrical researches carried on by Sir H. Risley. “The 
average' ce])lialic index (pro[M)rtion of bre'adth of liead to hmgth) 
of 185 Muhammadans of East Bengalis almost identical with that 
of 02 Chandals. The nasal index (proi>oi tion of breadth of nose 
to height) of the Muhammadans, was greater than that of the 
Chandals, but not v('ry different to the (diandals’ half-brothers 
the Pods. Tliese measurements sliow clearly that the foreign 
element amongst tin* Muhammadans of East Bengal is vi'ry small, 
and altliougli there had Ix'C'u no measun'inents of tln^ Aluharn- 
madans of North Bengal, then' seems no reason to doubt that if 
tliey could be taken they would lully confirm the jiopular view 
that for the most part th(‘y are closely allied to tlie Rajbansis 
amongst wliom they live aiul whom they resemble in feat.ure.” | 

According to tin* writer in the Irnprrial Oazrlfcer, the people 
of East Bengal belong to the Mongolo-Dravidian type, which is 
probably a blend of Dravidian and Mongoloid elements, with 
a strain ol Indo-Aryan blood in the liigher gronjis. d'he head is 
broad; complexion dark ; hair on face usually ])lenliful; stature 
medium ; nose medium. 

As still another [woof of a local origin of the Muhammadans 
of the district, we find hen' as in most of the districts of North- 
E]astern Bengal, which we know to have been peopled by the mixed 
races known as l(()ches, M(‘ch('s, Ihidos, and Dhimals, that the 
great mass of the lower po[mlation, thougli Musalman, have not 
generally received the ik'w designations, or surnames usually of 
Arabic or Persian origin, which the new religion introduced, in 


• Gait’s Census Report, IJengaF, page 160. 
t Gait’® Census Report, Bengal, page 159, 
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other parts. There are few Shaikhs or Khans, wliilst tlie groat 
niajorily are called by a common l)ut hitlierto unexplained name 
of Nasya. We also find that amongst tlie earlier converts, and 
es])eeially in (he functional groups, Hindu names and titles are 
still very common. Names, such as Kali Shaikh, Kala Chanda 
Shaikh, Ilraja Shaikh or (iopfil IMandal, are constantly met, with. 

llesides th(‘ numerous Kcx'h Musalman converts, we also still 
find (juitn a number of semi-Hindu Koeli villages in this district 
principally in Bogra police^ division, and along the frontier 
towards Diniijpur. It is heliiwed tliat (heir inhabitants ar(‘ set- 
tlers who lied w(‘stwards during the* supremacy of the Assamese, 
ait(a* the lattia^ uiuhn' Chudain])ha coinpiered th(' native land of 
the Koches in llu' sixleeidh ceidnry. Down to tlie present day 
they are (‘vidently a distincl^ })(‘ 0 ])le, with features of a slight ly 
Mongolian ty])e, and retain customs known to have been 
charact(‘rist ic ol the Koch, Mech, and Bodo races, though these* are 
overlaid by many Hindu forms. Tree-worshi]) is common amongst 
tliem, particularly in the* ceremony known as tlu* hv/rlr-prtjd, in 
wliieh otTi'riiigs ol sugar and milk are made to the sfieord tree 
(Tr aphis (iqwra). 

‘‘ J he two main s(*cts ol Muliammadans are* the Sunnis and tlie 
Shiils. i he* former acce'pt the authority of all llie successors of 
Muhainmael, whe'reas the Shias l( 3 ok ujion the first three, Abu 
Bakr, Omar and Osman, as int(*rh)])(*rs and r(*gard Ali, Muham- 
mad s son-in-law, as the* lirst (rue* Khalifa. 'J1iey also greatly 
reverence' liis niartyre'd sons Hasan and Husain. The Sunnis are 
subelivided into lemr religious se*cts, calle*d Hanali, Hamhali, 
Maliki and Shalai. It is b(*lie*ve‘el that these name's have been 
de*riv(*d from the* names of glossographers of the Hadis or the 
traditional sayings ol Muhainmael neU ineluele'el in the Koran, 
i he* elifference betwe'e'n the'se*. se^cts is very slight, hut the main 
characteristic e>f tlie Hanalis is that the traditiems aree finely 
interpre't e'd in the light eel the* anale)gical reaseining, w]iere*as thee 
others take the*ir stand against any mexlilication of the* actual 
weirels of Mnhammael.”* 

1 he Muhammaelans ol this district are mostly Sunnis of the^ 
Hanali se*ct, the*re being emly ve*ry few Shiahs. 

“ Ihe Muhammaelans ol the* Sunni congregatie)n or Sunat 
.lamaat are* eliviele'd into Kafaielanis and Adamrafa, acceading to 
the manner in whie*h the*y })ray. The Kafaldanis, as their 
name* ex])re*s.ses, raise* their hanels in prayer to the level of the 
lu'ael, with the* palms turne'el forwarels. Tlie Aelamralas bedel 
the hanels e'ithen- edaspeal on the breast, as is the habit with 
Shalis, at the* waist, as the* Hanali aiid Hamhili Sunnis do; 
en* hanging by their sieles, as is the* manner of the* Maliki 
Bunnis. The greait ‘lex-trinal distinctiem betwee*n the Muham- 
madan seeds in Beegra is that which elivieles them into real Sunnis 


" G.iit 8 ('ensus Ke'port. Bengal, page 173. 
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and WaliSbis, or t’ollnwors of tlio teacbiui^s of Maiilvi Abdul 
Wahab. All roal Sunnis, wlietlnu- Rafilidilnis or AdainrafS, 
acknowledge Muhammad as t ho last and true proplud ; and at 
the same time liold in e(|ual res])ect the lirst four Klialifas 
or successors of Muhammad, namely Alin Bakr, 0m3r, Osm3n 
and Ah. The Wahilbis, who were originally If^nali Kafaidani 
Sunnis, deny the authority of lhes(‘ Imams ; and, declaring that the 
Koran is a complete guide to spiritual life, call themselves 
Faraizis, or followers of tln^ Faraiz (plural of the Arabic word 
fiirz)^ the divine ordinances of Chxl alone.”* 

Almost simultaneously with the s|)read of the Waliabi Spn’ad of 
doctrines in th(‘ North-West and Bihar by 8aiad Ahmad Shah of 
Kai Bareilli (182()) and his disciph' Maiilvi Miiliannnad Ismail, a * 
similar movement was in progress, in Fast Bengal, originated by 
Haji Shariatulla of Farid pur, who returned from Mecca about 1S20 
A. I)., and whose work was carried on after him by his son Diidhn 
Miy5n. Amongst other things, Haji Sbariatulla prohibit(‘d the 
j)erformance of Hindu rites, and th(^ joining in Hindu religious 
ceremonies, the pret)aration of TdzkU and tin* ])raying to Pirs. 

Since Dudhu MiySn’s death his sect has beem gradually dwindling 
in numbers and are now greatly outnunib(‘red by the folIow(*rs 
of Karc’lmat Ali, exce])t perhaps in Faridpur and Bogra in which 
latter district the sect is small but growing. TIk^ pro])agation 
of these two new doctrines frcijiumtly h^ads to much ill-feeling 
between the adherents of the diflfiu'eut seels, arid there is ol’ten 
danger of a breach of the peace. An oceurr(‘ne(‘ of this natur(‘ is 
reported to have taken plac(‘ in Bogra in the year 1900. But 
Wahabism spread to this district at a much earlier date. During 
the Wahabi State trials it transjrired that Bogra and Maida, 
specially tlie former, supplied most of th(‘ Bengali recruits. 
Collections of money to a consi(h‘rabIe amount were made in 
Bogra and not a few men of [losiliou were, and still ang Wahabis. 

In 1871 there was a State prosecution of some minoj- Wahabis 
in this district, but no convictions were obtained. 

Besides the (linddroi' orthodox Sunnis, tliere is a fairly large Uuretormod 
class of degraded followers of the Islam in the district, who ar(‘ 
known he-dlns, meaning irreligious or unreformed sects, 'fhey 
refuse to join the riiiik of any reforming organisation and are 
loath to give up the old rites and ceremonies. Thus they 
indulge in the ceremonies of the tazid, in music, in offering 
shirni to shrines of the .saints, and even in joining the Hindus 
in offering tribute to the village godlings. A curious ceremony 
of marrying girls to a bamboo called Gh^zi Miyan is described 
in the last Gazetteer, but it is reported that this [aactice has 
long ceased and is now contined to the ])(*rformance of several 
preliminary rites without the solemnization of any marriage pro- 
perly so called. The 8ub-Kegistrar of Akkeljmr reports that the 
ceremony has entirely disappeared from Khetlal. 


Iliiuter'g Statistical Account of Bogra, p. 182. 
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ThiTe ;u(‘ s(‘V(*ml ruiiulii‘s of Miirsliids known us Diwans who 
serve as religious preoeplors. With the exception of a very few, 
they are ignorant of anything contained in the Koran. Now and 
then they utter hdidx (sentences from ih(^ Koran), but very often 
they are ignoraid. of tlie meaning of what tliey say. Here and 
there a f(‘W Jearn(‘d Maulvis can l)e met witli, but they are scarcely 
recognised as religions pr(‘ce])tors, unless they come from a 
Murshid family. 

The adoration of deparled Pirs (saints) is a form of worship, 
('ommon amongst the Muliammadans, but is not based on the 
Koran. The following slirines are tlie best known in the 
district : — 

1. Tlu‘ of Shah Sultan at IVIahasthan Tlie legends 

relate how the Shah, by the help of his miraculous 
])owers, comjiKa'CMl Parasuram, th(‘ last Hindu King of 
MahUsthan. A fair is held at the dar(jo]i every year 
and is attended by large numbers, both of Hindus and 
Muhammadans. 

2. In Die town of Bogra the tomb of Fateli-ali Sliali, who 

lived al)out a c(‘ntnry ago, is ix'spected l)y both the 
Muhammadans and Hindus and receives offerings of 
cakes from them. 

3. The Lengtd Pir’s dargdh at Sonamuklii is credited with 

miraculous virtues, and offerings ar(‘ givim to it by 
both Muliammadans and Hindus. 

4. The tomb of Pir Sholiakala at Kashba receives similar 

marks of respect from Muhammadans and Hindus alike. 

5. At Adamdighi th(‘ (Ar/yyd/<. of Brdia Adam is very po})ular 

among the people of the locality, and commands as 
much respect from Hindus as from Muhammadans. 
He is said to have been a contemporary of the famous 
Kani Bhawani of Nator who, it is said, with her char- 
acteristic magnanimity had a tank dug at the place 
and (ledic’ated it to the saintly fakir^ in honour of his 
supernatural powers. The tank which is a large one 
still bears the name of the fiddr. 

G. At Shahaiiur in the Jaipur Government Estates, cakes are 
offered on Thursdays and Sundays at the Diwan 
Sahib’s dargdJi. 

All the tombs are credited with more or less supernatural 
powers. 

The Hindus of the district are, like those of the rest of 
Bengal, divided into th-e two principal sects of Saktas and 
Vaishnavas, the former being however greatly in th(‘ majority. 
Saktism is based on the worship of the active producing principle 
(Prakrit!;, as manifested in one or other of tlie goddess wives of 
Siva (Durga, Kali, Parvati), the female energy or Sakti of the 
primodial male, Purusha, or Siva. The higlier castes like 
Brahmans, Baidyas and Kayasthas are mostly of the Sakta 
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])(M’snasioii. wa^ pri^adH'd in H<‘ii^al hy ('Iiaitanva, 

who Wiis liorn in Xahadvip in A.D. 14H I. ('liaitanya i^noird oastts 
preafln'd a^ainsl t!i(‘ ininmlat ion <»! animals in sacvifita', and 
langlit tliat 1 ho trim road to salvation lay \\\ Hh((Ul, or forvimt 
devotion to (Jod. The largest nnmhm* of adherents of Vaislina- 
vism in the distriet ar(‘ to he found ainoni^^st, rae<" eastes, the 
Kaibarttas and (diandills and the ►Sn])aniahaniLvs. 

Tlie (rr(‘atesi ndioions festival of tlie Sakta Hindus is tlie Hindu Koii- 
Diir;L;'a in Aswin (8ept(nnber or Oetolmr), whi(*h is st ill h'sti- 

eeh'hraled in tlie houses of many of the well-to-do ort hodox 
Hindus, in towns like and Sherpur. Hut, whtdlier tlan-e is 

a pujo or not, the occasion is om* n| universal iH'joicino and 
peace-makini;' in (‘V(‘rv Hindu home. Kali Jai^atdliatri piijd, 

Saraswati pujd^ Del Jatra and I\ath .T’ltia are tin* oth<‘r principal 
religious testivals of tlu^ Hindus. It is maslh^ss to dcscrihe 
these f(‘stivals h(‘r(\ tor tlnyv are common sights all ovia- Ibmoal. 

Th(‘ following ('xtracis from a n'port on som(‘ “ Aspi'cis of 
popular Hinduism in Hoora” l)v Ibilni Annadananda 8en, Manae’er, 

Jaipur (rovernment Kstat(‘s, will not h(‘ out of place. It is 
somewliat interestino- to notej' says the Alana^aa-, “ the hybrid 
cbaraetiM' of po[)idar Hinduism in this district, liow the Aryan 
ideas of red igion have oc)t blendiMl willi thos(‘ ])(‘cnliar to non- 
Aryans. The various forms in which t]i(‘ ooddess Kfdi is 
worsliipjH'd as Dans Kali, raiithar Kali, etc., will illustrate' this. 

Dans Kali ])resides over a bamboo orove, and is worshi])])ed 
by Drahman ])riests, but no idol is ri'ejuiii'd. Pantli^r Kali is 
worshipped in an o])(‘n held, t h(* obje'ct beino- to enm-d 
any harm comine- to yonne folk in the shape' of a visitation from 
an evil spirit. Jaleswari Kali ]>re'sieh‘s oven- watesr. Alarak 
Kali is tlie ])r(‘sidine deity of (‘piehanics. Alms are collemte'el by 
women when necessary for worship of tin* t^oeleh'ss. (loats ar(‘ 
sacrificed as usual.” 

“Desides tin* above forms of Kali-worshi]>, tlie froddess is 
sometimes worsliipped in obe'diemce to an ddrsh or e-all. Tln^ 
fldesh a mandate freim tlie noeldevss to worslii[) In-r under a 
particular tree, whicb sin* (h'clares to be* h(‘r favourite* rersort. The 
time when she has to be* worshijijx'd also forms a jiart of the 
divam. Desides eoats, pi^s are also sacriflce'd to tliis e^nxldess liy 
Haris and Chanelals, who are amone her votaries.” 

“The Dliela Chandi, Clmta Dir, and Ni'iieta Pir, are deities 
who inhabit trees, and the re‘s})en*tiv(‘ tre'e-s ceme-enne'el fen'm the 
obj(*ct of worsliip. The pass(*r-l)y has to throw a dlndci (clod of 
earth) wlien ])assim*’ by the time* of Dlie*la (dianeli ; lie* lias to 
hang a small twii*’ eDij the boueh of the time of Chota Pir; and 
to tie a piii'ce of rag en* a thread on to a Iirancli of thee tre'e* of 
Nengta Pir. Hindus anel Muhammaelans alike* follow these 
superstitious practices.” 

“ The Jhapri Puja is a enirions instance of village worship, the 
worshippers in this case being girls and the ceremony very similar 
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to the Kuinari of Kaf^l Bengal. A plantain tree is planted 
and the figure of a god made of mud ispla<‘ed under it. Tlie god, 
wlio is called Jliapri Gosjlin, is worsliippod liy young unmarried 
girls at (‘vi'uiiig, every day, during the month of Cliaitra.” 

“ Tlie goddess Manasa is worsliijiped liere, as in other parts of 
Bengal, at the time of Amliuhachi in Ashar. Hindu widows are 
forl)i(lden to touch fire or tak(‘ any cooked food during the tliree 
days of her worship, and the cultivators {cMshas) do not dig the 
earth or plough the ground during these days, as the earth is 
supposed to b(‘ in tier menses during this time. A particularly 
interesting ceremony relating to tlie snake-goddess Manasa is 
observed among the lower classes of peo])l(‘ in this district, chielly 
by tlie Bunas in Panchbibi. The festival is known as the Khora 
])uj(h Manasa is worshijipi'd under a plantain tree and a preliminary 
ci*reiuony known as hish 'H'pd jdn (transferring poison from one place 
to another) has to be ])erformed. It is bcdieved that by the incan- 
tations of the worship})ers, poison is transferred from a snake 
into the plantain tree.’' 

Hindu castes are fewer in this district tlian in most, in 
conse(|uence of the great predominant* of Muhammadans, and 
individual castes are often re})r(‘S(‘nted liy very small numbers. 
The Musalman r(‘ligion has attracted to itself more than 80 ])er 
cent, of the jiopulation, and of the r(‘mainder, the greater majority, 
some 15 per cent, of the whole population, are semi-Hinduised 
alioriginals or Hindus ol the very lowest classes. The followiiu'’ 
list of Hindu castes has been arranged in grou])s, according to 
the classification adopted in the last Oazellecr. Brief ethnographic 
not(*s have bei'ii made against the more imiiortant castes, and 
their local distrilmtion in the district lias also b(‘en noted. 

Brahmans were found to be 5,033 in number at the last 
census and stand without cavil on the top rung of the social ladder. 

Few in tlu* district are actually (‘ugaged in tin* ministration 
(d‘ religion, though (juitv a large pro|K)rtion have Brahmottav lands 
for their supjiort and souk* also act as jniroldts and have their own 
•special family of jajmdns (clients). All the three main classes 
of pur(‘ Brahmans, riz., the Kclrhi, the Barendra and the Vaidik, 
are found in the district, but tlu^ largest num)K‘r are Barendras! 
The Sherpur Muushi Brdnis and other zamivdars of Sherpur and 
Adamdighi are Barendra Brahmans. The* family names of the 
princiiml Barendra Bifiliman families in Bogra are f^anyal, 
Maitra, Bagchi, Bhaduri, and Lahiri, residing in the south-west 
of the district at 8herpur, and at Ujulta and Chhatianm’ itn, in 
Adamdighi. - 

Two peculiar classes of semi-hermit c(‘libate Brahmans are 
found in this district, known as Giri Gosains and KSnphatha Jogis. 

1 he former are rt'presented by some wealthy zaminddrs of Sherpur, 
They are said to have belonged originally to the Dravidian 
division of Brahmans, but now keep up their line by adoption 
from any of the septs of Bengali BrShmans. The two present 
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ropresontaiiws aro Gaur Bralitiiaiis, hut Ihoir pre(lln•^‘s^or was a 
Harlii. They used to wear as little elothiiii;' as siiniced to cover their 
nakedness, artificially inattc'd tlK'ir hair, and (wen now cast, away 
\he pa.Uo or sacred Brahinanical thread on joining' tlan’r new life. 

The Kanphathii Joois are so calh'd from havin'; a lar<;e hole 
l)or('d in the lobe of (‘ach ear, and are repr(‘s(‘nt(‘d in (his district 
by the ]iriests of the ancient shriin' of Joi;ir Hlmban. ddie 
Kanphathas [irofess to be follow<as of (ioraklmath. Thi' slittin;; 
of the ear is pra(‘t is(*d diirinj^ tin* e(‘r(*inony of induction. Th(‘y 
wvar (fcnul vaMra or rcMldish cloth. The Kanphathas iis(‘d tocarry 
in their hands a mor-chhali or fan made oi p('acock’s heathers, 
wiMi which t ht‘y maih' passes over th(‘ credulous for tlx' pnr])os(‘ of 
exorcisin';' evil s])irits by which they may 1 h‘ ]K)ssess('d, and 
k(‘(‘pine im])S and <;()blins at, a distanc<\ At death, (he Kanphii- 
thas are bnried in thcn'r own hons('s. 

Kshattriya, (Thattri or Kajpnt.- Tin* Kshattriya cast(‘of tlu' Castes above 
censns r<dnrns is b(‘li(‘ved to iX* a s(‘ction ot t he tradini; (■a.>te 
of \\"(‘stern Hindustan. The Kajpnts, who <daim to l)(M)fthe 
Kshattriya cast(‘, an* shown in tin* census ol‘ 1872, as nnmberin^^ 

3,42G; 4,018 in lS{}l,and only 702 in 1901. Kither tin* ])revions 
censnsi's have* ov«*r-(‘stimated this caste* or some* e)t tln*m ha\(J 
been inelnd(*d nneh'r some* other lu'ad in the censns oi 1901. 

Baidya, the* her(*diiarv ]>hysicians or/od>uv/; ol tin* Jlindns. 

Many otlmr castes have now <*ncroa<'hed on t heir lerolessioii, and 
they themselve's have* t nriuMl to ot h(*r callin_i;s, be'ino toinid lar^nOy 
as Govc'rnment .servants, .sclmolmaste'rs and cha'ks. 4T(‘y nnm- 
])er 260 in this district, and live alntost. entin'ly towards the 
south, it) the police diyisions of Bo^ra ami !Sh(‘i']mr. Tin* Baidyas 
(daini to be })lac(‘d n(*xt to (Ik* Brahmans in social pr<‘c(Mlenc(*, on 
the* ground tliat th(*y are identical with the' Ambastha.s of tic* 

>SVn/s‘/'/Yn9 and .so are* d(*se(‘nded fnan Dhanvantari, the* se)n e)l a 
Brahman fatlier anel a Vaisya mothe*r, at a time* w'he*n marria<;e*s 
with wennen of lower e'aste.s we-re* h’n'al, anel it was held that the 
ofTsprine^^ occupie'd a positiem int«‘rme'eliate* be‘twe‘(*n that ol the 
parents, but inclinin';' rattier to that of a father on ae‘e*e:)unt of the 
superiority of the se‘e*d ewer the* soil. 

Kayastha, the* o-reat write*r e-aste, ol' nne*e*rtain origin. The*y 
claim desceut on the fa1he‘r’s siele* frenn Ib'ahmans, l)iit the latter 
repudiate the ce)nu<‘ct ion. Wilseni in his (ilossary state*s that the*y 
■sprung from a Kshattriya fa(he*r ami a Vai.sya imether, l)ntgiye*sm) 
authority fen* the* statenie'ut. Accorelingto senm* eif the Kayasthas, 
tlie Baidya as a mixed or barn(isanl'<n' caste holel a much le)we*r 
position. They also ele'iiy that tin* Baielyas are ielesnlical with thee 
Ambasthas of the* Shostms, iuid urge* that ifthesy we*re a genuine 
survival they weaild not be* e*onfine‘(l te) Be*ngal jirojeer, l)ut we)uld 
also be* founel in the gre’at stremgholds of Himluism. Kulin 
Kayasthas, who were, rare*, in Beegril, ar«* now more largely 
re*presentefl tliere being about lb to 2U families settled at Sibbati 
and other villages, The Maulik sept is jeette-r represente'el. They 
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are employefl,as in otlior as Governineni and yuninddri 

dorks. I’lu^ inferior Kayasllias are most largely reja-osented in 
Bogra, ilio [aevailing family nam(‘s being Dliar, Dam, Cliaki, 
Nandi, Das and Deii. Tliey resid(‘ diielly at (jlovindapnr in 
Adamdighi police circl(‘, and at Cliliatuya in Sibganj police 
circle, it i.s obs(*rval)le 1 liat nearly all the liigluo’ class II indns live 
in the soLilli and sontli-\V(\st of tlie di.drict, tlien^ hi'ing very f(‘W in 
the east. The total nundjer of Kayasllias in Bogra is it, 802. 

In the .sam(‘ group ar(‘ included the trading castes ot Agar- 
vvalas of whom then' ar(‘ 2()(), and the Oswals (a Baniya caste) ot 
whom there are only 2 \ in the town of Hogra. 

Next in rank come the nineti'cn pure Sfidra castes, the sign 
of tiu'ir ])osition h(n’ng that a Itralnnan may take water from a 
v(‘ssel lianded to him hy a memher of any of tlann. Originally 
tliese pnr(‘ ISiidra functional and prolessional castes wi‘re only 
nin(‘ in iiviml’K'r, as is (‘X])r(‘ss('d hy their distinctiv(‘ name, indni- 
mks. Which wendhe original nine castes, it is a little difticult to 
ascertain, difterent groutis being nH'ognist'd in different districts 
as forming that number. Tti(‘ gr(‘at addition to the number ol 
caste.s received as pure in this district is jirolxibly due to the 
condition of common subj('ct ion, with its attimdant degradation, 
to which all Hindu castes wen^ eijually n'duced in Musalman 
tiiTK's, and wliich temh'd jnuch to break down the barrier that 
an exclusive' Hindu society would n'cognisi' and pi'rpe'tuate. 

First come the Nilpits (4,134), tli(‘ Kamiii’ or liohar (2,034), the 
Kumar (potteas) (3,1K)7), th(' 8adgop (347) a cultivating caste, 
the Gandhabaniks (308) a division of the Haniyas, the Kansaris 
(brazier and coppersmiths) (151), and Madaks or Mairas 
(1,293), Tlam there are 4,330 Goalas, or milkmen and cowherds. 
Of this caste it has been.sxid, “if there is any value in Manus 
division of classes, the* Goiilas should by tlu'ir occupation be Vai.syas, 
whereas theyy oidy claim to be purevSudras, anel eve^n thatheniour is 
ne)t ge'uerally alloweal them”. In tlie* north-eastern districts of 
Bengal, as in Orissa, this claim is admitted. Tliey reside 
inexstly at Oh(*lo]>ara, Durgahata, and Hatilianda, in tlie* police* 
division eif Bogra, at Ha.^^akhali in Shariakancli, and at Klangi 
in the Dhuuot tlidnd and at 8herpur in the ])e)lice division of 
8her])Ur, The* Telis were originally oil-pressers anel sellers by 
caste occupatiem, who having made money lyy tliat trade, have 
abandoneel it and becenne grain merchants and general traders, 
or have risen tothehighe'r jiositiem of landexl preipriedors. They 
have succeeded in getting re*cognition as a ede'an caste and eschew 
the heTeditary name (functional) in favmir of Tili. In the 
last census the total number for Telis and Tibs lias been 
shown sejiarately from the total number of Tills alone. Under 
the former head 1,590 individuals have been shown and under 
the latter, 1,096. Kaibarttas are divided into two sections, 
HaliyS or Chiisi, and Jaliya. The most vigorous of all the 
agitation.' that arose in connection with the caste (]uestion was 
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tliat of the Ch:lsi (ciillivatin^O Kaiharttas. They iiru^e that they 
are entirely distinct from tlie Jaliya (fisliin^) Kaiharttas and tliat 
their prop(‘r a])pellation is Milliisya, an ancient caste of much n's- 
ppclahility, whicli is said to be descended fnnn a Kshait riya fatlu'r 
and a Vainya mother. Tin' Chasi KaiharKas claim to he iMahisyas 
on the ground tliat they hav(‘ 1 he sam<‘ origin, and ipioti'd verses 
i'rom P< id ma Fiirdnd and the* JiriiliiiKf Vdirartfa Purdna 

in support of tin's claim, hut by inany 1 In' vm'sc's are (>onsid('red lo 
b(‘ spm-ious, and tlu'n' si'mns to b(‘ no room for doulit as to the 
common origin of tin' t wo s('ct ions of tin' Kaibarltas. A lh‘;lhman 
will drink water from ilu' hands of a Iblliya Ivaibartla. A Chau- 
dhuri, one oE ilu' wonWhiv^^t zainhida I's in Trinchbit)I,h(d(»ngs to this 
caste. Their total nimiber is i 4,122 of whom tlu' (Jhasis numbi'r 
y,949 and Jaliya 4,17J. 'ITintis and 'Jatwa, are W('av(‘rs of silk and 
tine cloth. The great importance of silk cult ivation and manufac- 
ture in bogra as in the neighbouring districts, duriiig iMusalman 
and ('arly Knglish times, gavi' a posit ion to t h(‘ \veav<'rs of this 
])art of Ih'ngal which they hav(‘ not. obtained (‘Isiavln'ri'. 'I’lii^ 

Tantis now number 2,209, lieing most numerous in Adamdlghi. 

Then follows a group of nine casti's, which though considen’d Intprinodiiitc 
im]»ur<', ar(* not (h's])iscd, and have; some* claim to lesiiectabilit y, 
particularly if they hav(‘ (‘iiough money to conciliat(‘ t In' liigli(*r 
castes. Ajnongst th(‘s(* a.r(^ the Sonars or Swarnakars and *Sul)ar- 
nabaniks,an otfshoot ot th<‘ Haniya castin 4'h(' (Jiasa Itholias \v(*re 
foruK'rly washei'inmi, to whom th(‘ ]»rotession of agi icult nri' has 
nowgivcni a highm’ [xisition ; 45 in numb(‘r 4'h(‘ fSutradliar, or 
carpenter caste is socalh'd from th(‘ thn'ad, with which 

they mark out tlieir work. 'Ihis caste numh(‘red 1,280 in 1901. 

Th(' gr(‘at majoi ily of the carpenbu’s in l^ogra are Miisalmans. TIk^ 

Shrihil is not [iro^x'rly a s('parat<* casti* hut the title of tli<^ niori> 
respi'ctable nu'mbers of th(‘ Sinni caste, which is ordinarily 
considi'rcd entirely impure. Consid(*ring that most of tlu* rice 
tradi' of the district is in the hands of memhers of this casti', and 
t hat many of them are nun-chants of considin-ahle wi'alth, it, is only 
natural that the ^hahas of llogrii should claim som(‘ n'spcn-tahility. 

Their number cannot be givi'ii, as in the Census 8tat(nnent tlu'y 
are not distinguished from the »Sunris. 

Uien come the lowi'st cast(‘s of tlu' Hindus, and though most how' cast('.^. 
particular about their castc^ distinctions amongst t hems(4v(‘s, are 
desjiisc'd by the superior classi's. Amongst th('s(‘ anH h(‘ Jugis, 
or weavers, n'markable amongst Hindus for burying their dead; 

3,318 in number. The Sunris an' wiiu'-.sidh'rs liy caste, fait many 
liave become petty traders in country produce, and brokers for 
tlie grain and oilsi'cd exporters, some follow' husbaiulry as a 
profession. They number, including ShcHias 4,278. DholxTs or 
w'ashermen, 1,1 14 in number are in this group. All the castes 
engaged in the fishing and boating inrlustry, including Tiyars, 

Mai, Malo, IMakali, and Alanjhis, who altogether number something 
like 6,000 souls, are also in this group. 
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Then there are the semi-Hinduised aboriginals. Koches are 
foniid ill this district mostly in the police division of P5nclibibi, 
on the l)urders of Dinajpur. They can l>e distinguished from all 
other Bengalis ])y tludr ])road faces, flat noses, and projecting 
cheek-liones, and also by their appearance and different styles 
of dress. They profess to lie Hindus, but while they follow tlie 
Hindu ndigion in the main, they also practise some ceremonies 
borrowt'd Irom iMusalmans, and others whicli are apparently 
remnants of an older superstition. In describing the ethnical 
divisions of tlie people, reference has been made to this people 
as the probable alioriginals of this part of Bengal. They are 
ordinary cultivators, labourers, and preparers of chird and Jc/iai 
Irom rice. Thc^y number 30,245, excluding the greater numlier 
of tliem who joined Islam and including the Kajbansis wlio are 
the Koch(‘s who first accejfled Hinduism and took their sounding 
title at th(^ time. Though in the present census the figures for the 
Koches and hajbansis have been amalgamated, yet there is little 
reason to doubt that the Kajbansis of Kangpurat least have no con- 
lUH'tion with the Koches and that the two communities spring from 
entirely diflerent sources. The Kajbansis appear to be a Dravidian 
tribe allied to the Tiyarsand they probably owned the name long 
before the Mongoloid Koch kings rose to power. Their religion 
is also different. The Koch worsliips Siva and eats pork, 
while the Kajbansi is usually a Vaishnava and eschews unclean 
food. 

The Namasudras, or Chandals, are one of the great race 
castes of East Bengal. Another race caste living to the further 
west ol them being the Pods. Tlio full strength of these two 
castes in Piastern llengal is concealed by the fact that larger 
numbers liave been converted to Muhammadanism and now call 
themselves Shaiklis. The ethnic characteristics of this race are 
in the main Mongoloid. It prolxibly entered Nortli Bengal by 
way of the Brahmaputra Valley and ruled there, until it was 
taislied southwards hy a second invasion of the Koch and other 
IMongoloid trih(‘s lioin the .same direction. Tlie Chandals are now 
cultivators and lisheriium, and are 7,901 in number. They are 
found mostly in the east and south of the district. 

Ihe Haris, or swine-herds and sweepers, are 4,883 in 
number. They form a large class in BogrS and Panchbibi police 
divisions, llie extensive jungles in the latter affording capital heed- 
ing ground for tlieir swine, wbieli they export to Calcutta. Buna is 
not the name of a distinct caste, but the appellation applied to the 
weslerii hill people as a lx)dy, who come from the Santal Parganas 
to J.ower Bengal in search of work. It is probably a corruption 
of the name of tlieir largest tribe, Bhuiya. In Bogr3, the Bunas 
include Kajwars, Baraiks, Bhuiyas and GhatwSls. They number 
1,863, and are most numerous on the Panchbibi clearings. The 
Chamar and Muchi are two distinct castes, related to one 
another by the similarity of the profession, shoemakiug and 
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Icathor-ciresiiing, ratlier than by any rac’e athnify. Th(‘ Clianiflrs 
^■orne from up-country, a large number from Diufijpur bciiig 
seltleil at Dhupcbanchia. Tliey are tie' more numerous ot t lu‘ 
two casl(‘s, which together mimlxu’ 1,B73, iTi<»r(‘ than two-tliids 
of whom reside in Shcrjmr police division. The Jlagdis are 
lishermen, palaii([uin-])earers, and labourers and are \)22 in 
numl)er, almost all in polic(‘ divisi(»n, Slimpur. d'he (•ast(* 
gave its name to, or received It from, flu* old division of Hidlfil 
Sen’s kingdom, known as Bagdi or Soulh Bengal. iNIr. Balavyal 
was of ojunion tliat the Bagdis weix' hrouglit 1o Bogia in recent 
times to lielp the indigo- planters in tlieir lactory work. Their 
original home was the uplands of the Harhd(‘sha, and eviui in his- 
torical times tliere was a ruling chitd’ of this ivu'C in Bishuu[)nr. 
The Bediyils are a well-known wandering and gipsy-trih(‘ in 
liower Bengal, with Hindu affinities, who are nol(‘d thieves and 
burglars. In spite of the similarity of name, it appears Ihal. tlui 
Bediyils of this district an* a distinct I rihe, being a (dass ol'Musal* 
mans, better known as Baramasifis, from living tlu^ 1 w(dve {hdi'n) 
months (mm) of the year in boats. Tliis manner of lih* is pn*- 
served by no less a sanction than ahsolula^ loss of caste for any 
meml3er of the tribe who is found on shore aftv'r tin* ja<*kals begin 
to cry. Tli(‘y nuitd.)(‘r 740, and are found clii(‘lly in tin* rivers ol 
tlie Slicrpur and ShariSkilndi ihdvds. Tluu’r oshuisibh* m(*aiis of 
livelihood is petty trade in bead-l^angh's and other miscellam'ous 
articles which suit, the tastx^ of tlu^ villagers. But they an* still 
suspected as being given to thefts and burglaries and tlndr inovi*- 
ments liave tlu'refoni to be carefully walcli(‘d by tin* police. 


The Muhammadans recognize two main social divisions: (1) Muhaauna.l- 
Asluilf or Sliarif, and (2) Ajlaf, which iu Ikmgali lias bemi cor- 
rupted to Atrap. The first, which means ‘uob]<‘’, includes all 


descendants of foreigners and converts from the liigh(*r caste's of 


Hindus. Amongst the Ashrafs, the first plaec* in ilu^ social 


system is held by the Saiads, just as does the Brahman amongst 


tlie Hindus. The Saiads numbered 2,1.30 in the district at tin*. 


last census. The Sliaikhs under which category have been 
shown no h^ss tlian 608,820 MnsalmJns of tlie district, also claim 
to be Ashrafs, but there can he no doubt that Hu* majoi-ity of 
them in this district are really converts from low Hiu(lu castes, 
and therefore properly belong to the Ajliif class. The Bathaiis, of 
whom there are 2,900 in this district, and the Mughals 59 in 
number, are also generally classed as Ashrafs. All other Muham- 
madans including the functional groups such as .lolahas tweaversh 
Dhunias (cotton -carders), Kulu.s (oil-pres.sers), Darzis ftailors) and 
the like, and all converts of lower rank arc collectively known 
by the contemptuous term Ajlaf, or “ mean people”. The , lolahas 
number 12,559 and the Kulus 9,65.3 in this district. 

The mean age of males calculated on 100,000 of population 
for North Bengal, which includes Bogra, has remained practically 
stationary since 1881. It was 24'3 for 1881, 24T for 1891 and 
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23 8 for 1901. This comparative lowness of the mean age and 
its sliglit decline in the last census are in part due to the 
imhealthiiiess of most parts of North lleiigal, which reduces the 
average longevity of the people, and also to tlie high birth-rate 
whicli raises the proportion of childnni. 

Tiie last census showed 437,349 males of all religions to 
417,184 females. The mimber of females to each thousaiul males 
of the natural population of the district was 1,003 in 1881, 999 in 
1891, and 967 in 1901. TIuis a slight tendency towards the rise 
of the male population is noticeal)le in the later decades. 

The most striking fact is the univ(‘rsality of marriage. 
Out of (wery 1,000 males in the district, 485 are marrii'd, 480 
unmarried and 35 widowed. But of cv(‘ry 1,000 fejnales, 485 are 
married, 358 uninarri(‘d and 157 widowed. A refenmec to tlie ag<i 
details shouts that more than four-fifths of the unmarried males were 
under 15 years of age. The figures for the females are still more 
striking. Only just ov('r one-third of the ])OpuIation is un- 
married, and of these practically the entire numlx'r was bidow 
15 years of age. Tli(‘ total mimber of unmarried feinal(‘s I’or ages 
above 15 was only 6 out of eviay 1,000 of population. In the 
case of males for evi'ry 1,000 of the [lopulation there are 68 
unmarried for ages above 15. 

Ill the eyes of the Hindus maiTiage is a religious sacrament, 
essential and irrevocable. A man must marry in order to begirt 
a son, who may ])erlbrm his funeral (‘eremony, n'sciie Ids soul 
and the souls of Ids ancestors from liell. With tlie Muhammad- 
ans manaage is a civil contract rather than a religious sac-rameut. 
Early marriage is tiu* rule amongst tlie Hindus and the jiractiee 
is the same' with tlie Muhammadan, altliough in thi'ory a Mu- 
hammadan girl whon marrit'd should be of an age (*apable of 
giving Ik'i* consent. Out of a thousand of the mah^ Hindu 
pojmlaiioii of the district, six weri^ marrii'd undiwl lii^ ag(* of 10 in 
1881, the saini' number ill 1891, fait 12 in 1901. 'J4 h‘ corrcsiionding 
iigures for hanalcs were 95 in 1881, G8 in 1891 and 59 in 1901. 
For the Muliammadaii males the iigures \ver(‘ 3 1 in 1881, 8 in 
1891, and 12 in 1901. For Musalman females the corresponding 
figures wett^ lOG for 1881, 75 for 1891 and 57 for 1901. It thus 
a])])ears that the maiTiageable age of girls amongst Musalmans and 
Hindus is ahout the same, and that there is a tendency amongst 
both communities fur the marriageahh^ ag(‘ of girls to slowly rise. 

Tlu^ general rule amongst th(^ Hindus is that a man sliould 
content himself with one wife, and sliould not marry a si'cond, 
unless tlie first is barnui or afflicted with incurable disease. 
Thus we find at the last census there were 32,114 wives to 41,289 
husbands amongst tlie Hindus. The ajipareiit excess of husbands 
being no doidit due to the great number of Hindu immigrants, 
many of whom are married men, hut who liave left their wives at 
home. But even allowing for tliis, it is clear that amongst the 
Hindus monogamy must he the general rule, and polygamy the 
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exception. A Muluiininadan may marry as many as four wiv(\s', 
but, as a riilo, conitaits liimscdl with oik*. Accordiiu; to the last 
cc'usus the iiurnbor of married Muhammadan males was 17(^,iil7 
aj^rjiiii.st 109,870 wi\es. Jud^iiiu’, liowe\<‘r, from my ('X])eri(‘iic(‘ of 
the district, tie' accuracy of th(^ al)ovt‘ tiourCs ap[)t‘ars to ho 
a little doubtful ; for a Muhanunadan with more tliaii one wife 
is more the rule than th(‘ I'xci^pt ion. 

The re-niarria^o' of widows is forbidden by the Hindu 
relio’ion, and amongst tin' highest classi's the prohihition is 
strictly enforced. Thus we tiud that out of a total Hindu leinale 
po[)ulation of 70, .'189, the number of widows was 10,174, or in 
otlnn* words the widows wen' just h'ss than one-fourth of tin' total 
fcnnale population. Amongst Muhammadans it is tin' almost 
universal ])racti(*e for a widower to marry a;^ain, unh'ss he is 
already advaiKu'd in lite. Widows an* comp;irativ('ly few amongst 
Muhammadans, but tliey still numb(a* 49,1190 or m^arly one-sixth 
of the total female Mmalmau ])opulation. Again W(‘ lind that 
amongst a thousand Hindus theia' wi'n*, b(‘tw(M‘u the !ig(‘s of 1.5 
and 40, IlO widow(‘rs and 204 widows at tin' last census, Tlu^ 
corresponding tigures for the Musa I man [) 0 [)ulatiou stoo<l at 29 
wddowers and 104 widows, 'riiii not(‘worthy ])oints in tln^ jibove 
ligun's ar(‘ tin' great disparity b(‘twe(‘n Wio. number of widow(‘d 
mah's and females amongst both Hindus and Muliannnadans, 
and the much greater pia'poiah'rancc' of widowasl leinah's amongst 
thc^ Hindus wIk'u cum[)ar('d with their Musalmau sistcus. 

Th(‘ daily life of a villager of Bogrii is not v<‘ry dilfi'rent from .Social life, 
that, of his brotliei' Musalman agriculturist in other parts of East 
B('ngaj,. Though less pugnacious and perha[)s l(*ss virile than the 
Musarmans of Barisal for inslanc<‘, they ar<^ nion^ ])ernn*ate(l with 
rc'ligious zi'al, and tlierc* is more: of a fc(‘ling of unity amongst 
them, than is to IxHbund amongst the Hindu villagers. A good 
(h‘al of iK'ighliourly feeling, how(‘ver, g(merally prevails amongst 
tli(‘ Hindu and Musalman pcaisants of the district. The zaniL)i- 
(/e /’.s an 5 mostly Hindus, and th<‘ local officers of zanihu lavs 

even when tlK' ztcntlnddr is him.s(dfa follow(*r of Islam (as for in- 
stance, the Nawab of Bogra and 8hrih Nazim Ud-diii Alnd Husain) 
ar(‘ mostly Hindus. But seldom is such good feeling to b(^ s(‘(‘n 
l)(‘tw('(m landlords and tenants, as exists almost univ(“rsally in 
this littU^ district. In s[)ite of tin; existences of a fairly large 
numb(‘r of Faraizis, the majority of the Musalmans still take 
])ait in all Hindu h'stivals, fairs, etc., and during the Muharram 
the Hindus enjoy themselves and are as conspicuous in the 
processions as the Mu.salmans thems(‘lves. 

Tlie same patient toil, combined with the same thriftlessness 
and want of foresight, and the same proneness to b(! led into inis^ 
chi<wons litigations l)y the advicj; of interested i)arties, mark the 
lilV^ of tin; ]jeasant here as in other parts of ifengal. Communal 
lift^, though undergoing a procc'ss of disinti'gration, is still a reality 
in the villages, and in all social ceremonials and petty differences 
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tiie decision of (lie Pdnch has all the sanction of uinvritt(ni law. 
Bat p(a-]iaps the (joenda or diwania tout) which officer 

is souKdirnes fdled by the village Vradhan hiinscdf, exercisc'sa 
much more }X)icnt sway over the daily life of these peasants of 
Central Ihoi^’al districts than is th(^ cas(' els(‘wh(Te. Kducation 
is advancing amongst the masses, but the day seems to ])e y(‘t far 
olT wIk'u the villager will be a])le both to undeistand and guard 
his own inbn'sts. Vet in spite of the presence of evil advisers tlie 
people are not so litigious as in some of tla^ more east(‘rn districts of 
the province, and although professional witnesses, who will de])ose 
to anything for nion(‘y are not uncommon, cases of deep-laid ])lots 
and diabolical ingenuity rarely tind tludr way totla^ courts. 

Boys ajid girts amongst both Hindus and Muliammadans are 
marri('d early, and although tin? practice of marrying the same 
girl successively to moix^ than oin^ Imsband for mouthy is not 
uncommon amongst tiie Muhammadans, y('t the standard of sexual 
morality is n^porUal to t)e improving, d'lu* seclusitiu of wonnm 
of botli Hindu and Muhammadan connnunilies, is far less rigor- 
ous in villages tlian in towns ; and amongst the low(‘r classes, the 
wumc'ii do almost as much of the work of Ihe th'lds as do tlie men. 
In })oint of ch'anliness and as regards I In' cojnfoits of their dwell- 
ing houses, tlie 'rdiifdts of Bimgal compare very favourably witli 
the rdiyat.i of Orissa and Bihar, and some of tlie huts of the 
J^ogra rdiyats, with their clean that<*hed roofs and gray clay- 
smear(‘d walls, cloistered in the shade of the gracidul ari'ca and 
the shady mango and jack, look th(‘ v('ry picture', of peace and 
repose. Indeed, although signs of vigorous life and enti'rprise 
are absent from the.se villages, .squalor and abj(?ct poverty are also 
I'qually absent. Bi'sides tlie si'a.sonal fairs and festivals, and the 
testivitic's connected with marriages and otlu'r social ceremonies, 
nothing i^ver ha])p('ns to lireak the dull monotony of villagi' life. 
But the peopli^ are cheerful, and tlu'y liave not th(^ same weary 
and a })re-occupied look of the average Bengal peasants, perhaps 
because their fields are more li'rtih^ and their crops are more 
certain, than is the ca.se in less favoured jiarts of the province. 
Th(' peoph? of the district arii reported to be averse to leaving 
their homes in search of employment (‘Isewliere, and then^ appears 
to be a total lack of industrial enterjaisc. It cannot l)e said, how- 
ever, that they are altogether impervious to all influences of 
progress, for the recent advance made in the education of girhs is 
ph(‘iiomenal. 

Life in the towns and the larger villages, of course, is some- 
what different. Public interests, the duties of citizenship, and 
oi'ganized social amusements may Idc said to have some share in 
the daily life of the average educated citizen of Bogra. Here also 
the liarmony in the relations of the Hindus and Muhammadans is 
very striking. Tlie pleaders, who are as u.sual the most influen- 
tial body ill the district, are sagacious and practical men, and 
during the recent political agitations connected with the partition of 
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the old Pvovinoe of were sin^nilar in j('alizin<4’ that 1 Ih» 

seliool-boys are not tin* lj(‘st eiistodians ofthc' ])o!itieal as])iraf ion.s 
of th(' people'. Thc'ie is a Piildie Library, a P(H)pl('’s Cliih, and a 
Tli('atr(‘ Mall wbi're the local amateur Dramalic Soeiedy, ealh'd 
‘‘The Edward Dramatic Association,” which conpwises se've'ral 
(ioveriiment oHicials, act Bengali plays and thus afford ('xcelhmt 
amusemc'nt for the public. Then* are no journals publislu'd in the 
district, but there are two or tbre<‘ political sociedie's and one' 
lit('rary association calb'd Baourfi 8ahitya Sainiti. As was notice'd 
in a ree'i'ut administration ri'port of tlie distried, tlu' birth of 
})ubli(r opinion amongst the iMnhaminadan.s has Ixurn ( he inosf, 
no(ic('abb‘ onteome of the creation of tin* New ProviiUM*, and fhi‘ 
lejuh'rs of that community are exercising’ theii- influence* in 
ad\ancing education and culture* amongst th(*ir e*o-religionists. 

Out of e've'ry 10, ()()() of jeopnlalion of the* dis(rie*t, spe'ak h:iu{,Mia<;(>. 

languages of t he' Aiyan b’amily, A 1 ejf the* iMnnela h'amily, (5 eef 
the* Dravielian Eamily, e>ne* of the* 'ribe*lo-l)nrrjiian Family and e)n(^ 
spe'aks otb(*r language. Again out of a 10, ()()() of poi)idatie)n !),79 l 
spe'ak Ib'ngali, 142 Jlineli, one* Oriya, and G3othe‘r language's. 

Thus He'iigali is the* language* ed“ over OA pe*r e.*('nt. of tbe^ ])(‘e)pi(\ 

The diale'e't speeke'ii is what is known as Ne>rlhe*rn He'ugal eef t he* 

Easte*rn Brane*h. “ i’he* standard of the* iNe)id!)e'rn diale'e't e)f 
Bengal/’ says Dr, Orie'iseen, “may be* take*ii tee la* tlie'tbrm of* the 
language, whie*h is spe)ke*n in f he* eiislrie*t e)f Dinrij])ur. but the^ 
feirm eef the* diale'e't spe)ke*n in Bogra elilfe*rs \cry little* freou that 
of Dinaj[)ur.” d'o the* seeuth in Krijshahi anel Iklbna it mea'e* ue*arly 
appreeache's tlie* standarel eliale'ct of Ce*ntral Bengal. The Northe*rn 
diale'ct is sjeoke'u in the* distrieds of Kajshrihi, Dinajpur, Beigra anel 
Pfilena. Tlie wholes of this t ract has within historic time's bee'u 
subje(*t to Keicb tribe's anel me*inbe*rs eifthis tiibe st ill e*xisf;in e'ae*h 
distrie't. Tlic'y we're* originally repeirte'd as sjie'aking their original 
Koedi language*, but on an e'xaminatiem of fhe* sp('e*imens of’ the 
language, Dr. (iriersem feamel that the*y have* give*n up the'ir origi- 
nal speech, and imw emly spe'ak a meire* eir le*ss ce)rruj>t varie*ty of 
Northern Bemgali. Accoreling to Dr. (irie'rson's calculation 
740,807 persons spe*ak Northe*rn Be'iigali in Bogra. 

He notices the* fbllenving points rcgareling f his form of thei 
dialect : “ The syste*ni of s])elling anel pronunciatiem cle)se*ly folleiws 
that eif Ce'iitral Bengal, the* nmre* contracteel forms of the verbal cem- 
j ligation being, as a rule*, feillowcel. He're anel there we me*et the* le‘tt(*r 
/ use*d insteael of r, as in the* word Sfiriley for ^ar7/rc, in the* henly.” 

As re'gards vocabulary note the* use eif the word tdbaty the 
►Sanskrit tdvat, to mean “ e^very thing”. 

“ In the* decle*nsion of nemns, there is a lo(*ative singular in St 
ov at. Exaiiqiles are : /i ns// in trouble. 'J'he* nominative* plural 
sonu'times takes the* same form as that of the* instrnmemtal singu- 
lar 'Jduis, (‘li/uioi/dlSy premonneed chJid'wdlSy chilelren. Besieh's 
the usual genitive plural emdiiig in dti\ for iHcjer, as in hesdaUry 
of harlots, there is a similarly contraeted aceusative-dative plural, 
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as in clidJmnltk^ to tlio servants ; handlnulel-^ friends. In t]ie 
pronouns also, it will be seen that 11i(‘r(' is a tendcnicy to dro}) 
the final e of the accusative-dativ<^ t<a’minalioji he. For the 
district of llogra the following peculiarities may be noted :—hd, 
a father ; turi^ oven tliine ; in e, ro we ; and ('s])('cially th(‘ cui’ious 
verbal forms, k a rtiitc h hi ^ 1 am doing ; k li cl t t i t ec h h ?, 
I am working ; k a rtutuc It h u , thou art making ; ami 
h a r t i t i c k h e j he is making.”* 

The author of the Bacjurdr BltPlUtchsh gives a list of words 
p('culiar to the district, most of which how(‘Vca* ap[)ear to belong 
to the dialect ])revalent in Kasterji Kcmgal gtmevally. We may 
notice, howcnaw, the use of naVl for vire. (g\r\ \ (diark U)r bnjm 
(thundra*), dopd for garta (a hole), pdkhi for hi(j}id , fold ^oYU)'dni 
(chudder). f 

The contribution of this district to H(mgali literature is, as 
might have been expected, comparativtdy insignificant. But it is 
interc'sting to note that of the numerous Btaigati viu’sions of the 
iio7ndya7n/, the authorsln[» of om* is attril)ufed to a resident of 
this district named hiityananda, whose ])seudonym was Adviita- 
cliarjya, as lie is su|)pos(‘dto have writtiai his Rdmdynna througli 
divi ne inspiration. The author is described in contmiqiorary 
works as a resident of a village known as Baraliaria or Suberna- 
puri to the north of the Atrai and W(‘st of tlie Karatoyfi. In this 
work Sita is ro'presented as an avaidr of Kali. The author flour- 
ished some time after Kirttilias in the 15th century. The 
work, which is a metrical com]X)sitioii is written in the (liaU'ct of 
North Ihmgal, with peculiariti(‘s special to ]^)Ogra, Kajshrilii and 
AIrdda. Tlie next nann^ we come a(!ross is that of oim Durgatia 
J^arkar Saheb, a Alusalmaii resid(*nt of Mahicharan village. His 
work, also in ver.se, was called Emdm Jdtrdir Pnthi and is a relig- 
ious treatise. It is curious, however, that the Muhammadan 
writer has an ode to “ Saraswati,” the Hindu goddess of learning, 
in his book. The next work is Sanskrit coTnmentary of the 
well-known Sanskrit grammar “ SW-sumf/’ by one Krimniirayan 
Hhattficharjya of Baran, a village in Dlmpchanchia ihdnd. 
Some tim(‘ in the 17th century, during the Vaishnava 
period, ou(* Kabi Ballav of Aroril village, near Mahasthau, wroh^ a 
book in verse called “ Rasakcidamba." The work is specially 
devoted to de.scribing the religious faitli of the Sahajia sect of 
Vaishnavs. Lastly, reference has already lieeii mad(^ to the 
“ Jkigurdr ShetihdshP (History of Bogra) writt(m by Kali Kamal 
Sarbavauma, a teacher of the local school, and published in 18G1. 
The book is unique in being an attempt by a literary man to 
de.scribe tlie hi.story of his own times in a colloquial style. The 
district doe.s not appear to have supplied any names to the roll 
of the Bengali authors of recent times. 

* Dr. (iriersoii’s Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. V., Indo- Avan Family. 
Tart 1 (pages 120 and 156). 

t Page 20, Bagurdr Shrtihdsh. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH. 

In {\w Shriihdtih. ot Houjra ])u!)lisli(Hl in ihn y(^ar 1801, io JIt'iiKli— Tusm 
which reference has already hcini niadt*, it is slale(i (hat in | hose 
days, fever, plUhisis, morbid i;»-o\v(h of llesli !il flic an':;nlar poinl^ 
ol the ribs, hvdr()C(‘I(‘ and <>'(>ilr(‘ wori* llic prindjial diseases in 
the (listriel. These di.seas(*s ai-e said to have Ixmmi vei v ohslinah‘, 
and ])enpl»‘ onc{‘ a1taek(‘d with th(‘ni liardly <‘ver sin'viv('d. 

(inacks \\an'(‘ then th(‘ only medical ad\iseis availal»le, Cases of 
cholera or small-pox app(‘ar to hav(‘ Ixsai very ranc Ev(‘n in 1872, 
accordine’ to tlie last tnn(d/cc/’, an improvement intlc' In'allli ol‘ 
tli(‘ disiri(!i was uolicealde owiiiLj' to tli(‘ clearing of jiin^ie, and 
on accomit of tlie rdi/jals Ix'ing l)(dt(‘r ted than li('foi'<\ 'I'lieiv 
has been further improvement in the j)nhlie health wilhin na-eid. 
years, due chicdly to t he elearing of jnnghy hetttn- sanital ion, 
more exLmsive us(‘ of well wat(‘r. the opening up of lh<‘ dishahT 
in diffeiamt directions by the construct ion of roads and la idgvs, 
and other im[)rovcm(‘nts ; and judged both by its im'dieal statis- 
tics and the opinion of tin* natives of tin' coiinliy, liogra is now 
the healthi('st district in th(‘ Bajshahi Division. 

Th(' liealthicst mont lis of t he yeai’ are Id'hrnary to August, 
and the heaviest mortality is r(‘coid<‘d during th(‘ aulnmn aiid 
the cold-weather months after the cessat ion ot th(‘ rains, 
healthiest parts of Hie district are thos(‘ liordering tlu' Brahma- 
putra and the Bangilli rivers in thd Sharirikiindi and Dhunot, 
which have not only the advantage* of a fna* subsoil drainage, hut. 
are also regularly cleaned out evi'iy yi'ar by the overtlow of Hood 
water from thosi* rivers. JVlice stations Bfinchhihi, Sihganj, 

Bogril and Hlierpur are the most unh('althy ; whih* the civil 
station of Bogra occujiies a mean position. 

“ A comparison of the vital statistics for any lengthy p(*riods,” Vital 
to fjuote the words of Mr. ()’Mall(*y, ‘'is rendered impossible by 
the changes in the system of registering births and deaths winch 
have taken place from time to time.* In 1869, the duty of r(*port- 
ing deaths was imposed on the village ch(Utkiddr>% nwd in 1876 
the system was extended to Ijirths ; tmt the returns receivisl w(‘re 
so incomplete that they were soon discontinued, and, (*xc(‘pt in 
towns, deaths alone wen* registen'd until 1892, when the coll(*c- 
tion of statistics of births as well as of deaths was ordered, and the 
system now in vogue was introduced.”* 

* Gazetteer of Cuttack, page oil. 

il 
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According to the present system, births and deaths in the 
municipal towns are registered by the town chaukidars and also 
by the guardians of the cliildren. The reports are compiled in 
the thdnds and sent to the Civil Surgeon. 

In rural areas, the births and deaths are registered by the 
village chaukidars, who report them to the thdnd officers, who 
note them in the registers kept for the jnirpose, and then submit 
monthly returns to the Civil Surgeon. It is hardly necessary to 
add that the present system leaves much room for improvement. 

Taking the figures for the ten years from 1893 -1902 (annexed 
in the B. volume), w'e find that for the whole district the average 
number of births reported in a year was 29,168 or 34T3 per 
thousand of the population as it stood in 1901 , and of deaths 
23,474 or 27-40 per thousand. Of (h'atlis, the largest number 
appears to have b(‘en caused V)y fev(‘r, whicli accounted for 21-98 
per cent, per thousand , cholera coining next with a percentage of 
1-63 only. 

The death-rate for the (|uinquennium ending in 1904-05, 
appears to have been 28-35 per niille against 28*44, the average 
for the previous ten years. The death-rate has therefore been 
practically stationary. 

It is interesting to compare the.se figures with those of other 
districts in the R5jsh5hi Division. During the quinquennium 
ending 1904-05, while the death rate per mille of Bogra was 28 35 
that of Hajshahi was 37*11, of Dinajiair 38*2(), of JalpSiguri 33 31, 
of Darjeeling 39*65, of Rangpur 32-92. and of PShnS 33-47. 

In 1905, the mortality reached the high figure of 37*85 per 
mille, owing chiefly to an outbreak of cholera in an epidemic 
form, which rai.sed the death-rate from this cause to 9-35 per 
mille. It fell again to 26*74 per mille in 1906 and 26*85 in 1907. 

For every 100,000 of population there were 77 male.s and 
64 females insane in 1881, 99 males and 80 females in 1891, 54 
males and 52 females in 1901. There has thus been a sensible 
decrease in the number of insane persons in the district during 
the last decade. 'I he figures for blind jiersons were 80 for males 
and 78 for females in 1881, 89 males and 100 females in 1891, 76 
males and 52 females in 1901. The number of blind persons 
thus also shows a decrease. For lepers the figures are still more 
encouraging, for, whereas in 1881 there were 105 male and 29 
female lepers, and in 1891 there were 81 male and 25 female 
lepers, in 1901 there were only 38 male and 11 female lepers. This 
marked and progressive decline in the number of the affected, espe- 
cially betw-een 1 881 and '189 1, has been common not only to Bengal 
but to the rest of India. It was attributed by general consent 
to a more accurate enumeration, i.«., to the exclusion from the 
return of persons whose infirmities, whatever they might be, did 
not fall within the scope of the definition laid down in the 
instruction to the enumerators. But in the case of leprosy at 
least there is also a fairly widespread opinion that the disease is 
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really becoming less common. “ The decline of leprosy in Europe,” 
says Mr. Gait in his (Vn^us lL*port, “ is altiihiited mainly to 
improved hygienic habits and surroundings and to increased mate- 
rial prosperity, and it may be hoped that the same causes will 
gradually bring aliont its disappearance from India.” 

The proportion ofdeatlis from ditTerent diseases for the ten Urerailing 
years ending in 11)02 has been given in the B volume. The follow- 
ing table gives tlie number of deaths from ditlerent diseases for 
each month of the year 1907 
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10 
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9 

' 1 
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1.35 
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i ^ 

... 
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240 

2,220 

Dcccnihcr ... ! 

171 1 

17 


2,527 

I 

i 

>1 

1 I 

277 

3,016 

(rrand Total ... j 

1,120 

133 : ... 

18,801 

t)(- 

12 

430 

0 j 

2,202 

22,946 


The prevailing diseases are fever, intermittent, remittent, 
continued, and their sequelae; various forms of bowel complaints, 
hepatitis, spleen disease, scrofula, scurvy, rheumatism, and in 
the cold months, bronchitis. It will be seen from the above 
figures that fever prevails almost throughout the year, and is 
responsible for by far the largest number of (heaths in the 
district. It is least in June and causes greatest mortality during 
autumn and cold weather months. But as was remarked in the 
last Gazetteer “ it is generally those who have suffered from repeated 
attacks of fever during the rains, and whose liver and spleen have 
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])er*]i rifTe(*to(l, tliat sink during tho cold season, when the range 
of till' th(a-inomet(‘r is extreme ; and that fresli attacks during 
tliis season ol th(' y(‘ar ar(‘ rather the exception than the rule.” 

In 1U()(), fever caused 18,448 deaths or 21*58 per mille of the 
population (outot 20*71) deaths })er mille from all causes) against 
20,820 deaths or 24*07 per mille in 1005. In 1907, it caused 18,801 
d('aths or 22*00 per mill(\ out of 20*85 from all causes. The 
mortality was Vi<'avi(‘st in Sherpiir //m?m, where it caused 29*50 
d('aths per mille in 1900, and 30*40 deaths in 1907. Panchbibi 
sliow(‘d the n(‘xt largest number of deaths from this source with 
a mortality of 27*40 per milh* in 1900, and 30*75 in 1907. 

('hoh'ra and small-[)ox, more often in sporadic form, also 
app(‘ai* from I inn* to lime. Goitre* prevails especially in the police 
divisions ol Shariakandi and Dhunot, and ])rincipally in those 
paris ill which jute is grown and stei*ped. It, is said to attack 
women ratlu'r than men and rarely to ap]tear before tin* person 
has atlained the agi* ot 15. In 1900, no less tluiu 437 persons in 
(Shariakandi and 199 in Dhunot wi'n* found to liave goitre. 

Put cholera, small-pox, I’evi'r, diarrhoea and dysent(n*y often 
tak(‘ an <‘pidcinic form and carry olf a large number of poo]jle. 
(diolera is common in Ihaiids Dhunot and ►Shariakandi, chi(‘fly 
in I Ik* rainy s(*ason, wIk'ii the foul wafer spi'i'dily spreads the 
e]iid(‘iiii(* among* I In* village's. An (‘pidemii* of (*holera visited 
t In* (list rii't i n 1905, and carri(*d off 7,990 p(*rsons ; while in the 
wint(*i* of 1907 and the spring of 1908, 247 ])(*opl(‘ tell victims to 
small-pox, mostly in Jjogra town. In Imth cases the infection 
was im])ort(*d from outside tin* district. 

Tin* causes ot most of tin* dis(*ases are to be found,” it was 
said in tin* last GazfttC(’7\ rattier in the naturi* of the ordinary 
occupations of the ])(*opl(‘, than in any sj)(*cial insalubrity of tln^ 
district. Tlirei ‘-fourths of tin* pi'ople are growi'rs of ric(‘, the 
cultivation ol which exposi*sf hem constantly to every inclemency 
ol tin* w(*ath(*r In tlie sowing season the peasant has to stand 
all day up to his knees in the llo(_>(k‘d fields, whilst planting out 
tin* s('(*dlings. In the cold w(*ather, he has not sufficient cloth- 
ing to ke(*j) him warm. His food is, for a large part of tho year, 
and sp(*eially during the unhealthy autumn mouths, new rice 
ol a coarse description, whi(*h is always found to be a cause of 
sickness.” Put it may be observ(*d that the habits of the agri- 
culturists of Pogra an* not very differ(‘nt to those of the inhabi- 
tants of other jiarts of India, and a hardy outdoor life is consi- 
deri'd liy many to insure healtli rather tlian invite dis(*as(‘. In 
tin* ►Sanilary Pejiort for 1908, tln^ Civil 8urg(‘on of Bogra makes 
tin* iollowing ohs(*rvalions on this point : — “ All the fever cases in 
this district were niaiidy malarial in th(*ir nature. Marshy low 
lands, bamboo buslies and thi(*kly planted tiees around the 
resideidial huts abound in the district. These causes jireveiit 
sunlight from ])ciM*t rating into the huts and cons(‘(]uently 
they ;iiid tln-ir ‘'inroundings remain dam}), and form favourable 
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bropclino- nosts for mosqniloes. Tlios(Miios(jniloe-! inocniaic' tho 
peo])K‘, wiio ;^(nioral]y willioiH iiuidi covoriiii^ and u illiniit 

Miosqnito rurlains. If is tliiis I hat malarial [xnson is s|»r«‘a(l 
amongst ( ho |)('o])lt'. 

that as it may, il. cannot Im denied lhal tlu* o(>ii(‘val Insanitary 
insanitary habits of livin<^M)l' I he |)(‘()ph‘ of tlu* rural ari'as, J^id 
the ent ir(‘ lack o( any orj^anisat ion lor the inij>ro\4‘ni(‘nt of t la^ areas, 
sanitary condition of lh«‘ \ illa^'es, mt* (o a o|(*a| t'xlent resj)on- 
si])l(' fur the mi sat is factory health (»f this as of many otlna' 
district s of Ibmeal. 

The \\'ater'Sn])]>ly of viilaya's is liable* to many sonret's of 
contamination, and tin* vilhveers do not a|)|)i'ar lo exe'i’cise* any 
discrimination in select iny | heir drinkiny water. ]‘('o]ile living 
away from the' rivei' banks ge nerally use* water from wi'lls, which 
in most, ease's are' imt pro[)erly leieeke'd afte'r. It, is not nnnsnal iei 
tind we'lls sitnate'd close' to whe*r(' jie'eejde' eh'lee-ate', eer de'jiex'^it. 
refuse from tlu'ir kileln'ii and e-e»w-she'els. d'he' vilhij^e* site's are* 
alsej eifte'ii very tbul, s[)eeially in the' rainy se'a.'^em, when the' 
village'rs seldemi ^ei far frenn the'ir home's tei at te'iiei calls of nal lire*. 

Tlie* sanitary arranye'ine'nts e)f the* teiwn eef IJoeifi are* far Municipal 
bette'r now t han uas the'e'ase' 20 ye'ars ay'e>. The j»rivv syste'in 
has lice'll introihice'el aiiel niy,ht-soil is re'inove'el twice' daily. The' 
conservancy arian^eme'iits are' alse) sat isfae-t eery, the' stre'e'ts are* 
daily swe'pt anel ke'pt. e-lean; elrains. theai;i;h not maele' eil’ masonry, 
have be'i'ii laid ehiwn with eliie* re'^arei tee the'ir le've'Is, anel are* ke'j)t 
clean. The* town is now ainmsi, ch'ar of tlmse* eh'nse' hamheiei 
clumps which eiiu'e ove'rshaehiwe'el it, anel ])re've'nte‘el a fre'e* e'litrane'e* 
of light anel air into most eif the* dwe'lling house's. The' rivesr 
Karateiya wliie'h tleiw's by the* munie'ijialit y, is, he)we've'r, in a nmst 
insanitary conelition. It. is a narre>w st re'am anel ste'aelily silting 
up, and, like all streams in this e-eumlry, is [leillule'el with e've'ry 
conceivalile^ kind eif filth, at innume'nihle' points thremghont its 
length. 

Some^ impre)ve*ni(*nts ar(‘ notie-e'ahh' in the* town eif She'rpur. 

But there is still a gre'at eh*al e»f jungle' in the town, anel the* 
streHits anel lanes are' very narreiw anel elirty, anel the* siele* elrains 
are not well-le*ve'lle^el. The* privy syste*m has, h<nveeve‘r, he'e'n intro- 
duced and niglit-soil is remove'll witli fair re'gularity. 'I'lie* muni- 
cipality has sunk .some* masom-y we*lls lor elrinking piu jeose's, [inel 
some [)ri\'atee house's have also got sue-h wi-lls in Iheir e'onqiounels. 

On the whole the* municipality may lie* saiel to have* maele* a fair 
start, anel if in future* moie* atte*nlion cemtinu<*.s to be [aid to 
sanitary matte'rs the* he'allh of the town is sure* to imjireive*. 

It is regrettalele, howi'Ver, that the* munie'i[)al town eif 
Sheiqiur, like tlie rest of the llutiw^ still e-ontinues to he* one* of the 
imhe'althie'st sjiots in the* district. Its mortality in 1900 was 
28'02 permille* ami in 1907 it lose to 13 8.5, whe'ii the* eleath-rate 
for the district was only 2()’85. Tiiis incre-ase* was elue, it is saiel, 
to the* ])re\ale*nce of chole*ra anel malaria in the town, 
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In 1907, liowever, tin* iiuinl>‘r of dispensaries Iiad increased 
to 11, and there were the lollowing medical institutions in the 
district: — (1) Bogra Municipal Charitable I)is])ensary, (2) Bogr3 
Zanana Hospital, (3) 8her[)ur Miiniei])al (diaritable Dispensary, 
(4) Naokhila Haj Dispiuisary, (5) Kbanjaiqair Dis])ensary, (0) 
Jaipur Dispensary, (7) Khetlal Dispensary, (8) Buriganj Dis[)en- 
sary, (9) Dliunot Dispensary, (10) Dhu])cliancliia Dispensary, and 
(11) Kanclianpur Dispensary. The oldest dispensary in the 
district is naturally the one at head-quarters and was established 
in 185t); then followed the dispensary at Naokhila, which was 
established in 1871 by RajJ Pramatha Nath Rai Bahadur of 
Dighapatiya ; and then in 1872, a dispensary at tSherpur, as a 
branch dispensary to the Bogra Dispensary, was established. 
The other dispensaries are not very old, the Khanjanpur and 
Khetlal dispensaries being of recent date, while the one at 
Kanchanpur was opened only in 1907. 

The six lattor dispensaries are maintained by the District 
Board with the aid of private subscriptions. In 1907, the total 
annual ex})enditnre for the Jai[mr Dispensary was Ks. 1,114 
of which Ks. 312 came from private subscriptions. The total 
expenditure for Khetlal was Ks. 735, of which Ks. 195 were 
found from private subscriptions ; of Buriganj Ks. l,2G9, of which 
Ks. 100 were realised from ])rivate sul)scriptions ; of Dhunot 
Ks. 784, of which private subscriptions came to Ks. 12G; Dhup- 
chanchia Ks. 1,2G1, of which Ks. 210 wer(‘ subscribed. The 
dispensaries at Bogra and Sherpur are jointly maintained by the 
municipalties concerned and the Di.strict Board. The annual 
expenditure of the Bogra Dispensary in 1907 was Ks. 2,999 of 
which Ks. 320 were raised from private subscriptions; and of the 
Sherpur dispensary Ks. 1,028, of whicli Ks. 99 were from private 
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sub-scriptioiis. Tlie Zandii?! Hosj^ital i.s niaintahied cntiicly 

from the proceeds ()1 t lie 'rnliariiiniessa Fund, and cost Ks 900 
in 1907. The Khanjan}mr I)ispensar\’ is siijiported by Govern- 
ment and cost H.s. 1,417 in 1907, of whieli Ks. 00 were found 
by private snbseript ion. Th(‘Xaok:lnla Kilj Dispensary is entirely 
maintained by tlie Kaja of Di^hapatiy5, wlio eonirilnited Ks. 751 
during that year. Tla^y are all doing vi'ry useful work and are 
much appreciated liy the ])nblie. 

'flie total number of ]»atients treated in all th(‘se disjiensaries 
rose from 00,869 in 1 905 to 04,811 in 1900, and to 75,240 in 1907. 

The number of surgical operations performed in 1907 was 1,929 
against 1,750 such operations in 1905. 

The Hogra Cliarit able Dispiaisary i." nnd(‘r tlu‘ imnnvliate 
supervision of the (hvil 8nrg<‘on of tlie district, with a medical 
subordinate of tlu‘ Civil Hospital Assistant class. This is the 
most important nuMlical institution in the district. It treats 
both in-door and out-door paticmts. In 1907, 10,105 ])atients 
were treated, of wliom 202 received in-door tn^atment and 9,872 
were outdoor jiatients; the daily average of in-door patients was 
9-21, and that of out-door pathmts 01-00. Seventy-one per ci-nt. 
of the patients treated w(‘re Musalrnans, and 29 per cent, were 
Hindus. This is a great contrast to the state of tilings in 1872, 
when it a|)pears tli.at out of tla^ out-door patimits only 5’55 per 
cent, were Musalrnans, and as mucli as 90T [lerceut. were IJindus. 

Malarial fevers, diseases of the digestives system, rheumatic 
affections, diseases of the eye and ear were tlie most jirevalmit 
diseases, wliicli w(Te treatinl both in the Bogra and in the other 
dispensaries. 

The Slierpur Disjiensary treats very few in-door jiatients, the 
total amounting in 1907 to 02 only, against 9,092 out-door 
patients. 

The other dispensaries, exce])t the Zanana Hospital at BogrS, 
are in charge of Civil Hospital Assistants. They are all out-door 
dispcn.saries. The ZanaiiS Hospital is in charge of a lady doctor 
who holds a certificate from the Calcutta Campbell M(‘dical 
School. It is a fairly popular institution, where 4,485 female 
patients were treated in 1907. 

All the dispensaries possess necessary surgical and antiseptic 
instruments, and a stock of necessary medicin(\s is always kept. 

During 1900 fresh steps were taken to facilitate the sale ( f Sale of quin- 
quinine in rural areas. The village postmasters and village 
schoolmasters were encouraged to sell quinine. Two packets of 
quinine were advanced to all postmasters, who applied for it. malarial 
Seven packages were thus advanced and ten packages sold to 
postmasters at Be. 1-3-0 per package. Altogether 7,324 packets 
were sold against 7,224 in 1905. No sales were effected through 
the agency of schoolmasters. During 1907, 210 packages were 
sold and 131 packages advanced to the postmasters and village 
school pandits of the district. 
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No special aiiti-inalarial measures in the way ol mosquito 
(lestmetioM, etc., have ever been iiiKlertakeu in the district. 
Vaccination. Tlio |)revalenee of small-pox in the district has been noticc'd 
above. Tht^ mass ol tlje ])eople readily submit themselves and 
tb(‘ir cliildren to vaccination, which has proved effective in 
checkin; 4 ' e|)idemics. 

Vaccinators are now appointed from among those, who are 
trained in th(‘ European method of vaccination. Vaccination 
direct from th(‘ call, and arm to arm vaccimition, are no longer 
practised, th(‘ opcTation being now dom; with glycerinated vaccine 
supplied from tlie central depot at Shillong. 

Th(‘ Civil Surgeon is in charge of vaccination, and in 1907-08 
liis ('staldishment. lor (his work consistt'd of one Inspector, one 
Sub-Inspt‘ctor, 17 licens(‘d vaccinators, 11 a})prentic(‘s, and 5 
municipal vaccinators, d'he municipal vaccinators of Bogra and 
Sherpur recieved j)ay at tlie rate of Ks. 10 and Ks. 12 per inonth, 
respectively. I'he municipal vaccinators treat people free of cost 
at the depots, hut cliarge annas 4 Iqr each suctu'ssful vaccination, 
from the peo[)le, it they liave to go to their liouses. The licensed 
vaccinators, who work in (lie rural areas realise annas 2 for each 
successful cas(‘ of vaccination. 

In 1 874, th(‘re were 18,477 vaccination operations and (‘acli 
vaccinator operated on 3,079 persons. In 1883-84 th(‘ records 
show that 18,699 ])(‘rsons wer(‘ vaccinated, and that ea(4i vacci- 
nator o[)erattMl on 849 persons. In 1893-94, 18,859 persons were 
vaccinat(Hl and each vaccinator operated on 554 jiersons. In 
1903-04, 26,837 persons wc‘re vacidnated and each vaccinator 
operated on 822 p(*rsons. This shows that progress in vacci- 
nation has beam steadily maintained in Bogra since the year 
1874. ‘ 

The largest number of re-vjiccinations was 1,563 in 1900-01, 
1,766 in 1901-02 and again 1,849 in 1905-00. The reason for 
so many persons lieing r(‘-vaccinated was that small-pox broke out 
in epidemic form during these years. 

In 1907-08, 30,980 persons were vaccinated and the number 
of operations performed by each vaccinator was 1,475. The ratio 
of protectee! population 'in 1907-08 was 36-26 against 29-54 in 
190C-('7. The ratio of deaths from small-pox in 1907-08 was 
•28 and the number of suce-essful vaccinations duriu" the same 
year was 25,929. "" 

The compulsory Vaccination Act is in force in the two 
Tuunicipalities of the district, and as a result out of 213 available 
children 146 were vaccinated. 

Tlie total expenditure on vaccination during 1907-08 came 
to Ks. 1,494 and the average cost of each successful case was 
1 1 pies only. 

Altogether 33 fairs are held, of which three last only for a day 
or two. They take place during the most healthy season of the 
year and are not generally productive of disease. Under district 
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orders no fair can he opened, unle^^i^ and until proper sanitary and 
medical arrangements are made for it. 

Kecent records show few epidemics of cattle disease, though 
sporadic cases of malignant sore throat, rinderpest, foot-and- 
mouth disease, and anthrax, appear to he common among the 
cattle in this district. In 1901 a veterinary dis})ensary was 
opened, and the Veterinary Assistant, wlio is paid ])artly by 
Government and partly hy the District Board, lias trcat(‘d spora- 
dic case.s with success, and it appears that the people appreciate 
his services. 
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AGKICULTUKK. 

It has already been noticed tliat the tract to the east of the 
Karatoya is a part of tlie valh^ of Ihe Bralnnaputra, and is oenc- 
rally low-lying and intersecUMl l)y nuincroiis k/idU and shallow 
swamps and marshes. It is subje ct to yourly iniindation from tlie 
overilow of tlie ib’amha[.iitra and tlie Bangali, and tlna'idbre 
gets a ricli deposit of silt ('viay ye^ar. Thi'n^ is very little 
jungle and almost the entire^ an‘a is under cultivation. The 
soil is of whitish colour and known locally as po/i (silt-covered). 
It is friable and extremely lerlih* and most of t he fields b('ar two 
crops and some even tliree. Jut(‘ and paddy grow luxuriantly 
but the soil seems to be specially adajited for jute, and the lar- 
gest acieage undi'r jute is to be found in thd uds Dliunot and Sliariil- 
kandi. Paddy is very often sown aftin jule, and where this is 
not done rabi crojis, such as kdfiav, mustard, (‘t c., are almost invari- 
ably grown. These latter crojis ari‘ also sown in tields, which have 
yielded a crop of paddy liefore, ami there are tields that ])roduce 
jut(‘, paddy, and kdh(Hi or kdro nefu in the same agricultural year. 

'.riie western ])ortiou of th(‘ district pinsmits a marked cou- 
liasi to the eastern. It is in most [larts well-wooded, and densi^ 
K'luh jungle is to be found in thdndH Slierpur and Panclibibi and 
:n parts ol .^ibganj, which contain a comparatively large propor- 
tion of cultivable waste land, dhis ]»art ol the district is sliehtly 
higher than the eastern parts, and is generally above Hood level 
though in excc'ptional years, like lOOb, more than half of it 
remains under water for many days at a streteli. Its soil, locally 
known as kkidr, is a hard compact clay ol rt'ddish colour, apiiar- 
ently of a (/nosi-laterite formation. Along its western boundary 
liowever, where it is watered by the Jamuna, it is overlaid by a 
recent alluvial deposit oi y all, due no doubt to the overilow of the 
Atr5i. The khiar soil is generally suited to the growth of paddy 
and Adamdighi and Panclibibi are well known for the finer 
qualities of rice, which they |)roduce. Jute, however, is also grown 
to some extent in ihe 8ibganj thdnd and the pali tract in Panch- 
bibi and Adamdighi. The soil is piadiajis not so fertile as to the 
east of the Karatoya and requires manuring on a much more 
liberal scale, and tields yielding more tliaii one crop are mon‘ the 
exception than the rule. 

The two main divisions of the soil, pali and khidr, are sub- 
divided according to the fertility of the soil and its level. Most 
of the high lands are bddu or khod lands, on which the homesteads 
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aro situated, summnded by a pateb of lioiue oavdeip [;ro\vin" 
cliillies, unions, ))rinjals, tobaero, and siudi iniscollam'ous croji.s. 

]>ands lower than tin* Ixis/n ojow [laddy. rhietly a us ; and in (lidiias 
Sibganj and Pancbbibi, sui;ai-. Still lower lands, which are 
not ahov(‘ (loud h‘V(d in ordinaiy years, ehietly ^row avian 
paddy and jute, when'as in III lands ha ran. paddy is largely grown. 

Lastly in (.7o/c lands kara nchi or latl/<iv, pidses, inustiu-d, and 
water-melons are t In' prinei}>al crops. 

'J'he agricultural y<‘aj- may be di\ide<l into four seasons, .-Vf^riniltural 
s))ring (iMarch to May), the rains (May to Sej)temher), autunin 
(()eto1)er to Novemb(‘r) and wint«‘r { December to I^'i'bruary). At 
tlie registering station at Ihjgra, tlie a\<‘rage rainfall for the last 
‘,V2 years was 72'77 inch(‘s. Th<‘ normal rainfall in spring was 12 
inelu's, in th(‘ rains oA inches, in autumn 5 inches, in winter 2 
inehi's. It will thus b(^ si'en that the lull of lain in Jh)gia, as in 
most other distiict s in I^Mstern Lengal, is in ordinary years inoia^ 
than sutlieient for {dl agricultural puriatses. Tin* most important 
mouths from this point of vi(*w are May, »Septend)er and October. 

If th(‘ May showers, which arc* the pit'cursors of the monsoon 
rains do not fall, sowing of pad<ly is |»rejudieially delayt'd, and 
tin? young jute plants begin to witln r uj). Jiiit detieiency of 
rainfall ill ISepteml)er and October is still more dangerous as it 
affects the maturing of the staple rice crop. The scarcity of 180(3, 
contemporary with the Orissa famine, was ('utirely due to the cessa- 
tion ot tlie rains by tin* loth ts(*pt(‘mber, and the severer distress 
in 1874 was also due to a similai' t»r(*niatur(* slop[)ag<* of rain. In 
the latter year only 27 inches of rain fell during tin* tw(*lve 
months. 

There is no gein*ral system of Irrigation in tin* district, and Irrigation, 
in the (*astern parts it is v(*ry s(‘ldom needed. Jiut river and 
tank wat(‘r art* both largt'ly taken advantage of in many parts 
of the wt'st of the distriel for tin* purposes of irrigation, and 
in s(*asons of drought art* of the greatt*st value. In the east 
of tilt* district, tin* annual Hoods t)f the Brahmaputra irrigate 
lilt* Helds, even wln*n tin* rainfall is scanty. Tin* contrivance 
ordinarily used for raising watt*r is that called i\\a dwtajd y a trough 
ting out from tin* trunk of a tret*, one of tin* ends of whitdi is 
closed. This end is prt*sst'd into tin* river or tank by a man 
stainling on it. Wht*n lilled, In* removes his weight and the 
trough is raist'tl lyy a kind of lever furmt'd hy a luadetl Ijamboo. 

The lift of a singlt* dinuja is betwet'u twt) anti lour teet, accortling 
to its length. W hen water has to be raist'd to a greatt'r height, 
a series t)f troughs is used, woiking tine aliove the tither. 

Another contrivanct* for short lifts is the sia/ni It is matle of a 
closely- wmv(*n mat from (‘ighteen inche.^ to two feet s(juare, one 
side of wddeh is doubled uj) and strongly s<*wm together. Idie 
scoo}) thus formed has two ropes altaeln-tl to the point of tlio 
wedge-shaped end, and one to (‘ach of tin; front corners. It is 
worked by two men, each liolding two ropes, who plunge it into 
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the water, and draw it out full with a long swinging motion. The 
water is disciiarged by a quick raising of the back of the instru- 
ment at the end of the swing just over a channel leading into the 
field to be irrigated. Water is sometimes dififused by constructing 
bunds or bars across smaller rivers and water-courses. During the 
drouglit of last year, when very little rain fell after the middle of 
July, the more industrious of the rd iyats saved large areas of paddy 
land by irrigating their fields from the nearest tanks and water 
channels. In some cases water was brought by means of artifi- 
cial cl)annels, even from a distance of one or two miles from the 
fields watered. It will be a great boon to the agricultural com- 
munity and a security against a total failure of crops, if all the 
old tanks and diyftis, of which a considerable number exists in 
the district, but mostly in a moribund condition, are cleaned up 
and re-excavated. 

During the year 1906-07, out of the total area of the district 
(869,760 acres) 12,000 acres were shown in the Season and Crops 
Report of the Agricultural Department, as not available lor 
cultivation j 97,912 acres as cultivable waste other than fallow; 
193,748 acres as curnmt fallow; and the remaining, 458,100 acres 
as the net cro|)[)ed area. But of the cropped area, 273,000 
acres were cropped more than once in the same year. Tlie total 
area brought under cultivation for ditferent crops during the year 
was therefore 731,000 acres as per details given below : — 

Acres. 


Alls or autumn rice 

... 155,000 

Avian or winter rice 

... 290,000 

Gram 

4,000 

Other food grains 

36,000 

(Kabi cereals and pulses) Linseed 

11,500 

or Gingelly 

12,500 

Rape and mustard 

61,000 

Condiments and spices 

1,000 

Sugar-cane 

20,000 

Jute 

... 118,000 

Mulberry 

130 

Tobacco 

1,000 

Orchard and garden produ<.*e 

5,000 

Miscellaneous crops (food) 

12,000 

Miscellaneous (non-food) ... • 

3,970 

Total cropped area 

... 731,000 


No perfectly accurate information i.s available as to the actual 
area under cultivation, as there has been no cadastral survey of 
tlie district. The figure.s given are mere estimates, and are 
based chiefly on information supplied by the tfidnd police It is 
very iirobable that the areas, shown under the heads current 
fallow ami cultivable waste, have been over-estimated. In a nor- 
mal year, and the year 1906-07 was if anything favourable to 
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agriciilluro, tliP ciirn^nt fallow, iv|irf'spiitinir tlial porlion of IIk* 
cuItivaliU' art'a which is It'ft iiiiciilti\a(c(l, citln'r foi* want of 
resources, or on account ol I lu* (h*alh of lh(' 'owner, or through 
uuseasoiiahle weal h(M', for uo lauil is known lo h(‘ l(‘f( intent ionally 
fallow, cannot Ix^ v('rv much in (sxcess of 5 to 8 |H‘r cent, of the 
total cultivated area ot the district. Ahont liO jx'r ciMit . would 
r(‘])resent a had yi'ar, and it is only a succession of had years and 
nnseasonahle rainfall that could [tossil)lv account for such a 
(h'pression of the ayricnllnral industry, as is repiH‘s«‘nt(‘d hy tht‘ 
•'tigun^s given, which raain* to do jM'r cent, of the total cultivahMl 
area. For a nornnd \a‘ar cinrent fallows ndgld he i)ui down at 
soinetldng like othOOO aci-es. It is alsodouhlful whether .5(),0<)() 
aci'es will not correctly )epr(*sent the total cnitivahh' waste that 
now (gxists in the district. As tlnnxNire no hills and foi’ests in the 
flistrict, nearly one-sev(‘nth of the total ai'ea scxnns also an o\'ei'- 
estiniat<* for the area not available for cult i vat ion. On the other 
hand, driiaii or wdnier rice could sahdy he raised to ii50,()()t) 
acres ; rat)e and mustard to 80, dot); jut(‘ to 2 . 00 , ot)0 ; and sugar- 
cane to 20 , 000 . l*uls(‘s, w'lohdi includ<‘ ui>isni\ khesa rl, ini'i n(/, 
kald ((rlnir, <'tc., may also lx* safely rais(Ml to ()(),0(i0 aen's ; orchard 
and garden to l,o,f)00. Ollu'r crops, some of which are hy no m(^'lns 
unimt)orlanl , ha\(‘ also Ixom initirely hvft out in the list. Tln‘s(* 


are — 

Acr(‘s. 

Summei- or lioro iic(^ (roughly) ... ... .o,000 

Banin, ov bit riev ... ... l.^.OOO 

Maize (chi(dly in Pan<dd)ihF ... ... 1,000 

Millets which includ<‘ rJienn and kdhu.n or 

kardnvlil (largely grown in Sha)iakandi and 
Ihiunut) ... ... 20,000 

Hein]) (oUkm’ tihr(‘s) . 10,000 


Chillies, onions, potatoev*' ai<‘ jtrohahly iinduded in condiments 
and miscellaneous cro])s, hut should he separately shown. No less 
than 20,000 acres are now cropjxxl with jxdalo. 

There has Ixxm a niarktxl extensioji of jutr* cultivation in 
the district within the last ten yeai’s, due no douht to the ])ro- 
fitahde (diaracter of the [a’oduce. In lOOihOd, oidy 72,t)00 acres 
were sliowm as under jute. In 100 1-Oo, the area was re])orted 
to be 132,300. d he (*xceptionally high pric(‘s in 1000-07 hrought 
about another marked extension, and during tin* p|•e^(*nt y(*ar, 
1007-08, the area cro]>ped with jul(‘ has been repoited to he 
200,000 acr(*s. It is not improbable that som(‘ of the extended 
area might have been previously croj)]>ed with paddy, and that 
some rice tields liay(‘ been given u]) tor jute ; hut it should he 
remembered that nearly ludf of tin* jute land bears a second 
crop of rice, and lher(‘fore the contraction in the produce* of rice 
has bee n much les.s than would appear to he the case at first 

Bight. 


lacrease 
of jute 
Cuitivaticu. 
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Thoro lias boon a ^oorl doal of clearing of jungle in the 
Pjlncliluhi and tin' Slu'rpiir flidiid.s in rccc'ni years, and there lias 
IxHui thus a marked increase in the expansion of cultivation. In 
th(‘ Jai[)nr /.7n7,snia/n7^ within tlie last live years, 400 acres of jungle 
land hav(‘ b(‘en brought und('r cultivation. The jirogress in the 
other parts of the same tlidnd (banchhiln) has been ecjually rapid. 
The rental of all the zamruAdrs shows an increase from the settle- 
ment of waste and 'pat it lands. 

The last census disclosed a jiopulation of 854,53.3 souls, of 
whom 748,000 (le]K‘nd on agt icultui’e. Tin' entire crop])ed area 
including tin' an'a under doiilile crops acc'ording to the accepted 
figures came to nearly 731,000 acK's, of which nearly 450,000 
acH's were under paddy. It also ajipi'ars that it is possible' to 
('xtend cultivation ove'r nearly thi(‘(' thousand acres of culturalile 
land, whicli is now lying uncultivated. It is therefore clear that 
even it we* take lialf a seer per day, or 4 j maunds annually, to he 
the average consumption of rice per lu*ad of poiiulation, and the 
yield of paddy [x'r acre to he 10 maunds, there is still loom for a 
further growth of the ])oj)ulation. 


Trincipal 

Crops. 


raddy. 


A us or 
Bhddoi. 


4’ln' [)rinci|)al cro))s grown in tin' district ai<' — 

(1) ])addy, (2) jut(', (3) sugar-cane, pi) mustard and otlier 
oilseeds, and (5) potatoes. 

Besith's these almost all otln'r crojis Miitabh' to the soil of 
Bengal are also grown hen* to a small (‘xtent. 

Then' an* altogetln'r four kinds of [)addy grown in tin* 

district. — ( 1) thep/os, (2) the drna'ii, (3) the boro or s[)ring ])addy, 
and (4) tln'6a<’rt7i a iikui or bll paddy ; of thesi' [\) and (2) are hy 
far the more important kinds. 

As has b('('n noticed above, 1(14, 200 acres have been shown 
to 1)0 the normal area under this ero]». Most of the aa.s is 
grown in tlie pal'i tract, tin* kliid r tract la'ing specially suited 
lor Gdian paddy. like diaun in the district is both 

transplanted and broadcast, l.)ut most of it is sown broad- 
cast. 

In the puli tracts is sown in March and A])iil, l)ut in the 

hJtidr tracts, sometimes as late as May. It is harvested in June, 

July and August. Al)out 25 to 30 si'crs of seed are recpiired for 
an acre, and tin* yield has been variously estimated. Tlie lowest 
estimate is cwt., based on a lew crop cutting experiments. 
But the yield is generally much greater, and at the lowest 7 cwt. 
may be taken to be the normal. Aum rice is coarser than druath, 
and is considered to be more dillicult to digest. It is generally 
consumed by the lower classes. The opinion has also been 
expressed that it is a more uncertain cro]) tlian dmuii, hut this 
does not seem to be the case, as the rainfall in the lat('r months 
of the monsoon is generally more uncertain than the fall in 
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May and Juno. Tln^’o i.-; tht‘r(‘f()r»‘ room ft>r a n’ood deal of 
extmision of the ciiltivalion oflliis crop, (‘.specially as it is in 
most cases ])ossihli‘ to nsa]* a second cro[) i>f om>rn from flu* 
same iicld, or to orow-- r<ihi crops on it. It is said that in sncli 
eases the yield of d nvt a is mn<‘h poorer, l)ut even if this were 
so, the cultivator cannot fail to he (he pincr hy ^eltinnr two 
crops of ])addy froui the same field. yl us or autumn rice is repre- 
simtt'd in hy IS chii'f vari<‘tics, «)f which. (H Kd iwhil maiu , 

{2) (/((vh I ijd , ( 3 ) A (//.so /7o/ (rii i‘!i ijiii ^ '4) DIkiI (vt I'hnid Jhihniy 
(ti) Bhadoi, (7) Ivti/jnuil , (H) S^tun/drd Ph^'iid , S(t rslidhn/i, 
ar(‘ host known. 'flK^ majorit.y of th(v<e s)»cci('s an‘ hardy, and can 
eiidurtM'onsidmahle drought , 1 hon;;h sonn‘, such as lh(‘ \'arious 
s])('ci(‘s of {j(LrJii>/d, prehn* a damp, ( honL;h not ahsoliitidy marshy 
soil. 

Ainav ov hdiDni it(J {w'luivv) ri<‘c is the jtrincipal food crop or 
of lh(‘ district, 'rin* noinial an-a und<‘r it has h«‘en shown to h(* llaimnnd 
303, dOl) acr(‘s in tht‘ nduins of tin* Agricultural Dc'jiartmimt. ^winter rice). 
It is crown hotli in the kh id r and tin' yni/i tracts, hut childly in 
the khid r. ft is mostly transplantiMl hut in ran' (siscs in tin* /htli 
tracts, it is also sown broadcast. In y>o/isoil, seeds for t ransplanti‘d 
(tinan are sown in seed-heds, once in April oj- May, and for the 
second time in July. The tirst si'cdliny's are transplanh'd in .hiue 
and July, and the si'cond lot in Septemh(*r. 'flie harvi'stinc of 
both is done in Dcci'inlu'r. It is said that in tlieyxf//, tracts, 12 
sei*rs of sia'd an* reijuired for an acre* of land, to hi* sown with 
transplanted paddy and tin* yield is about 1) cwt. Tlie net, earn- 
ing of the cultivator per acn* has be(*n calculal(*d to h(‘ Ks 29. 

In khidr tracts, the seed is sown in secd-heds in June and July, 
and transjdanted in July and August, and sometimes as late as Sep- 
teinb(*r; the time of transplantation after the siH'dlings an* ready, 
depending entirely on the rainfall. A slightly larger ipiantit.y of 
seed amounting to 18 s(*<‘is is reijuin'd tbr an acre in the /,A(V/ /• 
tract, and the averiige yii'ld is also grcafi'r, amounting to 10 (uvt. 
in a good y(*ar. The tu'lds an* carefully [)n‘|)ar(‘d for dnidu. The 
tirst ploughing and cross-ploughing are sometimes, though very 
rarely, done in winter. It is then freipii'nlly manured witli from 
13 to 18 cwt. per acre of cowolung or decaying vi'getahle 
matter taken usually from the deep parts of a marsh. The ii(*ld 
is again ploughed two (jr three times iii A jail and M.ay, aud theji 
when there is suthei(‘nt rain water in the tii'lds, it is harrowed wiili 
the ?7uu, made heavy by one <a- two men standing on it. The 
whole field is thus reduced to a jadj), and the seedlings aie planted 
in the soft mud about half a cubit ajiart, three or four seed ling.s 
being stuck at each point. Afti'r this the cultivators have little 
else to do, but weed oat grass and other weeds that might shoot 
up, and when tlie fields get dry to occasionlly stir iij) the earth 
with a sharp iron instrument called the nirni. In broadcast 
fields of cra.s, cliietly, after the plants liave come up to a height of 
about 8 to 10 inches, an implement called Ndnglidf formed of a 
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thick ham1)oo set with teeth of wood, is drawn over the land 
by bullocks. This clears the land of weeds, and by stirring 
np the earth at tlie roots of the seedlings, lielps a vigorous 
growth. 

The most fiwourable climatic conditions for the rice crop 
are — 

(1) Premonitory showers in Afay facilitating preparation of 
laud and sowing in seed-beds; (2) lieavy showers at the end 
of June and July, facilitating transplantation ; (3) fair weather 
for a fortnight in August facilitating wei'ding operations; 
(4) heavy rains in Septeml)er when the a man is coming into 
(\ar ; (5) casual Imt hi'avy showers in October about once a 
week specially during the first fortnight; and (G) one or two 
good showers at th(‘ (md of January facilitating the ploughing up 
of rice land in cold weather, ft need hardly be pointed out, 
however, that the most critical period <‘omes in the month of 
October, when the fab‘ of the crop depends entirely on there 
being enough water to mature it and fill out tlie ears. The 
dus crop does not need such a heavy or late rainfall, as the 
dinan does. 

The following account of tln^ varieties of winter rice is taken 
from the Statistical Account of Bogra : — 

“ Avia7i or winter rice is repres(mted by sixty-three different 
varieties, specimens of each of which w(Te sent in 1873 to both 
the London and Vienna Exhibitions ;—(l) /bht/i/ifcrdj sdlnyd^ (2) 
Chengd mdr/arij (3) Klmman^ (4) Uknnmadim sdbiydf (5) Ddl 
kachu, (G) ilsieind, (7) Janalc rrli, (8) Biracjdnjid, (9) Ndfjdumy 
(10) G(tjdlijarid,{\ 1) Savirds, (12) Kdnsdkdlamf (13) Pankhirdj^ 
{X-^) Kdldyaiuhi^ (15) Tilkdyhnl mlnyd, (16) S'liikarmnrji, (17) 
Kaiia kchnVy (18) Md it sd rd , ( 19) Sarat bd nsiy (20) Lohd da ngd , 
(21) Jatdy (22) Pnnyddidgnriy (23) SulpdiVy (24) Mngiy (25) 
Singradalkachu,(2Xj) Bdimi^ (27) Banyd mugi, (28) Kdld sdlnydj 
(29) StibaskhdUy (30) ffdn.skoly (31) Ardily{'^2) /sdtisdilA^^) Ban 
moiij (34) Khvmlbdd .s(//u?/o, (35) Kd nknyd , (Mi) Kemrkidiy (37) 
BduHphnl sdlnydy(^S) Madarjatadhari, (39) ApcJihiyd,{‘i{)) Magi, 
(41) Kdyar hhog,{A2) Bull, (43) Bdiljatd, (id:) rhulgdnjlyd, (45) 
Ildruyd mdgnri,(dC)) Bda, (47) Snrjyamauly (48) Pdkhrd, (49) 
Ddnkamdriy{bO) iXIahedibiftlidn sdlnyd, (51) Pdn//n',(52) Kknisi, 
(53) Ilaliddjduny (54) BUdt hdarii, (.55) lldi mngi, (5G) Galdda- 
riydy {57)l]hhi sdlnyd, (58) Kcsargancid, (59) Demphd, (GO) Sdily 
khdguri, (G 1 ) Pani m i/, (G2 ) Pad mandl, (G3 ) Batiyd . Tlie greater 
number of rices j)r(der a very moist or swampy soil. This 

is not, however, always the case, {ox diragdnjid, sankar mugi, 
ka nakeknr ixnd mugi are always sown on dry and high lands. The 
best and hnest dinans produced in the district of Bogra are all the 
sdlnydsy blragdnjid, and naralbansi. Tliese and madar jalddhdvi 
are amongst the most productive. Nagduin is the coarsest, and 
pnnyd md gnriy banyd mug I, and sabaskhd n give the smallest 
yield. Aawind is the earliest to ripen, being cut in September 
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(Aswin). Chcngd mdfjuri, fjajdl gariyil aud kanakchttr are 
the best suited for kJtai/d prepaijitiou of riee nuieliiii use.” 

Besi(l('s tlie alcove, sonie sihmI.s of l)ii(‘ varietios of paddy, rwj., 
t}i(‘ Central Provineecuts and Samudra Bali dnian, were obtain'd 
from the Agrieiiltural Ih^partmeni, Bengal, during Uh^ Ihtgril 
Exhibition of April 1905, and were distributed among s(‘V(*ral 
rdiyats. Tlie hdldm of Backergung<‘, hoka of Assam and tabl(‘-ric0 
of Dinajpur w(ue also experimented on with success. All tlieso 
new Yari('ti('.s have since been adopted for cultivation by the 
rdiyafs. 

In lowlands 30 seers'of a us and 7 or 8 seers of U'U?rtu are some- vation 
limes sown togctlK'r p(‘r a<*re in April and May. When tlie u us 
rijiens in July, the ears are cut and aliout 15 maunds of rru.s logethor. 
are oldaiiu'd. The dman plants ar(‘ left to grow up as the 
flood rises, and when th(‘ flood subsidies, these plants fall to the 
ground and new shoots come up from the root, as well as from any 
other nodes which touch the ground. If tin' plants are not com- 
ph'tely submerged and destroyi'd liy the flood, almost a full crop 
of u?/iU7Ms obtained in l)(‘ccmb«‘r or January. Tlir^ system, it is 
said, (‘fTecls a considerable saving in se(‘d. 

Uiere ar<i two varieties of this jiaddy. Tlu* ('arly variety is^Voor 
sown in JuiK^and harvested in IScptemlicr. This is the commonest p,|(pjy 
variety and is almost wholly transplanted. It is sown by tin* side 
of6?7s', in till' beds of silted up rivers, and marsh(‘s. Its yield is 
almost tln‘ sann' as that of Uus paddy. A later variety is sown in 
seod-lieds in October or Novemlx'r, transplanted in l)(‘cemb(‘r, and 
harvested in May. 

It is a long'Stmnmed and rai>idly growing, though coarse, 
variety of dman. Tin* crop is grown to a fairly large extent in 
tli(‘ /o“/,s’ and low-lying lands of //o/ ?u/s Dhunot, *8hariiikiindi and 
th(‘ ('astern portion of Bogra. The land has to b(* carefully pns 
jiared and tlie sec'd is mostly sown broadcast. Tin* two sp(‘cics 
of this kind of ric(‘ wliich lire most succ(‘ssful an* known as the 
iinnphd and fidnskol. As the* water rises, the j)lant grows; a 
growth of as nnicli as 9" to l^' in 21 liours in th(^ lH‘ginning of 
the rainy s(‘ason having sometimes be(*n observed. And as the 
plants grow as high as 23 feet, it is aliiiost impossible* for them 
to get submerged. 

After rice, jut(^ is tin* most im[)ortaiit ])roduc(*. Tlie rapid 
growth of jut(* trad(‘ in recent years has done much to enrich the 
inhabitants of the Dhunot, Bhariakandi, fSibganj and Panchbibi 
thd nds. 

In 1908, jute was grown on some 200,000 acr(‘s. Of this Area, 
ar(*a, 45 [)er cent or 05,400 acres bear a second crop of 
winter ric(‘, 22 per cent, or 32,700 acr(*s produc(*’other foixl crops, 
and 30 per cent, do not yi(‘ld a second cro[). The last are c]d(*lly 
lands from wliich the flood water does not recede in k?(*ptemb(‘r 
and October. 

The principal varieties of jute grown in the district are 
placed in two main classes according to the season when tic 7 are 

K 
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cultivated. These are (1) the jdli or du8, and (2) the immlid or 
(hnri'n. Jdli jute is sown in low lands in the months of February 
and Alareh, and is cut in July and August. N itm li d ]ni(^ is sown 
oil liigh lauds in April and May, and is cut in August, September, 
and Oet()V)(‘r. For the cultivation of both varieties tlu^ land is 
first ])loug]ied four or live times ; the larger clods are tlieu broken, 
if iK'cessary, by means of a bamboo mallet. It is tlieu manured 
('idu'r with cow-dung or marsh-weeds and the seed is sown. 
It is n(‘C(*ssary, according to Mr. Firilow, to sow tlu^ jute so 
long ludore the monsoon as to give th(' jilants time to reacli 
a iK'ight of J — 4 f(H*t, after which lieavy rain doi's no damage, 
dhe se(‘d is sown broadcast at the rate of 9 lbs. ])eracre. Tlio 
sowing is carrii'd out crosswisig i.e.y lirst from north to south 
and t lam from (‘ast to west, thus ensuring a fairly even dislri- 
I'utiou of the seed. Wlieu the young plants have come up to a 
ledght of Ihree to live inchc'S the laud is weeded and harrowed 
with an im]dem(mt called nd'iKjHd, which siTves the [)ur])ose of a 
harrow and light roller combined. 'Whim sufficiently grown they 
ar(' cut off at aliout two inches from llu' root. Theri‘ is no lixi'd 
liiiK' for culling ; some rdiif((ls begin to do so when the plants arc 
about to lilossom, whih' others wait mucli longer. The best time 
to cut, how(‘V(‘r, is whim th(‘ seinls hav(‘ just s(‘t ; for at this period 
a h('avy yiidd of tibre of good (|ualiiy is obtained. 

Th(' plants ar(‘ cut, with a crescent-sha])('d, toothed sickle, 
just abov(' the ground, and the upper portions of the cut shnns 
are lirst ('xposed to the sun for a day or two in order to allow 
lli(' leavi's to wither, the lowin’ ])orlion bidng k(‘pt as much as 
])<issible from drying in the mi'antiuK', by ])lacing the stems 
on the ground in layers so that tlu^ top leafy portion of one layer 
covins till' lower portion of another. The withered stems are then 
stripped of any small branches and tied loosely into bundles 
about 8 inches in diameter, alter which they are placed upright 
in water 1 — 2 feet dei'p for about three days, in ordm’ to 
induce even retting, liy allowing the process to commence first 
in th(‘ longer lower portion of the stems. Finally, the hiindles 
are laid Hat in water at least three feet deep, side by side, the 
lo})s of one bundle against the root end of the next, so as to form 
a I'l'gular platform. It is [K'rmissible, if the water is deep 
enougli, io put a second layer of laindles over the first and at 
riglit angles to it. d'lie whole is then immersed completely by 
weights of stone, logs of wood, earth, etc. The time required for 
the retting' of jute varies with the temperature of the water and 
takes gi'nerally from aliout 10 to 30 days. 

The stripper, standing in clear water about three feet deep, 
takes a small bundle of stems such as be can conveniently handle, 
and, after removing as much of the hark as possible by passing 
the stems throngli his hands, strikes the root ends of the stems 
with a short piece of bamboo about as thick as a man's wrist. lie 
now breaks the stems at a point about one-third of their length 
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|rojn the liottoin, and, h<)ldin<r the hottoin.^, nith- holli hinids 
jerks the Inoki'ii sivnis iKiekwards and lurwards in (he walt'r' 

\vith the result tlwit two-thirds of the w<.HHly portion separate 
euinpletcdy from tlie hhro and float away. The portion of j h(‘ 
tihie thus freed is then wrapped romi.l the iiaml and a similar 
senes ot jerks liberate the nmiainino- [.ortions of th(‘ .stem. It 
oil y lemaiiis uow to wash the lihre thorou<^djly to <o*t rid of 
adherent bits ot stick or bark, ami tlnm to dry it, aUer wliich 
Jt IS nvidy to bi^ rolled into ‘drums ’ h.r the marlod' 

Ouf (hmisiiiid Imndnd ivu,l M-xly-sovcn lbs. (,rnrnilv ]S o.M-tu,,, 

iiiaumls ot dry libro is the average outturn ix-r acre, if the piicc* 

IS calculated at tin' low rate obtainable in 1007^ /vc., Us. .‘j-S-p 
nuiuud, it liriiies Ks. 00. Taking tie* cost of cultivation lobe Ifs l,) 
the cultivator niakes a md. j»roliL of Us. 18 pc'racre. Jhit the price.s 
itdiiig in lLtU7 weie unusually low. Jut(‘ sold at Us. 8 to Ks. p) 

Jiiaund in 1900, and eouseijmmlly gave a jaolit of Us,' VU to 
Iks. 10,1 per acre. 


'Uio loUowiiip'in'.acc.mlin-lo a ,v),.,rt oC Bal,u AiniadanaiHla r .., .-,! 
oeu, JJei)iity-U>Jh‘ctor, the dillerent varii'ties of jidv <'rown in v irii tic 
this disced. 'J'bcy bed, , 11,4 to tb,i tw,i siHsdcs ,.C ,'oivb„riis, /S;. 

(1) iorchuriis Citfmdan.-i with i-,.,iiiidcd cupsule.s, and (2) L’orchorus 
Olilortus u'itii long cylindrical i)ods. 

f I'liil'T llii« siirrics Uiiva variclii'.s aro 

lound ,* 'inctfhldl, Tcbra 2'chra d nsii<i . 

Tlio /Jm ',iuyl,[,iL has ivd stems, i„imd )„„|s, and can ,n-ow 
lK.)th oil high and low lands, andean stiind atlack of v\a(<‘r. It is 
sown ill haigooii or Chailra ami harvested in Asarh or ^Srfivan. Tlie 
tibi(‘S aic reddish, aud the hark thick ami h(‘avy. it is retted 
ill 15 days, and grows as high as I.l feid. '1 he produre is 2b 
maiinds ])cr acre. Tebra dniautd ha> ejiher whib* or red stems 
and round puds. It ean grow both on high and low lands and ean 
stand water. It is si)\\n in Jiai.sikh, and harwsied in A^win 
The hbre is vvhite ajid bark thiek aijci white, it rets in J .1 buys 
ami grows about 9 li'ct iiigh. Tin; jjroduce is 18 maumis ijer 
acre. Tebmdusia. has whiU; plants aud round ]>o<ls. it 'onw-' 
well oil low lauds and is iiusuited to liigh jamis. b'h(‘ sowim^ 
commciiees early in halgooii, and it is harvested in Asarh and 
travail. It can stand attack of water. It rets in 10 days and 
grows about 7 feet high. The produce is 15 maumis per 

acre. ^ 


Oliiorins. — Under tliis species two varieties (*xist 
Ldl Kockait, a^nd DJiiild, KucJuui. * 

(1) Ldl Kachan. — The stems an^ red and the p^nls (Tiii'uited 
It grows ou liigh laud aud cannot withstaud immcrsi(,n It 
germiuates without the help of rain. It is sown in Jhiisfikh ami 
liarvested in Kartik. TJie libre is heavy ami st rong, ami take ; 
about seven weeks in retting. Diflicult to free from bark. Tiie 
fibres make excellent ropes. Grows about 12 leet high The 
produce is 22 mauuds per acre. ° 



Otlier fibre 
plants. 


^ugar-Cane. 


B8 IlCMJRA. 

( 2 ) Dhald Kachan has light green steins and elongated 
pods. It is sown in Baisakh and liarvested in Kartik. It grow.s on 
high land and cannot withstand water. Kets in three weeks. 
The fibres are heavy, and difficult to dislihre. It germinates in 
three days without requiring rain, and grows about 12 feet Idgh. 
The produce is 22 mauuds per acre. 

Arnong.st these may be mentioned (1) liha. llihucns canna- 
himis ov meshidpdty which grows best in clay soil mixed with sand. 
This crop, however, is not very popular with the rd iyats. (2) 
Crotalaria Juncea or san ; its cultivation is increasing every year 
in Bogra. It is the only leguminous fibre-producing plant in 
the district. It is chiefly used for purposes of manuring the fields. 
The plants are stripped of their leaves and flowers, and the top 
twigs are also chipped u[) and the mixture strewn on the fields ; 
or the plants are burnt as they stand. The green mixture 
or the burnt plants are first hoed in with the soil, and then 
the plough is passed over the fields. This is done in Decem- 
ber and January before the soil is prepared for the jute crop. 
Fishing nets are also prepiared from the fibre, in which case they 
are hardened by being immersiMl in the boiling juice of the 
gab or Diospyrm cinhrifopfcrlH. Fibres could also be extracted 
from the following plants and trees, wliicli are to be found 
in varying quantities in the district: — (3) Calotropis fpganfea 
or dkfuind ; (4) Jiorasms flahellifonnis or tdl tree. (5) Arecd 
catechu or betel-nut tree. (0) Pandanus odoratissimus or screw- 
pine ; (7) Bromelia ananas^ or the pine-apple ; (B) Linurii ttsita- 
tminmm or fiax. 

fSugar-cane cultivation is almost confined to the police divi- 
sions of Panchbibl and Sibgauj. Tliere are four varieties of canes, 
viz: — (1) The Betati^ (2) the Vanda mukhiy(l^) the AVirqand (4) 
the AstamuJehi. The former two according to the manager of tlie 
Jaipur Government E.states were imported into the district; the 
last two are indigenous. Another kind called the Saynsera has 
been recently introduced into the Jaipur Government Estates and 
is now grown there to some extent. 

It is his best land, which a cultivator generally uses for sugar- 
cane. The soil is first turned up in November. After using the 
plough twice or thrice, black mud from ditches is thrown on the 
land. The land is again ploughed and reploughed until the mud 
gets thoroughly mixed with the soil. Cow-dung and sometimes oil- 
cakes are then thrown on the land, which is again plouglied up. 
Furrows are made with the plough, 12 inches apart, and along 
these the sets are laid down, 4 or o inches from each other. The 
furrows are fairly straight and equidistant and about G inches 
deep. After planting the sets they are covered with soil taken 
from the side of furrows. The planting in the district is generally 
done in February and March. The upper part of the cane, that 
i« to say, the “ tops” are used for seed. Tops, which contain six or 
more joints, are cut up into sets, each containing two or three 
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internodes. The fields with canes have to be frequently weeded 
until tlie [)lants are about 5 or 0 feet high. When the caue.s 
have grown to a larger height, some 5 or (> of tliem are tied 
together, in order to enable them to stand erect and to prevent 
jackals from eating tliem. The harvesting commences in Feb- 
ruary. The period wliich elapses between ])lanting and reaping 
varies from 7 to 12 inontlis. The .same field cannot be used in 
two successive years for sugarcane. 

The raw sugar or gar produced in Panehbibi is excellent in 
quality. The process of manufacture has been described else- 
where. 

The most serious pest.s and diseases of sugar-cane are tlie 
jackals, the red smut, the wliite-ant and the moth bonT. No 
serious attempt is made by the cultivators to cope with any of the 
diseases, but the jackals are kept away by sueh devices, as wrap- 
ping the canes with leaves. The field is also carefully fenced 
round with woven bamboo or with thorny plants to prevent jackals 
from getting through. 

Indigenous canes are said to be very seldom attacked by 
disease. Of the two imported species, the and the Vanda 
mukhij the former is more suscejitibh^ to disease. 

The normal yield for tliis district has lieim estimati'd at 20 
cwt. of (jur per a(*re and the luT earning of the rdiyat at Ks. GO 
per acre. 

Among the oilseed ero[is that are grown in tlu' district Rajm and 
rape {Ihxmica campeslris) occupi(\s the largiNst an^a (00,000 ^Oi('r oil- 
acres). It is grown wholly in the pali tract, lieing sown on land 
from which tln^ water sulisides in Octobm*, and is harvesled in 
January and Fidjruary. Tin* average out-turn per aeri^ is 4 cwt;. 

The net earning of tln^ cultivator after deducting the cost of 
cultivation (Rs. 22-8-0) comes to Rs. 17-8-0. 

Two other oilsi^eds, viz : — Linseed {Limini Uf^itatissimum) 
and til or gingelly (Sesanium indienrn) are grown in the district 
on a small scale. Of the til there an^ two or three varieti(‘s, the 
best and most common kind being the krishna or black til, a 
crop that grows in tlie latter jiart of the rainy season, and matures 
in the beginning of the cold weather. Most of the oilst‘eds are 
sown as a second crop on fields from which paddy or jute have 
been liar vested. 

The potato is a newly-introduced crop in this district, but Potutoca. 
its cultivation is fast extending. There are two kinds of potatoes 
grown here, the deshi and tlie Patna species, white and red. 
Experimental cultivation of the Naini Tal potato in the Jaipur 
Ooverninent Estates has shown that it do(‘s very well in tlie dis- 
trict ; but the drawback is that its tubers cannot be preserved. 

Potatoes are planted in October and November, and dug up 
in January, February and March. The averages out-turn per 
acre is about 50 maunds and brings Rs. 75 at Re. 1-8 per 
maund for the local variety. The net earning of the cultivator 
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after deducting the cost of cultivation comes to Ks. 30 per 
acre. 

A few other crops, mo.stly legarninous or cruciferous plants, 
are grown liere on a small scale mostly in the tract. Tliey 
are sown as a sc'cond crop after a man or a as rice or jute has been 
harvested. Tlie principal ani — nuitar or pc'as {Pimm saitvum}, 
maaur (Cictr iena)^ arhar {Cytisiu caj-in)^ nuU-kaldi {Phantulus 
Roxburghii\ mdni) {Piidseolus •matufo^^ Lhcbdvi iLathyrus 
saiivus). llesides these chief varieties tlu're are other green crops 
whicli are met with in this district: — KaUl mdug {Phuseotus 
7naxUniiii)^son(l milng {PIkiucoIks anvv'//,s), 'nidkhan him {Dolichos 
gladiatiiH), hlld mu {Dolichos viro^us), h^uhati {Polichos catjnug), 
tut or ch/iold {Cicer ariethi um). Most of these are sown between tlie 
1.5th October and the end of November, on auH land, which has lain 
fallow from the previous August or ^S(^[iteml)er, but c/i/roh/ is very 
often sown as late as the heginning of January, wlum the harvesting 
of the paddy has been delayed. It is Ijelievc'd that ecpial (juantities 
of mustard and peas intermixed in one faJd produce a good crO[) of 
each. J linseed and 'nuitar arc; also said to grow well togetlu*r and 
to give a larger produce' than when sown sepaiately. Matnr seed 
is sometimes scatten'd amougst baud dman rici' when the latter 
is half grown at the end of October. This is done after tlie heavy 
rains and floods of the year are over and wlien the dman crop 
itself is likely to be a late one. 

Several kinds of yams are grown hero in largo (juantiiios. 
Tlie sutvi dta {Diohcorea fasciculala) is particularly prolific and 
cheap. Some of the other species grown ave—Dioscurea alala, b. 
rubella, 1). acideata^ iuuXD.purpurea.Ch lim {Pauicum miltacewm) 
is also produced. The bdigan {SuliDium melu'ivjeria), the kali- 
hdiyuii (S’, longum), and the rdm^bd 'tgun {S. hirsiUa/m) are culti- 
vated. Utu md kkari ^iiXHs(Saccharum cylindricum and fuscum) 
though not grown from seed, are fenced in and protected on land 
which produces them. The ahar (Saccfiarumsara) is used for 
making ropes to fasten the thatch on hou.ses, whilst ula, kKari 
and beaa {Andropogon muricatud) are used for the thatch itself. 
Judv {Andropogou sorgkuvPh grown inPauchblbi police division. 
The bamboo {Bambusa aruudinacea) is found in every part 
of the district. 

Tobacco is grown on a very small area. The seed is sown 
in ^September and the seedlings transplanted in October. The 
leaves are gathered in the latter part of January and February. 
Cooch B(‘har tobacco has been newly introduced in tlie Jaipur 
Government Estates. 

Mulberry cultivation, which had almost entirely disappear- 
ed, has recently received some encouragement from the District 
Board, and strips of raised lauds near Bogra town have been planted 
with it. Its cultivation now extends over an area of 149 acres. 
A fairly large quantity of raised lands previously used for mul- 
ben’y cultivation now still remains fallow, as it entails considerable 
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expenditure of lalionr and capital to levid tlie.so raised lands and 
make thoni fit for tlie cnllivatioii of paddy or jiilc. 

Tlio fniil t.iws h„lii-,..,oij.s t., f,lu. IJojr,:-, 

.lediii it iinMis follows:— Jhe liiiinoo orruii (Miuviife.ru iudic) 
ol wliicli file woll-l<uown Malda siicoios is found licro; tl„. o„avH 
or jmiara (i milium pyiifenm) ; Iho j,i m (K,„,nn,i jan.hoUn ^) : 

“''I''.'' .s7((,()«osa) ; fl,o (anmriini, imli 

01 Mni ( ln;n'iri,„ius iad(crt);tlie laiimdo or ImJ/iIui. luhn ((JitniH 
(dean, Oort); (ho limoor inhu (Citron limonum), of wliioh thoro are 
several vanolios; lliojaok-fniitor/rda/di' {ArlncarpiiH intn/rl/olia)- 
the |■<l|:f(ya{('(ll U-JI pn /.(lyd); the piiio-a|i|)lo or o iidras [Hromflia 
rnoDios) ; the' 'oo/(( j'f(/ci(f((h(i;theiilavifain or/.-o/o ( Mam 

payvimam)- (,l,e ooeoa-imt (tWos wtd/era) ; ;,ab (l)i,m,vro.^ 

''^7- /'v'' i|iiiuee or hd-phal {Aeyle manaftvfi) ; 

thdicri. (AefM.ram dc/n); the lio or ./urain- (Flcv.-i crrlca) ■ 

Iho dat('-t,re,. or L-luljH.r (Plu.-aiK mlrrslrid ; the lionieoranate 
m Aalim {I nn’ca (iravat.nm). The jack is the most irloutiful 
Iriiit in liopa, nearly I'wry liflh five met with lieloiioino („ this 
species J he, plantain and mail”!) are also almndiiiit; lint the 
(lal{‘ and tli<‘ (tocoa-nnl an' both scarce. 

ihc following remarks wbicli occur in the ProviiKdal naiort t 

lor iy()h-()7 arc also triu' of this district A^rritMilti^ral 
“ -I lie prict's of rice, tlH‘ .stai)lc food of tlic ])eo])lc, atlaincd 
hoi;,dits lar exei'islino any j.ri'viously atlained in this iiart of 
India. lire averaoe wholesale j.riee for the year at the renre- 
smitative marts seleeted tor the stutemrmt was lis, 4-1, ‘i-O per 
maund.as against lis. ;t-7-() in the lavvious yi'ar, while in 1904-05 
rice was sellino at an average of lis. 2-1 1'-O only, wliieh may be 
icgardcd as a])[)roxiniai(‘]y fli(‘ noianal pric-c of pn'sent tiim's 
the causes of 11, e .■xtraordinary high pri.'es which comineneimr 
witli the cold weath(>r of lyOo-OG increased constantly i» 
seventy tlironghont 1900-07 are to he fomid : (1) in the h.ss of 
one-tliird of the winter rice cro], of 1905-00, followed hy poor 
Jiarvests o( summer and antnmn rice in 1900, and another 

winter crop somewhat below the normal ; (2) in Iho high iirices 
ivalisi'd tor jute and other |irodnee ; (0) in August 1900, iirices 
ol rice ranged nliont Us. 2-0-0 per mannd above tho.se of the 
corresponding date in 1905, the eanse of this , extra rise was the 
damage done |,y Hood and diniciilty experienced in didiverino 
)y laj] and riv(‘r the hngi; stocks imperU'd from Hiirma, (4^ 
m the last fjiiarter of 1900-07 jirices would have been low, but 

tliat the cnltivator.s were very earcfnl to keep all tlie rice they 
reijnired for .seed and for llieir own eonsum]ition ; conseiinentlv 
a, • h.ss than the nsnal iiroportion of the crop came to market. 

Jnit lieyond all the.se eau.se.s tliere is another wider and deeiier 
cause, winch is raising the price of coininoilities all over India 
Aot only in fhis province and Bengal, bill also in Kornbay the 
Central rovinces, and the United Provinces price,s have increased 

rapidly during the last tw o years.” 
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The agricultural implemonts u.sed in tlio district of PogrS 
are as follows The Ddugal or plongli, drawn by two bullocks, 
and consisting of the im or shaft, the phdt or share, the khii or 
pin, and th(^ guti or binding rope, and the joydl or yoke, which, 
together witli salli or yoke-pins, yoke the cattle to the plough ; 
tlu; mai or the harrow, which is formed of bamboo, made up 
into the shape of a ladder, and united to the joydl by means of 
a rope called the neugrd ; on it the cultivator stands, tlius using 
his weight as a means for breaking th(‘, clods ; tlie deldmdr or 
mallet of bamboo, for breaking large clods ; the koodl, a mattock 
used for digging; the pac/ian, a spade or trowel used for weeding ; 
the Jcdclii or tlie short sickle, us(‘d in tlie north of the district; the 
kdidd or th(‘ long sickle, used in fSherpur and Adamdighi police 
circles; the penti or stick for driving cattle; the kdrdil or 
hook, used for raking together grain at tlu^ tiiiu* of treading out; 
the kuliyd or winnowing basket; the g’twdi or muzzle woven of 
thin liamlioo, and placed on the cattle, to ])revent them from 
eating and injuring the crops ; the (hi o, a ])ill-hook f(3r clearing 
jungle ; tlie or .short axe; iho dheaki or mill for husking 
rice; iho dhdind or small basket for rice. In tlie (ast of the 
district, wliere tln^ soil is very rich, and weeds spring up so 
quickly as to endanger the young crops, a larg(^ weeder called 
ndngtidj arnu'd with bamboo or iron s})ikes, is drawn over the 
ground, in order to root tlnun out. Most of the above imple- 
numts and a pair of oxcm or buffaloes are requinal for cultivating 
what is teclmically known as a ])lough of land, whicli is equiva- 
lent to a])Out 4 or 5 acres for a pair of oxen, and to G or 7 acres 
for a [)air of buffidoes. The capital r(H|uired to purchase tlie 
imjilements and cattle necessary to cultivate a plough of land 
varies, according to the kind of oxen used, from Ivs. 35 to Its. 55. 
If ])uflralo(‘s !ire employed the price is higher, being sometinu'S 
as much as Ks. 75. 

No new im])lements or machine havt*: been introduc(Hl (‘xcept 
a f(‘w sugar-cane pressing mills used for extracting juice from 
canes. 

The manures used in the district are cow-dung and Idack 
mud obtained from ditches and tlie beds of old tanks and 
marshes. Oil-cake is also used to fair extent for special crops 
such as potatoes, sugar-cane, etc. The cultivators know sonn;- 
thing of grc('n manuring also and in the pall tracts san is largely 
sown for fertilising the .soil. Bone-meal and otlier artificial 
manures are not in use. There is room for a great deal of improve- 
nnuit in the consi^rvatioii of all kinds of both grcum and animal 
manure. 

The domestic animals used here for the purpose of agriculture 
are buffliloes and oxen. Cows are also sometimes enqiloyed in 
ploughing by Musalmans, but even amongst them there is a pre- 
judice against the practice. The local cattle are generally small, 
but a few buffaloes and large Bih5r bullocks have been imported. 
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The indigenous pony is of an inferior breed and is chiefly used 
as a pack animal. The price per head of cattle of each class is 
noted below: — 


Bullocks 

... Bs, 17 to Ks. 

28 

Cows 

... „ 20 „ „ 

30 

Pony 

40 „ 

50 

Buffalo 

... ,, 3/ ,, ,, 

40 


Tliero. are no regular pasture grounds iu the rains except in 
the JcJinsmahnl, but in most parts of the district the cattle find a 
.sufficiency of grazing, thougli tliere i.s considerable difficulty in 
providing food for them in Hooded tract.s. 

No use seems to liave ])een mad(^ of the Land Improvement ARricultur.'il 
Loans Act in this district. A sum of ]{s. 300 was advanced to an 
individual for the porpose of excavating a tank in 1897-98, but niont Loans 
as the man did nothing, the amount was recovered from him in 
the same year. 

Tliere is usually no dtnnand for agriculturists' loans in a good 
year. It is only when the people meet with a total failure* ol an 
important crop, such as jute or paddy, that th(‘y come forward 
to apply for such loans. The amounts of loans granted since 
189G-97 are noted below: — 


1896- 97 

1897- 98 

1905- 06 

1906- 07 


Rs. 

208 

1,783 

1,000 

5,500 


An Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition was held annually Agricultural 
in the Sadi' Station of the district in the years 1905—07. 

1908 there was no exhibition owing to an outbreak of small-pox. Kxhibitioj?. 

There are two main .sections of the Exhibition — the Industrial 
and the Agricultural. A cattle show and a general cattle and 
miscellaneous meld were also organised last year in connection 
with the Exhibition. 

The agricultural products exhiliited are generally of very 
good quality, and appear to attract the attention of the agricul- 
turi.sts visiting the Exhibition. It is satisfactory to note that a.s 
a result of the last three years’ exhibition, some new varieties of 
paddy as noted iu a previous paragraph have been introduced in 
the district. Some local gentlemen are also making experiments 
with cotton. 

Among the local manufactures, the one de.serving of special 
mention is the silk cloth of Bogra, which is said to be superior 
even to that of Murshidabad in durability. In tlie Exhibition 
held last year, hve looms were set up for the instruction of weavers. 

Two came from Dacca and the other three from the Calcutta- 
National School of Weaving. The Dacca loom turned out muslin 
and fine saris. Of the Calcutta looms, one (Hattersly) showed 
c^/twfi-weaving, ’^the second (fly-.shuttle) chintzes, and the third 
carpet-weaving. 


h 
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CHAPTER VI. 


NA'I’URAL CAbAMITIES. 

Uhp chief natural caust‘ nt failurt^ of tlio harvest is droiu^'lit. 
The portion of the district west of th<^ Karatoya, whicli contains 
rather more than thrtM^-liftlis of tht* total area, is oent'rally a])ove 
flood level and depends on rain lor its moisture. For these 
reasons, the rice cro[)s of this rt^i^ion aix' lia))le to sufTt'r from 
droaglit, which, however, do{\s not ocu-ur ofttm, anti is rarely of 
any great extent. 

The tract on tlit‘ east of the Karatoya rivta- in llidvds Sharia- 
kandi and Dhunot is lialde ft) h(‘ alTcctt‘<l hy (‘xcessivt' rainfall 
or flood, honud.iines also, hut \t‘ry raitdy, flu* crops are damag(*d 
by locusts and insect [>ests. 

A terrible cyclone swept over the district on tlie 5th October 
18G4 from the south-east, destroying many liouses and trees; it 
was accompanied by a high flood' in the e'asteru thdnds. A still 
higher flood occurred in 1880, wh(*n the extraordinary rainfall of 
18 inches took place between the hours of 11-30 i\M. and 1 a.m. 
on the night of the OOth .Tunc. The town of Rogra and the 
greater part of the district were Hooded, and portions of the rail- 
way were swe])t away. 

The district has suffered much from earthquakes. A violent 
shock of earthquake was felt in this district on the morning 
of the 14th July 1885, injuring almost all the pakhi buildings, 
and causing great loss of ])roperty and some of life. J'lie shock 
was followed by several others, though l(*ss violent. At Blierpur 
wdiere there were several pakhl buildings, the whole town was in 
ruins. The number of deatlis was 47. Of these 35 occurred 
at Sherpur, 4 at Bogra, and S in other dilT(‘rent places. In Kogra 
town three persons were* also injuri'il. Most of the jiublic build- 
ings including thi- Kachdri, the circuit licJUse, and the library 
were so cracked that they became practically unsafe and tempo- 
rary sheds had to be raised for liolding office. The earthquake of 
December 1888 also did considerable damage. 

All appalling eartlKpiake, whicli w'as felt more or less 
tlirougliout India, affected this district also with great violence 
in 1897. The shock wpis so severely felt in this district that to 
its inhabitants the memory of it is still as vivid in its associa- 
tions of jianic and terror as it was some years ago. The towns 
of Bogra and Hherimr, as might be expectc'd, sufftwed the most. 
Almost all the brick-built houses were either shaken dowm into 
heaps of ruins or seriously damaged ; and that only two lives were 
lost in the district was due to tiie fortunate hour when the cala- 
mity occurred, and partly also to the habits of caution to which 
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siiccessivo earthquakos jiad acciistoinod tlio pooplo. In Bogra 
the Magistrate-i 'olleclor’s lunigaiow, the (ioverninent offices, and 
tlie circuit house, have had to he luitindy rebuilt. The house of 
Nawah Saiad Abdus Subhau ('haudhuri at Alatidali is still in 
ruins and that at Bogra is not yet completely rebuilt. 

Sheiqair [aesciibMl an (‘ven sadder spectacle, and as its 
])ros])erity lias been sb'adily on the declim* for years jiast, there 
is no hope of its cvit n^gaining its former ap|>(‘aranc(*. 

W}iil(‘ th(‘ two towns thus suffiua'd, th(‘ eartlnpiake appears 
in a strangi' way to liavi' bemehted tin' rc'st of tbe district. For 
although numerous fissures opened, and outpourings of sand 
and water occurred in the soft soil between the Karatoya and 
Brahmaputra rivers, yet it is gimerally beiievi'd that this con- 
vulsion of nature has sliak(m the soil into greater fertility. 

Against tin's, liowever. is to lie set tlie olistruction to communi- 
cation caused by the u]ffi(‘aval of tli<‘ IhmIs of some rivers, 
es])ecially that of the Karaloya, and the damage done to roads 
and bridges. 

^^hthin moih'i’n tinu'S theri' ha\e beiMi no faniim^s })roperly so Famine nnd 
call(Ml, though there liav(‘be(m sevi'ral years of s<‘arcity. The first T^f(I'Qcnrcitv 
was that of 1800, conti'inporary with tho Oris.sa famime The of 18GG. 
scarcity in Bogra was ]>artly du(‘ to tfic very unsiaisonalih* weather 
(luring the ])revious y(‘ar. d'h<‘ rainfall of June and July was 
excessive', that of August insuOicii'iit. By tin' l.Oth S(']>l(‘mber, or 
some we(‘ks bcfoi-<' theordinai v time, tin' rains practically c('ased. 

The paddy crop in the west(*rn ]»oition of the district was 
injuriously affi'cb'd The pric(‘ of rice w(‘nt up to 7^ si'ers jx'r 
rufx'e, or three tinu's its orelinary price*. The failure' of the crojis 
in B)Ogra would hardly, however, ha\(' caused serious scaicity but 
that large (paintifF's of rice w('r(' e.x[)ort('d and thereliy the food 
su})])ly was diminislu'd to ii dangc'rous d(‘gn*e. In Bogra town 
the price of rice was a little lowe'r, but it would bav<' goiK' higher, 
had not a Kuropean resident import('d maunds of ric(' and 

retaih'd it to the poorc'r classc's. Tlu're wc're no relief ofierations on 
the part of Government, and except in the way of public charily, 
no steps were taken to help the poor. No deaths from starvation 
were n'ported and no a|)plication for la'inission of revenue made. 

The second gn'at scarcity occiirn'd in 1874, and was caused Scarcity 
by a similar but iniicli greater failure of the crops, due in part 
to an equally premature cessation of the rains; liut also to 
their general scantiness during the year. The average rainfall 
of the four years 1871 — 7 I had b(*en 7J*89 inches, the rainfall 
of 1865 was 80-2j and fhat of 187J, 67*13 or 47 indies less 
than the normal fall. In 1874, the alarm was raised by the 
District Officials two or thr('(* months before the winter crop 
was cut, so that the p('asantry were alive to the dangi'r that 
was imminent, and accordingly ]»r(‘s('rvcd for their own consump- 
tion wbat('ver grain tlu'v W('re able to save by artificial irriga- 
tion or other means. It is probable that no part of Government 
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action during tiie famine was attended with better results than 
the manner in whicli the whole country was kept informed of the 
actual and possible extent of the failure in each district. 

About the middle of March, Sir Richard Temple, the Famine 
Commissioner, visited the district and marched through some 
of the worst parts of it, and recorded in his minute I consider, 
having regard to all the circumstances, that 240,000 mans ought 
to be provided for this district, of which 50,000 laans have been 
already ordered, leaving 190,000 mans remaining. Out of the 
50,000 mans ordered, 20,000 mans have arrived. No time should 
be lost in bringing up fresh supplies, as the amount in hand is 
small as compared with the extent of possible distress.’' During 
A[)ril and May the scarcity increased, but not in any very 
alarming degree. In no part of the correspondence about this 
time is anything approaching famine described, or the word 
famini‘ used. There was undoubtedly considerable pressure felt 
in the backward parts of th(‘ district, such as the police division 
of Panchbibi and the western jungle tracts of 8herpur. The 
following report of the Collector, dated the 1st June 18/4, 
descril)es the position when the scarcity was at its worst; — “I 
have travelled a good deal in the interior during the fortnight 
and from ocular observation I am in a position to say that in 
no plac(‘ which I visited was the condition of the country or the 
people such as to cause very grcnit anxiety ; although, undoubt- 
edly, the great price of food must have inflicted hardship and 
some liiinger on the v/'ry poor. The ])rice of food everywhere 
is high, as will be seen from tlie following quotations, which 
represcmt almost accurately the bazar rat(‘S down to this day, 
giving the number ot 'pakka seers [)er rut>ee at which rice was 
selling during the last fortnight : — Jlogra town, 94 to 10^ seers ; 
Dhupchanchia, 10 J seers ; Panchblbi, 9 seers; Khetlal, UH seers; 
Sluu'pur, 7^ seers; Sibganj, 9 to 104 seers. Notwithstanding the 
great dearness, wliich must cause pimdiing to very many, I cannot 
say that I anywhere observed upon the persons of the people 
signs of hunger or of deficient sustenance. Men, women and 
children have an a})pearan(;e of being sufficiently nourished. 
Everywliere the village were adequately supplied with food, 

although at very high rates. AVherever I have been, I have found 
the people, with few exceptions, in their usual state, although it is 
universally said that if Government had given no help there would 
have been great distress. Nowhere have I ol)served any gcmeral 
depression." There is certaiidy no difficulty in getting food for any 
one who has money to 'buy it. Tin* very poor must be straitened, 
but mc'asurc'S for their relief are in full operation, and they have 
not been slow to take advantage of tlnun.” 

“ One of tlie great features in the relief works is th(‘ small' 
nund)cr of able-bodied labourers seen u[)on tliem, and the crowds 
of women, generally old, and children. The piece system is 
ap})lied to the able-bodied men, and not to the women and 
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^liildren, wlio may be found s<juattincj in ilioiisands alon<; the 
roads and engaged, wIkmi iliey are doin^- anyth in < 4 , in gently 
tajiping tlie surface of them with bamboo sticks/’ 

On the 27tli July the Collector was al»le to ri‘})Orl that tlie 
scarcity was substantially at an end. “ Ever sinc(‘ 1 (‘ann* to the 
district,” lie says, “ it has b(‘en iny good fortune to report to the 
Government, fortnight after fortnight, that the state* of tin* country 
was gedtiiig l)(*lter and lietteT; that the condition of th(‘ pcojile 
was improving ; that the rainfall had liceii pro})itious ; that the 
season was favoiirabh* ; that the growing of cro]>s wi'n* all that could 
be desired ; all the bazam we'n* well sui>plicd with food-grain.s ; 
and that the price* office was ste'adily hilling e‘V(*ry where.” 

Mr. A. P. Mae'donnell (now liOrd Macelemnell) in his re])ort 
on “ Famine Pelief in Pihar anel ]5cngal ’’ publislu'd two ye'ars 
after, gives the following succinct and authoritative (h‘scrip- 
tion of the scarcity of 1874: — ‘'Notwithstanding the gre*at 
deliciene'.y in the* rainfall the* out-turn of the* rice* crop was 
not so }) 00 r as might lie* e‘X])(*cte*d. A large jiortion of the 
Be)gra district lie's low and is studde*d ov(*r with marshe‘s which 
retain water, and thus aelinit of irrigation lie'ing practised. 
Much good was done* in this way in 187J, and the othe'iwise* 
inevitahle* inci(le*nce of the failure* initigate*d in those* parts. 
The results of a careful examination of the* cejuntry are* 
einbodie'd in the Oolle'ctor’s re*pe)rt of 4th l)e*ce*rnber. It is there 
state'd that in the* we'st of tlidnd He)gra anel in thdiids Adarndigld, 
Badalgachhi, KheAlal anel IhTnchbibi, an are*a of abemt 70t) sejuare* 
miles, the* average out-turn was seve*n-sixte‘e‘nth, while in the rest of 
the district, an are*a of aliout 800 sejiiare* miles, the^ out-turn was 
only three-sixtee-nth of an ave'rage crop. It woulel be fair to 
assume tlire*e*-eighths of an averge e*ro)) as the out-turn of the 
rie’e* harvest in Bogra in 1873. This extensive failure* in the 
main food staple of the* district imme*diately atfe'cte'el [)rices. 
In January 1874, the* price* of rice had risen to 13^ seers 
for the rupee*, that is two and a half times the normal 
rate, and this de*arne*ss of the* market continued, though with 
growing intensity, until the enel of June*. It eloe*s not seem to 
have be'e*n affe^cte*d by the yield of the* cold weather crei])S, which, 
in Bogra, are not usually of much im[K)rtance. Theliighest rates 
])revailed in June* whe*n rice in the* ivr {mi' thdnd sold for 7A 
seers and in other ihdnds ‘J seers for the nipe*e*. tj]) till June, only 
twenty-two tons of Gove'rnme'nt grain liad lK*en sold in the 
elistrict, but when prices touch(*d these prohibitive rates it was 
more freely offe*r(*el lor sale. In July, the markets assujne*el an 
easier tone, and in the* e*nd of August the ripening of an abundant 
crop of early rice* t(*rniinated the greab'r })ovtion of the p(*o[)le’s 
dinicullies.” The expenditure of grain and mon(*y incurred in 
the relief and prevent ion of distress in Bogra was as under; — 2,541) 
tons of grain gratuitously distributed, 1,834 tons sold for cash, 
2,086 tons advanced on loan and 813 tons paid as wages. Moreover, 
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Rs. 56,440 wore expoiKled in eliaritable relief; Rs. 2,58,111 in 
wages of la])oar, and Rs. 53,998 in recoverable loans. The number 
of persons charitably relieved rose from nine thousand in May to 
twenty thousand in the beginning of June, but fell again to the 
same level in the end of the mouth. The daily average of 
labourers employed on relief works was eight thousand in March, 
twenty-nine thousand in April, forty-five thousand in May, 
seventeen thousand in June and eiglit thousand in July, after 
which this form of relief was closed. 

Failure of During the successive years 1895-96 and 1896-97 the 

1 I’ainfall was again deficient, and the consecjuence was that the rice 
1896-07.'*' crops greatly sufTered. The drought of 1890-97 following upon 
that of the Y)revious year strained the resources ol the people to 
the utmost. There was actual scarcity however only in the 
})ortion of the district east ol the Karatoyk in tJtdiuls Shariakandi 
and Dhunot, and a tamine charitable relief fund had to be 
opened towards the clos(’! of the year. One hundred and forty-two 
applications for loans under th(‘ Agriculturists’ IjOans Act were 
received, and Rs, 1,991 w(‘re lent to the ap\)licants in 2( cases. 
The distress, howev(‘r, was not v(‘ry acute, as jute gave a good 
out-turn. The effect of tlie s(*arcity was also felt to some extent 
during 1897-98. 

Fftiluroof Owing to the unusually heavy fall of rain during 1905-06, 

crops in especially in August and September, and subsequent Hoods, both 
IJOo-OC. and paddy in low pali lands in the eastern ]»artot tin' district 

were damaged to a great extent. In tin' west (“in '|>art also the 
young plants of winter ri(*e on low lands w('re submerged and 
damaged, though h'ss seriously. Tliei'e was sonn' rain dining 
February and March which bc'nelited certain retbi cro]>s, but 
generally speaking all crops suffered more or less owing to the 
unfavourable distribution ot rainfall, and the result was that the 
year was one of difficulty for tin' cultivators. Other class ('s also 
suffered owing to the rise in the price of rice. Loans under the 
Agriculturists’ Loans Act, to the (“xtent of Rs. 6,500, had to be 
given to the most needy people. Most of the zctinl'itdo of 
the district, specially tin' Raja of DighSpatiya, the Munslii 
zaniiiiddrs of Sherpur, and ihv z(( minddrs ot Jaras, heliied theii 
rdiydta, either by advancing small sums of money to them or 
keeping the collection of their rents in abeyance. Rs. 1,680 
were also collected by subscription tor distribution as charity 
among the poorer classes, and of this sum Rs. 1,050 were actually 
distributed. 

Tracts liable The ])ortion of the district to the west of the Karatoya river 

to famino. ^.^u^pj-ised in the thimds of Bogra, fSherpur, Sibganj, Khetlal and 
Adamdighi and partly also in thdiid Lanchbibi is most liable to 
sutTer from failure of the rice crop. This tract, which has an area 
of 720 s(juare miles and a population o( about 4.32,000 souls, or 
600 to the square mile, was affected in the famine of 1874. The 
soil is a hard clay locally known as khidr, and is tit for growing 
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rice only ; hut of this, witli sen.sonable rainfall, an abundant crop 
is generally reaped. In ordinary years the rice [)roduced is fully 
sufficient to maintain its exi.sting population in comfort. But 
cultivation in this ])ortion depends entindy upon rainfall, canal 
and well irrigation is unknown, and most of the irrigation tanks 
are now clioked with weed and silted np. So, when tlie rains fail, 
the people have nothing to fall back u})on and the rice withers. 
Fortunately the rainfall is ociKajilly abundant. 

The tiact is wadi supjdiial with roads. Tli(‘ northern s('ction 
of the Kastern Bengal Stat(‘ Kailway runs along the westcTii 
border and the Brahmaputra-Santahar Bramdi Kailway line passes 
throngli th(* middle of the tract. 
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CHAPTER Xll 

Economic and Aorarian Position. 

Genen-.l Out of the total population of the Bogra district, no less 

aspect of the 748,000 persons or 87*5 per cent, are dependent on agricul- 
orgaSiou. ture ; wliile of the remainder, G d per cent, are supported by 
industries, 0*4 by comnnuce, and 11 by professions. In tlie 
whole province of Bengal, out of every 1,000 persons there wen*, 
at the last census, 715 dependent on agriculture, whereas in 
Northern Bengal 803 or approximately four-tifths of the population 
were engaged in agricultural pursuits. 

The agricultural population of the district is scattered over 
the level plains of the district in small villages, and in almost 
every villag(‘ is to be found r(‘presentatives of three distinct classes. 
The first of these are the landlords. Though the landlord, or even 
his gomastd, may not be present in every village, yet the land 
upon which the industry of the village is expended belongs 
either to an individual landlord or landlords, or to a group 
of relations, who constitute a body of joint proprietors. Next to 
them are the petty farmers or cultivators, who constitute the 
largest of the thrf'e classes; these men rent from the landlord 
small parcels of land over which tliey usually have acquired 
rights of occupancy. The third and last class is made up of such 
landless persons, wlio work as labourers in the fields of their more 
fortunate neighbours, and such artisans as the carpenter, the 
blacksmith, and the potter, who assist agriculture by making or 
repairing agricultural tools or supplying the domestic wants of the 
agricultural population. To this class also belong the village 
servants who perform the menial offices of the village. Although 
the persons in this last category follow a variety of occupations, the 
whole class is relatively small, because there are few villages so 
large as to demand the services of more than one carpenter or 
potter and the number of landless classes in most villages is also 
very small. “ These different classes are bound together by the 
solidarity of their interests. But solidarity of interest is not 
incompatible with competition, and in an Indian village there 
are the same motives which prompt men to pursue their economic 
interest as in all industrial communities.”* 

Landlords. The Permanent Settlement has given the landlords permanent 

rights over their zaminddri, and the revenue payable to Govern- 
ment has also been fixed in perpetuity. 

* Mr. Theodore Morison’s Industrial Organisation of an Indi u Province, 
p. 13. 
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The incidoiice of land revenno on the income of the Their 

dars is comparatively lii^ht in this district. The largest yositio^^ 
owner is the Kaja of Dighapatiyil. 11 is colh'ctions in 1907 
wer(‘ ov('r 2 lakhs of rnpe(‘s, but the land reviaiue payabl(‘ by 
him amounts to Ks. 18,0 111 only. The Nawal) of Bogra who [)ays 
a land revenue' of Rs. 21,000 collects over a lakh from his 
temantry. Tlu' gross rental of the di.strict comes to Ks. 21,01,170 
and tli(‘ hind revenues to Rs. ‘1,91,041, or Rs. 0,07,085 imduding 
tlie eess('s. Thus the rental is nearly OHinn'sas larger iis tlie land 
r('V('nu(‘ and cesses, and the landowning classes hav(‘ to pay to 
(ioveanment on an av(*rag(‘ h'ss than a third of tlieir ineom(\ 

The rental of tlu' district, when a valuation for the' assessim'ut 
of road and public works c(‘ss was fir.st mad<‘, was Rs. 12,57,081 
and it has now incn'ased to Rs. 21,11,481. Extension of culti- 
vation and tli(‘ consequmit ri'clamation of waste' lands owing 
to tlie growlli of [)Opulatie)n, and the gn?at rise in the 
value of agricultural produce, have been the two i)rinci))al 
causes, which have brought about tlie great increase in the 
income from landed tiroperty in recent years; and it is the 
za')uln<Urrs who as a class have appropriated most of this un- 
earneel increment from the sehh Conse'quently the value of 
lande'd [)ro|)erty has enormously increased in this as in other 
district.s of Bengal. A zanutuhlri is now sold at 80 times its 
annual income, ?’.r., the aggregate of tlie collections minus the 
hind revi'iiue payable. Borne 20 or 80 years ago its value was 
calculated at about 15 or 20 times the annual income. 

Bubiiifeudation of proprietary interest has gone on in the Bogra Suhinfeuda- 
districtas in other parts of Bengal and, in so far as this has been 
done by superior zamluddrs, they have excluded themselves, by the 
creation of permanent under-tenures, from a large share of the pros- 
pective angmentation of the rental of tlu'ir e.states. But the crea- 
tion of subordinate under-tenures has not been the only cause of the 
alienation of the original zaDrluddrs and their families from the 
ownership of the soil. Owing to the inelastic character of the 
Government demand tlie large estates of tlui time of the Rorma- 
nent Bettlement were s^ieedily broken up and subdivided into a 
large iinmber of smaller ones, the purchasers of which succeeded 
to the ])roprietary riglits of the original liolders. The whole of 
the present district of Ihigrii practically bi'lcnged to three z<niiin- 
ddrs at tlie time of the Bermanent Settlement. Tliere are no 
records to show how the.se original zamvnddrh were s[)lit up; but 
in 1885, when figures were collected for the Famine Commission- 
ers to siiow tlie average size of revenue-paying estates and tenures, 
it was found that there were no less than (>99 revenue-paying 
estates ill the di.strict, out of which 458 had a rental of Rs. 100 
and above, and 210, a ri'iital of less tlian Rs. 100. Similarly, out 
of the 4,270 tenures, 1,008 had a rental of over Rs. 100, while as 
many as .^,273 had a rental of less than Rs. 100. Again, of the 
total number of the tenures of the district, 3,990 or over 98 per 
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cent, are held direct from the zaminddrs^ wliilo 193 liave been 
subin {'ended to the first degree, and 93 to the second. Subin- 
feiidation in tin's district has therefore lieen comparatively rare. 

The ricliest zd'nilndarH are, all as a rule, absentees IVorn the 
district, but on the whole their relations with the rdijjatti are 
most harmonious. In periods of stress and diffimilty the 
zaminddvH ]iav(‘ been known to come to the nasciu^ of their tiniants, 
either by r(‘miti.ing rents altogether or by d(>i‘erring colleL*tions 
till a more favonrabh' season comes. During the scarcity of 
1905-00 th(‘ 'faras zmninddrf^ advanced about Ks. 20,000 to tlndr 
rdiynts and the Sherpur Miinshis also helped their rdiydts in 
the sanu' way. 

It is lo be regretted, however, that tlie zamvnddrs liavi^ not, 
either individually or colh'ctively, helpial any industrial enter- 
])rise, nor have they undm’takim any large works for the im])rove- 
ment of the condition of tludr rdiyah. 

After th<‘ landowners w(i have to consider the cultivators, 
and in this district, as in otlnw parts of Eastern Ihnigal, tlie 
landowning (*nltivator is the most nunn'roiis as well as the most 
important factor in Ihe prodnction of th(^ agrienll nral wealth of 
the country. This (dass is made n)» of the smaller landholdrws 
{jolAdr^^ teiinre-holdcTs, etc.), and th(‘ ordinary rdiyat with occu- 
pancy rights. The percentage of rdiyats with occupancy rights 
app(‘ars to be V('ry large'. From information gatlKU'ed from tlie 
ditfewent zamliuldirf*^ it appc'ars that over 90 pc'r emit, of the ra ly<}U 
have oeenpaney rights. The occupancy lioldings are lieritable 
and transferable for all practical tiurposes. 

The^ following Ilgnre'S also e’olle'edeel for the Famine Com- 
missioni'rs in 1>^85 show the ave'rage rental of the holelings 
of occupane^y nuya/s and give some idem of tlieir relative mate- 
rial prosperity. The tedal number of rdiyatl holdings in the 
district paying more than Es. 100 as re'iital was GO; those 
] laying hetwe'em Ks. 50 and Ks. 100 numbered 995; between 
Es. 20 and Es. 50, 11,3-3; botwe'cn Es. 5 anel Es. 20, 53,3;3G ; 
less than Es. 5, G9,G29. 'riius nearly 90 per cent, of tlie rdiyats' 
holdings had a rental of h'ss than Es. 20. 

Ih'low the landowning rdiyot is Uie under-rdiyni enUivating 
the land ofanotln'r rdiyaias a sub-tenant, either as a korfd rdiyat 
with some settled rights, or as an ddhi rdiynt^ who in tliis district 
does not appear to have any settled rights at all. The niimher of 
this class of cultivators is not very large for the district as a 
whole, Init a good many are lonnd in the eastiwii tracts, and 
according to the settlement report of tlu'. Jaijmr khds mahdl tliey 
seem to lie fairly nuincroiis in the nortli-western part of the 
district also. It is reported that the rdiyaU make viwy little 
cen'inony in the khds mahdl in ousting tlic korfdSf as according 
to th(' law, these men cannot acquire any occupancy right exce])t; 
by local custom, and there is no local custom in the khdsmahdl 
allowing them to acijuire such rights. These korfd undev-rdiydtd 
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liowever, it is stat(‘(l, aro ])recis(‘ly tin' same olasr. of In(‘n as tlit'ir 
landlords, and tlu' dilfia-inuH'i in tlu'ir ])ositioii is dm* soKdy 
to Uk* i'act (liai tlioy do not possess lioldiiii;s payiiiL;' ri'iit (lir('ctly 
to Government. As a inaiter of fact, a few years Inick wlien land 
was pl(*ntiful and la])onr vt'.ry limited, the rd iyufs w wo vc'ry ^lad 
to e’ct t]i(‘ir nnder-tt'nants to hel)) them to hrin<;' their holdin^^s 
under enltivation. Ihit witli the increas(‘d d(‘mand for land, tlie 
uuder-yv7iyf(7’s position has chan;L;‘(‘<l and tliey are now almost 
reduced to tlie status of tenants-at-will. 

Takini;' tlie district as a whoh*, then* is (‘vidt'iice, to show that I'lciv .sc, df 
there is a tend(*ucy towards a gradual inen*as(‘ in tin* 
ot iimh'r-/Y/'i//o/.'>’ without any |H'rman(‘nt inien'st in IIk* soi 1 
which th('y cultivahn fiithe tiv(* (‘states selected for ri'valiudiou 
in iy()0-07 tin* returns show tliat rdi ydls hav<* sublet parts of 
their holdinn's to 237 \nn\vi’- rd I y<t(s. At the jirevious revaluation 
tor tlie same fivc^ estates only (i4 /v7 wen* shown to liave 
sublet thc'ir lioldingsto 127 und(*r-i’<n//nhs. 

Tin* lelationsof landlords and their b'liants an* now n'i;idat(‘d Tin; 
by tin* T<*nancy Act. The. working of this Act has h'd to liighly 
satisfactory results in tliis district. As remarlo'd liy Air. Skrinc^ 'cuincy 
in his not(^ on the material condition of tin* lower cla.ss(‘s, 'Gin* 

Teiiamiy Act has inspired the 77/i//nMvith a new-born sense of 
right and ste(‘led him to resist op[)n‘ssion. 'I'ln* elb'ct of the 
Act lias b('en strictly conservative*, tending to allay and not excite 
misunderstanding.’' From an ('conomic ])oint of view, tin* great 
valm* of tin* 'renancy Act (and its ])n‘d(*eessor, Act X of 187)9) con- 
sists in the fact that it has saveal the rdiyahs from Ix'ing rack- 
rc'nted by their landhji’ds, and by j)Ia(^dng a limilation to tiie(*xtent 
to which rent can ])e eidianced within a dermite p(‘riod, it has 
enabled the cultivator to appro[)riate to a great (^xtent tiie ineri*ased 
value of agricultural ])roducts. As a rule, however, landlords s(*cure 
enhancement of rents by coming to an agr(*ement with tln*ir rdiyn fs^ 
without having recourse to law courts Since the pa.ssing of tin* 

Tenancy Act, there lias been only one application in this district 
for settlement of fair rents under .section lOo'uf the Act. 

In 1872, the Collected' of Bogra, made a detailed r(*j)orb on 
this subject to the Government, from which the following para- real, 
graphs in tin* last (rdzcdlcer an^ condensed : — 

“ The district naturally divides itself into three tracts 
consisting of jungly lands to the north-west ; higher rice-huid to 
the west of the Karatoya, and a low alluvial tract between the 
Karatoya and the Daokoliii.” 

“The first tract comprises the police circle to the north-west 
of the district, Fanchhihi. Comparing the maximum and mini- 
mum rates of rent of this tract with tho.se in the c(*ntre of the 
district, striking variations do not apjiear. 'riie minimum rates, 
however, are more common in the north-west or jungle tract, where 
squatters who clear jungle are allowed not only laud free of all 
rent for three years, but also advances without interest. J^and is 
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SO plentiful that when the landholders begin to demand rent, the»e 
cleavers frequently move off and begin to clear afresh elsewhere, 
Tlio previnling rates are; — l^and producing late rice ov dvifmj 
4 annas to Ks. 2 per bifflHi ; land ])rodiicing early rice or d ns, 4 
annas to lie. 1-8-0 per bujlid ; laud suitable for the cultivation of 
sugar-cane or ilishu, 8 annas to ils, 2 per bighd ;for the cultivation 
of mustard, 4 annas to Ks. 2 per bi(jl(d ; for the production of 
ordinary species of vegetables, 4 annas to Ks. 2 per bighd ; for 
turmeric, 11 annas to Ks. 2 [>er bighd ; for jute, 11 annas to 
Rs. 2 [)cr bighd. 

“ The second tract includes the police divisions of Sibganj, 
Khetlal, and Adamdighi, together with so mucii of Kogia and 
Sherpur as lies to the west of the Karatoyfl. This tract is as a wliole 
clear and open. The soil is called khidr, and is a kind of clay. 
It is ad rniriibly adapted for growing the finer kinds oii d m<i'ii> rice. 
There is a good deal of mullxoTy land in the neighbourhood of 
the head-(|uarters town, where there was a considerable silk fila- 
ture. There are a good many pdn gardens in this neighbourhood, 
and the ('ultivation of jute has been on the iijcr(*ase of late. Tiie 
following rates are current in this tract :—For land producing late 
rice or dman, 3 annas to Rs. 2 |7er bighd ; land producing early 
rice or dns^ 3 annas to Ko. 1-8-0 per highd ; land suitable for the 
cultivation of sugar-cane or ikfifmf lia. 2 to Ks. 3 per highd ; for 
tlie cultivation of mustard, 7 annas to Ks. 2 per hifjJtd ; for the 
cultivation of mulbeiTy, Ks. 2-4 0 to Ks, 4 per bighd ; for tlie 
))roduciion of the orclinary species of vegetables, 8 annas to 
its. 2 pt'v I'igha ; for pdn gardens, Ks. 2 to Ks 5 per highd ; for 
jut(', 10 annas to Ks. 2 per bighd, 

‘•Th(‘ third or eastern tract ('mbraces tin; whole of Sliariii- 
kandi and DImnot and those parts of Kogra and Sherpur whicli lie 
to the east of the Karaloya. The eounlry is of a very dith'reiit 
description to that on the W(‘st of the river. Tlu^ soil is called 
pail, and is a rich alluvial de])osit. Tlu^ ]>rin(ui)al cro])s are 
or ric(* of a coarse ([uality, sown la oadcast on land 
where the plant grows as the water deepens; das or early ric(‘, to 
a h'ss extent on the higher lands ; jute in larg(‘ quantity ; and 
mustard toward the I)aokol)a or east(‘rii boundary of the disiriet. 
Tlie rates are nearly the? saiiK^ here as in the otlier two tracts of 
the distiict. .lute, liowt'ver, takes a wider range in rent. Tlie 
current rah's are : — For land producing early rici^ or 4 annas 
to Ks. 2 ])(n’ bighd ; for land prodiKung late rice or dm<in , 5 annas 
to Ks. 2 ])er highd ; for land suilable. for tlu^ cultivation of 
mustard, o annas to Ks. 2^ per bighd ; for the production of ordinary 
species of vvgetables, 5 annas to Rs. 2 p(‘r highd.” 

Knquiri(*s instituted in different parts of the district now 
disclose that there has hardly hiH'ii any increase in the maximum 
ratt-s of rent for differmit classes of land oviu' those which jire- 
vailcd in 1872, although the minimum rate in most cases has 
slightly advanced. Some classes of kkod land are now rented 
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for more than Ks 4, and in parts of Adanidl^iii tli(‘y ]iiiv(‘ ^ono 
lip in some casi's to Ks, 7 [)('r anniun. Tlun'c lias also hi'cn am 
inc*roas(.‘ in tlio nnits of bdlitJcd and Khdri lands, wliich am now 
generally IN'. ] [rt bii/ha iiisti'iid of annas \2. fn sonu' cast's 
fihd ri 01' p(ll(i n lands, list'd for jirodiicing vt'gctahlcs, [lay as iniicli 
as Ks. 3 \)VT Lunds list'd for /;ti //.s// (hainhon ) alsti jiay a 

high rt'ntot Ks. \k' 1' . ^oino pan barnj lands now ]iav asi 

much as l\s. 10 ])t‘r bif/hd, althongh tht' general rail' still con- 
tinues to bt' the saints as in 1872. It slioiiltl lie nolt'd that thi‘ 
elassitieation of land into bhod, gol , t'tc., ajiplit's jirincipally to 
tlie et'niral partoftht^ districl, whert'as the following classiiica- 
tion iirt'vails in tin' eastern anil innlh-wt'stt'rn parts, vU. 

Kaiidar or Axcdl — 1st class, carrying rent of Ke. 1-8-0 pi'r 
biffhd ; iMtii or Doem — 2ntl class, rentt'tl at J\e. l- l-O per hijjhd ; 

Tail or Sotni — 8rd class, h't at Ki‘. 1 per/eh/Z/d ; Jhilakd or (diaha- 
rani — h't at annas 12 pov bi(/fid ; .(iingh' fxdit — annas 8 jit'r to/Z/tr. 

In tJie setth'int'iit of tin* .Taipiir (lovt'rnnit'nt ('states completed in 
1897-08 bdstii land was st'tth'd at from Ks. 2 to Ke. 1 pt'r Jii'jhd ; 
low lands of tht' (irst class from Ke, 1-8-0 to annas 10 per hlffiai ; 

2nd class, Kt*. 1-8-0 to 8 annas pt'r biabd ; 2>rd and Ith classt's, 12 
annas to 1 annas per hhjhd. J^’orhigh laiitl, lirst class lands wt're 
settled at Ke. 1-4-0 to annas 8 per biiffid ; 2nd class, IN'. 1 to annas 7 
per l)i(jhd ; Ilrd and 4th classes, 8 annas to 4 annas ]>tn’ biijfid . Fallow 
and wastti land was st'tth'd at annas (> to annas 1 pt'r bhjhd. 

It is stated in tlie setth'inent rt'[)ort that in tht'- maltt'r of it'iit, 
under-mZyttZs are gt'nerally worse off than nlii/itla and have 
to pay considt'ralily higher rait'S. Tlu* St'tth'int'nt Ollict'r notict'd 
in some cases rates as high as K.s. 0, Ks. 7 or t'ven Ks. 10 jn'r 
aert'. 

Tht* following account occurs in tln^ last (utzi tbar : — 

“ It is impossibh' to tell Iht' origin of tht'st* ct'sses, but thi'V Ahtrnhn on 
art' vt'ry old, dating back long bt'lbre the linn; whi'ii the Knglisii 
assumi'd the administration of Ih'iigal. d'ht'y art* of tht* saints 
naturt' as tht' innumerable dasfaris or jH'rtjuisiles, which art' 
levied by men of nearly t'vt'ry position and rank of life in the 
country. In cast's connected with the land, they art' usually 
lorced taimplimentary gifts or lieuev'olt'uct's, but somt' art' from 
their nature a part of the rent. Alaiiy of the.st^ illegal (lemands 
are still in force.” 

Ill 1872 the Collector made the following rt'port on this 
siiliject: — “ Tht* ])rincipal t'xactioii here is known as bbikshipd 
bent'volenct', and takt'S tlu^ form of a percentage on tht' autho- 
rised rt'utal. It is, 1 bt'lievt', almost universal. Jihlhshyd is 
not hw'it'd every yt'ar, liut for tht^ most part every aUt'rnalt' yt'ar. 

It ranges from 25 to 100 per ct'ut. on the rt'nlal. If tht^ per- 
centagt; bt^ modt'rate, and tlu^ demand not too fri't|uently rept'ati'd, 
it is paid without much objection. If it be too o[iprt'ssiv(‘, tlie 
rdiynts bring charges of unlawful as.sembly, wrongful confinement, 
and the like, against the agents of the zaminddr, at the same 
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tiino dopositiiii;’ their rents in Court. Tlu'y very rarely, as far as 

1 know, <^() to the K(‘venu(‘ Courts to recover sums paid in excc'ss 
of tlioir diu'S. Auotlier very j^uoieral cess, 1 umlerstand, is ilie 
(jnhu hlutrchd ^ or ‘ vilIai;o (hdoncc' fund.’ This is a fund ostensibly 
rais<'d lo iiK'ot any exp(‘nditur(‘ in tin* natures of criTfiinal law 
e}i;irjL;es whieli may aris(‘ in conm'ction witli a villai((‘, ])ut is 
mostly (Mn])l()y(‘d for such purpose's as giving gratiheations to 
])olic(‘ oflici'rs who (*om(‘ to hold imjuiries. It average's al)out 

2 annas ])('r npu'e'. Z<niilnddri dak cess is almost univi'vsally 
])aid by the rdiajals to th<‘ zainindar at tln^ traditional rab' of 
m ])('r ('('lit. Bdftd , or diseonnt at 5 ])i(‘e pi'r rupi'c*, on [laynu'iit 
of ri'iit in ('ompany’s rn])('es, can jx'rhaps hardly Ix! called a 
c('ss. 'I'lne oldi'st re'uts W('r(' tixed in t^ikkd rupee's, and when 
the' Company's rnix'e's became cnrn'iit, discount was naturally 
deinande'ii froni the 'CO C/ei^s ; and for the sake of nnifoiniity of 
accounts, ne'W lease's, though the' re'iit is e'X])reHS(:'d in Ceempany’s 
rupe'e'S, are almost always charge'd with discount. h>ince tliis 
eusteem is lu'arly universal, the're se'ems to be^ no fraud in it, for 
it would be‘ just as easy few a zanuuddr to frame' a ni'W lease' at 
a })ro])ortion.ale'ly larger reaital in Comjtaiiy’s j-ujx'es, and e'xact 
no diseonnt; wlie'ie', howe've'r, discount is charged in a re'eently 
se'ttled {‘state, it is (de'arly an in('e|nitabl(' ce'ss. Ta/iri, proliably 
short for (ahriri, is, I he^ar, pre'tty unifewmly levie'd, as cost of 
writing accounts and rce'cipts at the* rate^ of 1 jiice' ])(‘r rupc'e; 
Zaht 'Vdl is a charge* on ])re't('nce of measure'im'nt exiee'iises, at a 
similar rate'. Ine'ome'-tax is levie'd by some zarnludars as such, 
while others only ask the' mejre bhtksfiyd, on account of their 
liability to pay incevme-tax.” 

“ Of llie ('(jually ge'neral but occasional ce'sse's, the jerincijial 
are the' following : — JZihdha kharchd, or contriliutions on ilie^ 
marriage* of tlie zaminddr or his re'lati ves ; BraddJta kluirchd , sim i- 
lar contrileutions on the' occasion of a funeral in the zavirndars 
family; Piljd pd'rha’ni, contributions to the exjienses of the Durg-a 
pnjd cereinemie'sjit the Z(nnlvdd rs lumse ; Adiznr, a mone'y pre'sent 
wlie'ii a reO’e/eC. visits the* zainlnddr; dijavia/a i, a similar pay- 
ment, still, how(‘\T'r, on the* 7Yn'?/o/.s’ part, wlu'n the* car/cenr/fZr 
visits his estate. The rate's of the last live cesses are^ variable. 
Ijdraddri is a partial ce'SS, le'vie'd, as the* name* imjelie's, in tliose 
estate's only, which are' h't in farm to the use and be'ueht of the'- 
lessee'. It range's from G pice to d annas per rupe'e*.” 

As there' has be'e'U no general se'ttle'ine'ut of the district, it is 
imi)Ossil)le to say to what ('xtent the* levy of tlu'se* irre'gular charges 
is still praetise'd in Hogra. Jiut I think most of these e'xactions have 
now (lisapjH-are'd, ('xcept occasional bhikdiyd or iiazars to the 
zavilndii rs, once pe'rliaps in ten years when the zHanlnddr visits 
his esiate*, or on such e'Xe'cptional occasions as a marriage or a 
braddlifi iu i\w zainlnddr s family. T\u' lul lbs and other se'ivants 
of ('ourse still ivalise; their own perepiisites or ia.hri from the; 
rdiifaiSy especially on such occasions as the sale or purchase of a 
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holding’. As a rnl(‘, complainis from rd on tli(‘ score of illi'gal 
exactions by '.am t.ndd rs art' not Ic'ard of. 

As filioady dt'scrilx'd, tlu' numln'r o( landless ])('rsons in a Erii’os mul 
village is coniparativcly siiiall, aii(l when the hunu'rs do not do 
most of tlie work tlu'inst'lves, inii^n-atory hdjonr is eliitdly 
('nij)loy('d. A nnndx'r ol coolies nsiially come from lYrij." iifilii, 
Mnrshidaltad and Nadia districts. A fair nnml)cr of np-connlry 
coolies iilso com<‘ Inan Ibhar. Ih-ncali coolit's arc now paid in 
casli at daily rates ol annas d to annas 8 without I'ood, and annas 3 
to annas .5.} daily with lood. When 1 In' arram;(Mn(‘nt is lo ]tay 
monthly, tin' rate is i;’(*in'rally Irom Ks. 7 to h’s. 0 without (bod 
and irom Ks. 5 to Ks. t) with food. Tln‘ animal rate is from Ks. 3() 
to JiS. 50 with food. In most t'ast's the pay is advanced to tln^ 
servant. Then' art' no jM'rmanent hert'tlitary st'rvaid.s in 
tliis district. Ot skilh'd labourers, a sn}>ta ior mason now earns 
a m})t'e and a common mason 8 annas per d;iy. A siqu'- 
rior carpt'nter also t'arns a rnpt't' a tlay, and a blaek- 

.smitb annas 8, wht'rt'as a thatcin'r t'arns from annas 5 to 
annas 7 a day. ddn^ above rt'fer t'xelnsivt'ly tt) rales tor rural 
lal)oni’('i's. Kor inTtan art'as tlie ratt's art; apjirt'ciably or(>ator. 

A t'oinmon cool it' in Koei a town t'arns irom annas 8 to 
annas 12 a day in the bn.sy st'ason. Tht' t'ariiiii^'s ot a railway 

cool it; (tomt; to jibont Kt'. 1 t o Kt'. 1-8-0 in 1 ht' jntt' st'ason, and art; 

scarc(,;ly less than 10 tir 12 annas in all seasttns of the yt'ar. d'hoii^ii 
wa^vs and ])rices havt; eroatly incrt'ast'tl within recent years, the 
lattt'r seem to havt; increasetl more than the iVirmt'r, for wo 

find in 1871, that a^aicultiiral labourers eariKMl frtnn 2.',- It) 8 
annas ])cr tliom besides tlit'ir lood. 'fhaltdiers t'ametl d annas a 
day, brit^khiyers from 1 to 5 anims, anti smit las anti carpenit'rs 
lrt)m 5 to 0 annas a day. Fn 1851, the rates for tiottlies anti day 
labourers were 1 to 1 !; annas jter tlieni ; ft)r brittklayers the saint' ; 
smiths and carpentt'rs wi'rt' ])aiti d to 4 annas a tlay. In 1871 
tlie ordinary l.>d zd r rate for best cleanetl rice was 20 st'crs, anti 
for common clt'aned rir-t', known as raofd chdid anti nst'd by 
all tlie liiinililer classes, was d2 seers anti 5 chittaks jier 
rn])e('. In 1854, tlie prict's of these article.s are saitl tt) have 
been generally half of the above rates. In 18G0, prices had 
advanced 50 per cent, on the ratt's of 1854. J>t*twt't'n I8tjd anti 
1900, prices rimged from Id b) 20 seers per rupee, but since 1901 
prices have varietl frtirn 7 to 15 seers for the rnjieelbr common rice, 
which would lornierly have been consitlered almost famint' rates. 

The tlistrict of Jiogra is sitnatetl in one of tht; most fertile tracts M-'Of'rial 
in the most h'rtile jirovince of India. 8cvere aiitl widesjireatl 
dronghts are practically nnknown, and thero is no record of any cultivating 
such st'rious and long continued interruption of agritndtural imlns- chesst's, 
try, whit:b leads to famine, except perhaps the scareity of 1874. * 

Tiie climate of the district is liealtbier than that of any other part 
of central Kengal and is not im suited to the growth ofavirih; 
agricultural population. During the last 20 years the population 
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has increased by more than \h percent, dnrinrj each decade. 
Faciliiios of communication luive steadily im[)rovod, till at the 
prcstMit day, I'oi^ra is one of the most acccssihh‘ districts l)oth by 
rail and by water in Ijcn^al. Tlu‘ main hiastorn Pjcngal State 
Railway from Sara to Siliguri passes through the north-wt'storn 
[)art of the district and taps tlie great rice-producing tracts in 
Ailamdiglii and Panchblbi. 

'rbo Ihahmaputra-Santribar Ijranch Railway, opened in 1890 
and completed in 1901, passes through almost the centiar of the 
district and <ionneets it with the Assam districts by rail, and also by 
sti'amer era Kulchari, which is a steamer ghat. On tbebonh'rs of 
tli(^ district there are steamer ghats where tlie Assam Services 
.steamers sto}) on their way to and from Assam and ( nlcutta. The 
advent of the railway has not only opemed moiaMlistant markets for 
the products of the agriculturists of the district, but has also 
cr('al('d (juite auuml)er of ii(*w local markets at important railway 
stations, such as Jaipur Hat, Hilli, SonTitolri. 'fbe juice of 
agricLiltural produce, especially that of rice and jute, li;is rismi to an 
al)iiormal degree within rec.ent y<‘ars, whih' the rat(' of rent has 
not heen enliancu'd to any apprecialde (‘xbmt. All the above caiisivs, 
but })r('-eminently the grc'at growl li of the jab^ industry, have 
tended directly to improve the material condition of tli(‘ agricul- 
tural class(‘s, and on the whole there can be no (juestiou that 
during tlu‘ last 25 years the standard of living and comfort of the 
culti valors has greatly improved. 

That th(' rate of progress has not heen moia^ rajVid than it 
lias aeJually heen the case is due to contervailing causes, 
which to some extemt imp(Hh‘ the progn^ss of all agricul- 
tural communith‘S in India, ddie foremost of these is the want 
of education amongst the culti vating classes, and a cons(VjU(mt 
want of forethought and frugality. The want of any suitable 
Bank for the deposits of tlieir savings, and a blind jidherence 
to custom lead rd ii/als to hoard tludr savings and ba^p ili(dr 
money hmh'd under ground, instead of inv('sting it in ]uolit- 
ahl(' undertakings. But perhaps one of tlu' most pot(mt factors in 
restraining the rise of tlu^ 7Yn //a T.s* standard of comfort is his 
extnmie pnmeness to litigation, and the influenee whieli the 
village tout (‘xercises over him. The districts of Dinajpur, 
Rangpur and Ih^gra are notorious for tluur village touts, and no 
reform would ho inon^ Ixmelicial than the (‘xtirpation of these 
haiudid parasites. Finally the. cultivator has to contend 
against periodical visits of natural calamities. Though more 
fortunate, than his fellowmgricultnrists in other parts of Indiji 
y(d., from the very nature of the case, the agriculturists of this 
district also cannot hope for complete immunity from temporary 
inb'rruptious of agri^’ultural industry from droughts and other 
caus(*s. And when the rainy day comes, and the rdiyat on 
account of the failure of his crops has to fall hack on his past 
savings, very often it is found that he has made no provision for 
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siicli an einer^^(‘ncy. It is on tliost^ occasions that the want of facile 
and cheap cr('dit still fnrlher deepens tlie ('ntani;lcnients of the 
ranjaf. If In* could borrow inoinw at n‘asonal)l(' rates of interest, 
and if Jhinks existed to help him wiMi comparatively cla'a}) credit 
to tid(‘ over such temporary difiicnlti(‘s, the material condition of 
the aoricultiirist would to-day far inon^ satisfa<!tory than it is. 

Ihit talvin^' all 1 he forc(‘s that an' in Ids fav»)nr and those 
th:it are against him, t,h(' b;danc(^ is (h'cidedlv'^ on tin' sidi^ of tlu^ 
rdiif/if, and liis progn'ss though slow has bi'en sb'ady witbin tlni 
last IH) years. Tin' great ris(' in tin* value of agricultural 
occupancy holdings is a sure proof of tin' advancing prosperity of 
the agricuh virist. 'I'ln' holding whi(*h, about Id or 2() years ago 
sold for ivs. 10 p('r bu/hd cannot now Ik' oblaiued for less than 
l\s. 110 to Ks. do ])('r !/ujhd. Ibc'ii for this price' the land must 
be eoiisidi'ie'd to be' che'ap, Ibr in an ave'rage' year lln^ prolit fre)m 
the' yie'ld from e)i)e h/e/Z/f/ e)f jute' lauel afte-r paying all e-xpi'iise's of 
cull i\at ie>u (*e)un's ajepreexitnale'ly to Ks. M ainl I hat e)f [)ailely lauel 
to Ks. lO, whe'i’e'as the' re'ut, which is [(aieltbr the' be'st laud feersueeh 
crops, is on an ave'rage' only Ke. 1-8-0 per fiitfhd. So at a pro[)e‘r 
valuation lauel slneiild lelch ceenside'rably nnire' lhan it ehee's. 

In the Ibrme'r t/orc/Zev/* an ('stimate' is maeh' of tin* e'xpe'use's 
and resources of an averages Mnsalman fai un'r wilh a he)lding’ e)f 
30 hifflidf^ or 10 aere's. The re'iit of tln^ land is ealcnlate'd to 
come to Ks. .‘17-8-0. 'I In' housed he' live'S in ce)sts him Ks. ‘12-8-0. 
Ilis fandly ee)nsi.sting of a wile, two ehilelre*n and ;t wide)we'el sister, 
teyge'tln'r witli another eh'pe'ude'nt re'lalive', ee)nsnme‘ 2,920 se'e'i’s e)f 
rice' in tin' year and this costs him Ks. 104. Se'e'd costs him 
Ihs. 17-8-0. Otlier articles of Ibexl, such as tish, milic and spici's 
togedlier with such luxurie's as tol)acco come? (o ain)f.}n'r Its. 20 
pe'i’ year. His total c'Xpeinliturei ce)me‘s to soiindhiiig like? 
Ks. 2 10-8-0 a ye'ar. His tolal iueome' (h'rivcd eulirely from his 
farm was Ibiiud te) be Ks. 2d(). Allowain'e b('ing Jiunh.? lor any 
iute’re'st, wliie'li the farme'r might have' to [)ay ainl tin' ceest of 
educating tin' chihlreji for three or four ye'ars, the' coucliision 
arrive'd at was that, if In* we're? j)re)vide'nl. such a faiuuer eeeiild [)ut 
by from Ks. 20 to Ks. 110 a ye'aiy ami if In? we're wise In? might 
save as mueb as Jvs. 40. 

Mr. Skriue colh'cte'd tlie rolle>wiug figure's for districts in 
North Bengal * : — ‘‘ A substantial cidti valor wilh a holding of 8-3 
acres ; prexluce 9,033 Ihs. of ric(‘, worth Ks. 311: cold wc'ather 
crops sown on lands which leave* alre'ady give'ii c'arly rie'e, 
Ks. 20, Kre)lits from hiring out a cart and [»air of Inillocks, 
Ks. 30; .sale? of milk and curds, Ks. GO. dross income Ks. 421. 
De'dnct rent at J{s. 3-12-0 pe'r acre*, Ks. 31-4-0 ; and hire'd labour 
Ks. 21; total Ks. dd-4-0. Ne't income Ks. .')Gd-12-0. He had no 
de'bts, and his nn^vable property consisted of five? bullocks worth 

* Meiiiorandiim on the Material Condition of Lower Orders in Beugeilj 
18S2 1801, by E. il, B. Skrino, I.C.S., 1802, page's (14 15?. 
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Rs. 75, three milk-cows Rs. 35, one cart Rs. 10, gold and silver 
ornaments Rs. 60 and brass vessels Rs. 6. His family of eight had 
three good meals a day of rice, pulse, fish and curds. In the case of 
six other families on the same estate the income ranged between 
Rs. 126 and Rs. 113; and all save one used brass vessels for 
eating and possessed silver ornaments. The debts in these cases 
were Rs. 20, Rs. 41, Rs. 45 and Rs. 60.” 

Similarly for the khds mahdl of Jaipur, the Settlement Officer 
illustrated the material condition of a rdiyat with a holding of 
10 biyhdH (or 31 acres) and with a family of five persons, three 
adults and two children. The cost of maintaining such a family 
was estimated at R.s. 144 and liis total inconn* from his farm, from 
rie(', jute and miscellaneous crops, dwlncting the cost of cultiva- 
tion and the wear and tear of catth^ and machinery, was 
caleulat('d at Rs. 158-G-O, leaving a balance of Rs. 14-6-0 only 
from which he has to pay his r(‘nts and meet other incidental 
expenses. 

But not much reliance can be placed on these calculations, 
in which, as lias justly been remarked, some important itimis are 
left out and the remaiinh^r taken on supfiosition. And taking 
the cultivating classes as a whole the following opinion of Mr. 
Toynbee, I C. 8., recorded for the Famine Commissioners (1885) 
seems to be still true: — 

“ It may be safely assumed that those rdiyats, who pay 
less than Rs. 5 per annum for their liolding, supplement their 
resources by S(‘rvice or by lalxmr of sonn^ kind, whether at home, 
or in the fields, or on public or private works. They would in time 
of famine or scarcity be the next, after the purely landless classes 
to resort to such works as W(*re opened by the State. Udiyats 
paying lx* tween Rs. 5 and Rs. 20 would, as a rule, he more or less 
de[)endent ou State help according to the circumstances of the 
season, and tlie severity of the failure of crop. All those paying 
over Rs. 20 may be fairly said to be able to take care of them- 
selves, l)ut they form but a very small part of the whole.” 

There can be no (juestion, however, that a great advance has 
l)een made in the material prosperity of the agricultural classes. 
The tliatched dwidling houses are gradually making room for 
houses with roofs of corrugated iron. A good jute year is now 
generally followed by an increase in the number of such houses. 
Th(; houses too are mon* elaborately furnislu*d than before. Most 
well-to-do rdiyats have sitting rooms with benches, chairs and a 
taJda posh In them. Their wearing apparel, slices, umbrellas, 
ca])s, all indicate growing prosperity. The females have 
numei’ou.s silver ornaments, and in the case of higher classes of 
cultivators and jotddr,% gold ornam(*nts are not uncommon. It is 
also notorious that expensive fish and other articles of food are 
bought up by the cultivating classes at the markets and fairs. 
The increasing number of ponies owned by the rdiyats is also an 
indication of their growing wealth. 
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But the rapid rise in the price of food-grains and otner pro- Position of 
duce, while it has helped to enrich the fariiKT and the zamiudclr, 
has severely strained the resources of clerks and otlKU* persons mcana's ^ 
with fixed moin^y incomes. Most of these people belong to what 
is known as the blmdralok class, and have to keep up a certain 
show of respectability. And so, during the recent high j)rices, 
the families of the chirks of GoviTunumt olh’ees had in sonit' cases 
to go without their regular number of meals. The case of the 
dmliU and ndihs in the em[)loy of private zaminddrA is [lerhaps 
not so hard, as in addition to their pay, which is usually very 
small, they receive numerous percjuisites, which materially aug- 
ment their otherwise slender inconu‘s. 

Tiiough the wages of labourers have not perhaps risen in Labourers, 
the same proportion as the price of food, yet as a whole tlnj con- 
dition of these classes also lias visibly improved within r(‘cent 
years. The spread of railways has effected a great improvi'rnent 
in their condition. The command thus given of markets,” says 
Mr. JSkrine, for their thews and sinews, lias rendered them more 
pros[)erous and more independent.’^ In most parts of the district, 
the labourers, whether owning laud or not, livi^ nearly as well as 
the poorer agriculturists. It is not unusual for a thrifty labourer 
to gradually save enough to buy land and thus rise to the class 
of agriculturists. Thus, the number of those, who on account of 
debt or other adverse circumstances drift from the landowning 
to the landless class, is to some extent counterbalanced by the 
rise of well-to-do wage-earners into the class of landowning 
agriculturists. 

Bad seasons, sickness, litigation, division of the ancestral indebtud- 
property amongst several heirs, marriagi'S and otlu'r (‘xpen.sive 
ceremonials are all fruitful causes of debt. But in Bogra the 
percentage of the agrieiiliuri.sts in debt and of those ho|)eh‘Ssly 
imjilicated is perhaps lower tlian in most other [mi'ts of Bengal. 

The managiu' of the kkds maJidl of Jaipur, who made special 
enquiries on the subject, reports that about wO families out of 125 
are in debt, and the manager of Naokliilt, the largest private 
zamindari in the district, re[X)rts that 70 per cent, of the 
agriculturists are in debt. But a distinction has to be drawn 
between indebtedness to a mahdjan and in<iebt(‘dnes.s to the 
landlord, and a majority of the persons shown to lie in debt 
probably consist of rdiyats^ who are in arrears of rent in a bad year, 
and who clear their arrears as soon as a good season comes. It 
has also to be remembered that most of the viahajans of the 
district are cultivators, who have some corn to sj^iare and invest 
it in loans to their fellow agriculturists. 

The rate of intere.st varies according to the conditions of f^aiocf 
the loan and appears to have changed very little since the time 
of the last Gazetteer, The ordinary rate on potty loans, varying joan. * 
from Ks. 10 to Bs. 50, still continues to be two pice in the rupee 
per mensem, or 37 J per cent, per annum. In large transactions, 
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however, when the security is good Hk; current rate of interest 
vari(.‘s from Ks. G to Rs. 9 per cent. [» r aiiuum. 

A small Loan Association a])]>(‘ars to have been started in 
Ilogra as early as 1872. Tlie prcsont loan office of Hogra has a 
working capital of Rs. 21, GOO, 'the interest charged by the 
concern varies from Ks. 18 to Rs. 82 per cent, per annum. It paid 
a divid(‘nd of 8| per cent, in 1908 

The mamig<'r of tlie Jaipur estates describes some of tlie 
forms of loan in use : — 

“ llavlol is a loan of a small amount without interest and also 
without ('xecntion of any docunumt l^nkhdt is a simple bond 
(wilhont mortgage). A hand-not<‘ may be with or without 
inbaest. Loans may be raised by tht' mortgage of landiMl or 
movable proptuties. In th(^ IcIki ikhdio si or nsnfrnctnary mortgage, 
an entire tenancy or apart of it is made over to tlu', money- 
h'lider, who gets his money li(piidab'(l willi interest from the 
})roduee of tin; land in a speeili('d numlxu’ of years. Sudklidldn 
or fAilsii.di. — This is another kind of nsnfrnctnary mortgage, in 
whicli the ])rodnce of tlu‘ land [)ledged Tupudates only the intmx'st 
but not the ca])ital. Dhorld is a lojin of moiii'y to a cultivator with 
the sti[)ulation that it shall be repaid on a certain date with a 
Bpt'cilied ( juantity of paddy or jute as interest. Do dan or advance 
may also be described as a lorm ot loan. Jute or y)addy is valiu'd 
in advance and mom'y lent with the stipulation that tlu^ quajitity 
paid for shall be (hJivered on a certain date. Th(‘ price iixed is 
generally much lower than the anticipaUxl market price.” 

In spite of the favonrabh* conditions for agrimilture, impiiry 
shows that 1 lu^ material (‘ondition ot the smaller agriculturists 
is not so very different from that of tluhr less favonrixl l)rethren 
in other parts of the country. The evil y)ractice ofa'/v/c/yof, 
borrowing money on a mortgage of his holding, with the too 
freijiumtresidt tliat the mom'y-lender ousts the rdi/yui, and the 
latt('r turns into a (H)ttier on his own property, is gradually on the 
increase. There are no separate lignres in Registry offices to 
show the exact nnml)er of such transactions, but there has been 
a steady incriNise in the total number of mortgages of all classes, 
annnaliy r(‘gist('red in the district. In 1899 we find thc're were only 
7,8(j9 mortgages registered, in 1902 the number rose to 9,819, in 
1900 to 18,701, whereas in 1908 there were as many as 15,553. 
As the result of careful local imjuiries made by him, the Rural 
JSnb-Registrar of^Akkelpnr reports that for 7 villages in his 
jurisdiction, whereas in the year 1900, 57 nsnfrnctnary mortgages 
were registered witli sub-leases in 14 cases, for the year, 1907 
for the same villages, no less than 72 nsnfrnctnary mortgages 
and 48 sub-leases were registered. The Sub-Ins pector of Rolice, 
Dhunot, similarly reports that taking 6 villages in his thdiul 
he found that whereas in 190G-07, 15 rdiyaU had mortgaged their 
lands and talen leases for them from their creditors, no less than 
2G rdiyais lor the tame villages had been reduced to the same 
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uiilorlunaU* ])osi{ ion in ilie lollowiiig yoar. Thoiii;]! the coiisrjs 
li^'un's do not. ludp us to arrivi*. at. any delinito conclusions with 
I'ci^ard to the increase ol the landh'ss classes;, yet it is instructive 
to note that dnrin<:^ the decade ending in lt)01, the nnnd')er of 
ai>ricn!tnral labourers iiicludini^f dejHMid(Mits swelled to 4 1,7.39 troin 
29,91.3, showing- an advance ot nearly 30 |K‘r (;ent. 

Only the wealthier nu'rchants and landowners liv(' in bri<-k Dwcllin 
houses, tlie rest of the [)Oj)nlation contentin^^ themselves with 
mud and liamboo cotlai^es. In the bettt‘r class of cottaut(*s wooden 
b(‘ams and uprights are nsisl ; but band)oo, mud, and thatching- 

khtiii, and bend) grass torm the materials ordinarily used by 
tlie agricultural classes, though many of the wealthier agricul- 
turists are now using corrng.ated iron sheets for th(‘ roofs of their 
houses insb'ail of grass-thatciiing. The only ventilation is through 
t.iie doors and the 8[iac(' left betw(‘en the roof and the walls, there 
being usually no windows. Tlie fronts and (loor-ste[)s of mml-built 
houses are usually leptnl, that is, washed with a mixture of cow-dung 
and mud, in the case of [loor families by the woman of the house. 

The brick-built houses are in most cases small, and made u[) of 
several very small rooms, with no verandah or a very small one. 

The entire furniture of a p<‘asant consists of a wooden box for 
his clothes and a few bra.ss pots. To this the shopkei^per adds 
a woodmi bed or tnkhipoi^b, a large cliest, and a couph^ of stools 
or 7ii()?vos made of wicker-work. The use of chairs and benches 
l)y the nioro well-to-do agriculturists has been referred to 
belbi’e. 

The mitional dress of the Hindu males, consisting of the Druss. 
dZ/?//./, a cloth passes round the loins and between the legs from 
front to liack, and the efiddar, a white scarf worn loosely over the 
shouhh'is, is the ordinary one seen in llogrii. The majority of 
men who can provide themselves with these articles wear them, 
but many of the poorer sort substitute a smaller cloth called a 
gdincbd in place of the chdiinr. A large part of the labouring and 
agricultural classes still wear, sjiecially when out at work on their 
lields, a (doth called a barely large enough for the purposes 

of decency. The better clas.ses have now ado[)te(l, particularly 
for foimial occasions, the luiro[)ean style of coats and trousers, 
the coats however being buttoned up to the necks, without lieing 
turned down in front. The long robe, chd phi ns, falling to 

the knees and buttom'd from the riglit shoulder across the bre:ist, 
which were adopted during the Musalman ti tries, are no longin' 
in fashion and are now worn cliielly liy the older class of peoj)le, 
who have adhered to the style of their younger days. The men 
also wear shoes of English shape. The dress of the Musalmans 
is very like that of the Hindus, except that the more respectable 
wear a skull-cap of plain, figured, or embroidered cloth. The 
Wahabis and FarHizis have a ])eciiliar way of wearing their dhutis. 

They let them hang from the waist without passing the end 
beUv'een the legs. The origin of this habit is that most Musalmans 
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loosen out this part of the dhuti, when about to pray, in order 
that the whole may hang down, as it is considered irreverent to 
expose the leg above the knee when praying. The sects above 
mentioned extend tliis principle, and always let the dhuti fall 
well below the knee. 

The ordinary dress of a woman is the Hdri, a long piece 
of cloth or silk wrapped round the waist and then crossed over the 
breast and shoulders. The Musalinan women very often have 
two pieces of cloth very much in the fashion of the Assamese 
women. The Hindu women of the hhadraloJc classes, specially 
in the towns, also use jackets and very often wear under-garments 
in addition to their saris* 
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MANUFACTURES AND TRADE. 

“ It would bo difficult,” remarked Mr. Skrine in 181)2, ‘‘ to of old 
])oint to any part of tlie world, of erjual area and containing oulustriei^. 
right millions of inhabitants in which arts and manufactures 
aia* in so nidiiiu'ntary a state as in the Rajshahi Division. The 
bulk of nec(‘ssaries and luxurii\s consumed, other tlian food, such 
as cloth, nu*talwar(‘, j)a[)er, glass, and salt, are itnported, and paid 
for, not with other manufactures as in Kuro])(' l.)utwith agricul- 
tural produce.” At tlu* pn^sent date tlnuM^ is no manufacturing 
industry in Bogia, and even cottag(‘. iudustrii^s ar(^ caiTiiul on as 
a sole occupation by an (‘xtrtmiely limited number of famili(‘s. 

The last census shows that out of every thousand of the po])uIa- 
tion of the (li.strict only 01 persons were engaged in industries, 
and four in comm(‘rce. 

Indigo, whi(;h was formerly largely produced here, had entire- Indigo, 
ly disai)[)ear(al, ('V(‘n b(‘fore tin' ai>i)earance of chemical indigo, 
being pushed out by th(^ gr(*at advance in th(‘ value of other 
agricultural products. The parts of the district where it 
nourished wer(i tli(‘ easbu'u and south(‘rn police divisions. The 
larg(‘st concern was at Dhunot on the Manash, which had eight 
out-factories. 

Tli(‘ foll()wing interesting account of this industry appears ^dk. 
in the last (iazf'lhcr \ — 

“The East India Company had silk fdatures at Sherpur and 
Naiida})ara. Tln^ H<u]arar tSftetihdak or vernacular History of 
Bogrii, gives 1808 as tlic; date of the establishment of the lat ter. 

Th(! same authority stat(‘s that a sum of £5(),()()(), or hvc' lakhs of 
rup('eg was yearly distributed in the shaj)(‘ of advamtes to the 
rc'ariTs of cocoons. It also ndates that tin* ]H‘(;ulations by the 
chief native managin' or dind ti, one Sib Sankar Diis, amounted to 
a quarter of that amount, though his salary was only £3G a ymir ; 
and that the other servants of thii factory embezzled as mucli 
more. This state of things continued till 1830, when the 
Resident discovered wliat was going on, and made the guilty 
parties disgorge £20, 000 in one year. The factory establishment 
then consisted of a d lmin, a saribhtdddr or head clerk, a treasurer, 
two clerks, one accountant, one hawdlddr or sergeant of the guard, 
sixteen sifidkis or soldiers, and about two thousand reeler.s, 
stunniMS, assorters, and heads of labour gangs. This factory 
was sold in 1834, when th(‘. connection of the Company with 
silk manufacture in the district came to an end. Since then the 
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silk interest lias steadily declined. According to a report of the 
Collector, there was in 1871 only one nuiniilactory in this 
dislii(‘t, namely, the silk filatur(> of Naudainirri, near Bogia, 
belonging to Mr. C. G. Kidge. 'I'lie annmvl outlay of tin' lilalure 
was about Ks. 45,000 or £5,000 and tlie busim'ss gave daily 
ein})loyment to about 212 men. This factory, like others in 
neigliboining districts, felt the competition with Cliinese as well 
as 1^'rencli and Italian prodiicer.s, and stoppiul working in 1875. 
About 1808 a fair (jnantity of silk iiS(‘d to be manufactured by 
nativ(' agxmcy in this district, especially in th(‘ mughbourhood 
of Shahzad]>nr and Gandagram, but the manufactno' has now 
almost compk'tc'ly died out. Mr. Kidge attributed its decay to 
the following (*auses : — (1) The falling oft in tin* (|uantity of 
cocoons ])ro(iuc('d, owing to the contimu'd failure of tli(> haihitt or 
crops for Uk' ])ast two seasons; (2) a consi(h‘rable increase in the 
value of cocoons, caused principally hy ])urcLases of th(‘ raw 
mal(‘rial for tlie Kuro|)(‘au market.” d'he spiaaid of disease 
amongst th(‘ worms must have had a great deal to do then, as 
it has now, in bringing about a decliin^ of the silk industry. 

Tlie decline of the silk trade lias lieen a source of double 
hardship to the peojde who were previously engaged in it. For 
th(*y have not been able to give uj) tlieir inulbeiiy land without 
relin(|uishing their entire holding, or to bring that land niuh r any 
otlicr crop, sotli(‘y are ])aying every year rents at a very high rate 
(Ks. 4 p('r 5/r///d) for lields, whicli do not bring anything into 
tlieir pockets. 

Sericulture, however, is showing some signs of revival under 
the support of the District Board. It is reported that within 
recent years the demand for silk cocoons of this district has in- 
creased and the rearers are getting good prices. A sure indication 
of the revival of the industry is to he found in the gradual increase 
in the area under mnlberry cultivation. It is said that before 1901 
there were only 15 acres under mulberry, wliereas in lOOd, 150 aciws 
were under this crop and last year another 19 acres were taken u)) 
for the same purpose. 

Mullieny is now grown only in the western portion of t!io 
district in a few villages surrounding th(‘ sndr station. It is 
found that it does better in the khidr than in the puli tracts, 
whicli ai(‘ mor(‘ suitable for easlor plants, whieli h'ed eiidi woiins. 

d’lii re are at ])reseut 500 men employi'd in the district in 
mulbeiry enllivatioii and cocoorr ri'aririg; of these 41 ari^ 'Hindus 
and the remaining 259 Muhammadans. 

Of l]u‘ several varieties of mulberry silk-worms the one 
principally icari’d in Bogra belongs to the class CltJiota-Palu 
[B. fonumituti). 

Supposing that on an average 4 to 5 maunds of roeoons are 
raised Viy (‘aeli rearer, it is estimated that about 1,000 maimds of 
green cocoons are now produced in the district in a year. Of these 
only a very small portion is reeled here. Most of the produce is 
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to the districts of Rajslialii, Miirslndabad and Malda, and a 
little .also to Birbhuiii. Sonictinuas the cocoon rc'arcrs 

theins(dvcs, but oftcuer brok(‘rs, tak(‘ thrsc cocoons to 'lahii])nr 
in the Kajsliiihi district, and to tbe b('ad-(juait{Ts of Miirshidilb.ld, 
iMalda and Birbliuin, wIktc th(‘y lind a n'ady market. It also 
sometimes liapixms tliat traders or hf/d/Htris comc‘ IVom the said 
])laces, ])Urchase and tak(‘ away cocoons from th(‘ ri'an'r's home. 

About 90 j)('r c('nt. of th(‘ ]>roduc(‘ is (exported to lh(‘ said place's, 
th(‘ remaiiiinc- 10 pc'r ci'iit. lu'iui;' us('d for hwal consumpt ion. 

But it sliouhl also be nob'd tliat a major jxalion of th(‘ silk 
tJiix'ad rex'h'd iii this district, sjuall as it is, is also sent to Iblj- 
shahi and Mmshidabad. 

Baix'r ns('d to be rnannfaedun'd in th(‘ villac<‘S of Shrd)zrid])nr i’xix^r. 
and Majira in Hocra police division. An inb'n'stinn- description 
of th(' proc('ss of mnnnractmx* from jut(‘ mix('d with a (’I'l tain 
(juantity of lime is ^iv('n in th(‘ last (idZiftcer. 

'I'his industry, however, is now (h'ad and ])aper is no lonu,(‘r 
inaiiutactured kx'ally in tiiis district, 

T]i(‘ ])olic(‘ divisions of this district, which fonm'rly forrm'd nuinu- 

parfc of tlu' district of Dinajpur, were, dnrinyHhe ^reatf'r part of 
the tirst half of this prese'ut c('ntiiry, th(> most iiniioi tant sugar- 
cane [axxlucing tracts in this |»art of Jteiiiial. In 1810 Dr. 
Buclianan-llamiltoij, in bis “Account of Dijiajjmr,” sjx'akinc' of 
Badalgachi, s.ays, “Tim su<;ar mad<‘ in this [eart of tlu' country is 
called biuial, and is reckoned tlu^ Ix'st in llu' district.” 

eSo (‘arly as 18()3, Major 8h<‘rw(‘ll, llu* Ih'vemn' Survi'yor, 
re])orted tliat the industry was in a vx'ry declining; condition, and 
allhoiioh sugar continiaxl to b(‘ manufactured at Jaimllpur till a 
much later date Jiy a Muhammadan hrm, yet with the lailure 
of this firm sonu' years ago this (nice flourishing ijidustry may 
b(‘ said to h(‘ (xmipletcly (extinct in the district . 

But though sugar is no longer mannfactured in tlu' district, Maaiiracturd 
jaggery or (///r is still pre])ared in fairly large (piantitii's, in 
(ha nds Baiichbibi and 8il>ganj. The rdiyats la'ie most ly use iron 
mills of which a C(jnsiderabl(‘ numlx'r is siipplit'd hy Mc'ssrs. 

Kenwick cV: Co. on hire. The* mill is always let out along with 
the boiling pan (a shallow circular iron pan). The rate of hire 
varies from 8 annas to one ru[)ee per diem. 

The brjiling plant consists of a large circular iron vessel 
about () feet in diameter on tbe top and fe(‘t at the bas(*, and 
18 inehesdeep. It is iis(*d in conjunction with a smaller iron vessel, 
calk'd a khord, which is divided into three e<jual com])artni(*nts. 

Ill ])lac(* of the iron khord, three earthi'ii [(ans are vr ry often used. 

The jiiic(‘ is at first ])ut in the main boiling pan and beati'd for 
about half an hour. It is then removed to tbe tbrc'c com pari ments 
of the iron khord in ('(|iiat proportions, leaving about 10 to 12 sct'rs 
in the main pan. When the juice in tliis ])an is sufficii'iit ly concc'U- 
trated, the contents of tlie nearest compartment No. 1 of the iron 
Ihonl are transferred back to tlie main pan in small quantities at a 
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time, the juice from the second compartment being transferred to 
compartment No. 1, and that of No. Id to No. 2 at the same time. 
This process goes on until all the juice from the iron khord has 
found its way back to the main pan. TJie scum which rises in 
the beginning of the boiling o])eration is everywhere removed, 
and it is either thrown away or given to cattle. The scum which 
rises in the later stages of boiling is skimmed off in most places, 
and is used generally for mixing with tobacco. Generally, the 
rdiyats do not use any substance for clearing the juice. When 
qur of specially good quality is to be made, the juice is cleared by 
the addition of a little milk attlie time of boiling. The usual 
form of jaggery made is tlie semi-liquid, known hr ddud for 
crystal mixed) qur. ^Solid qu,r (callled dfriind qur) is prepared in 
Mokclmtola and Jaipur. The jaggery is moulded into blocks or 
cakes of various shapes and sizes by being poured into pits dug in 
the ground and lined with sacking cloth or leavers, or into ])ots 
or bam1)oo haskt^ts of various shai)es, and is taken out after 
it has cooled down into a solid mass. Tlie method for ascertain- 
ing the corre(‘t point in boiling is as follows; — A little jaggery 
is taken up witli a stick ; if it falls in drops, tlie qiir is still 
too thin ; on th(> contrary if it falls in a continuous line and 
the line after descimding some way is drawn back towards the 
stick, tlie boiling is complete. Experts can tell tlio correct point 
by feeling a droi) of (fur between the fingers. 

»Semi-liqiiid and liquid jaggery {dand guv) are kept in 
earthen pots of various shapes and sizes. 

The amount of raw sugar {gnr) produced in the district from 
sugar-cane in the yeiir 1907 was estimated at 910,000 cwb. 

Of existing industries, weaving is the most important. There 
are three clas.^c's of weavers in tlie district, eir., (1) Trinti,(2) Jugi 
and (3) JoJrihfi.the first two belonging to the Hindu and t he third 
to the Muliaminadan caste. The numbers of ])(‘rsons enumerated 
under each of ihe.^^e classes were Tiinti, 2,209; Jugi, 3,318 ; Jolalia, 
12,569. Ihit most of these peo})le have long since abandoned 
their tradit ional occupation and taken to agriculture. Thus tlie 
number of actual workers of the hand- weaving industry in the 
district is, at iiresmit, very small, and was found to be only 1,45(3 
(male 875 and fmnale 581) at the last census. 

The 'I'antis were formerly weavers of silk and fine cloth. 
They were at one time men of wcialth and intiuence, in the 
district, and had an absolute monopoly in the cloth market. J^ut 
conqietition wdth the products of foreign power looms gradually 
reduced them to |)overtyouid finally compelled them to leave their 
occupation. It is doubtful if there are over 50 families altogether 
of this class in tlie whole district, of which a few ouly (not more 
than half a dozmi families) living in the Bogra town are known 
as niaiinfactnrer.s of good silk cloth. 

Tlie kinds of silk fabrics manufactured by the TSntis in this 
district are very limited. They weave mostly dhutiepy chddars 
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handkorcluoffl, thdn^ or piocos for makiii^r coats, chdplavtf^, otc., and 
silk dlud^is, and only oik* or two of tlio 'I’autis know liow lo proparo 
ornamented borders. They do not dyi* the fabries or know liow 
to make fast dyes, boriu* dhuttPH an* made with coloured borders, 

but the thread for these bonbTS is ^rcncrally broneht from Cal- 
cutta. lh(> prices at which th('se cloths av(* sold are as follows ; — • 

(1) dhun (9^ cubits \oi)^ ])y 2^ cul)its wide)— Rs. 9 to J^. 12 per 
dhvti: (2) chddar (G cubits lon^^ by 3 culkits wide)~Rs, G to Its. 9 
per sheet; (8) handkerchief t24 inch(‘s sipiare)— 10 annas to Jte. 1 
per piece ; (4) than (Gyards long by 1 yard whb*)— Its. 14 to Its. 18 ; 

(5) silk dlwdn or terchi chddar (G cubits by 3 cubits) — Its. 24 to 
Rs. 28 per piece. The.se dhvdns ar(* so woven tli.at the crossings 
of the warp and tlui weft show diagonal lines, and an^ beli(n'ed 
to be 7uore durable than the unribbed rhddari^. 

Most of these articl(*s are lo(*ally consumed. No regular 
exports are known, and the produce ol this distri(d. is not siitlicient 
to su])[)ly local demands. Traders in the* im])ort silk fabrics 
from (\‘il(‘utta or Mursbidabiid, partly becaus(‘ the local su])])ly is 
insiifhcient, and partly ])ecause th(* W(*av(‘rs cannot w(‘av(* cloths 
of varied qualiti(*s and price's. Their fabric, s an* of tie* medium 
quality, and .so th(*y cannot sujqGy the demands of tliose who 
require ch('a}» things or very fine things. 

The Jiigis and th(^ .lolahas are Tinich h)W(*r in rank than the 
Tantis, and weave coar.st* cotton cloths, whii'h th(*y usually sell 
locally to tlie poorer agriculturists T!i(> number of Jolahils at 
present engag('d in weaving is much larg(*r than that of other 
castes of w(‘avers in the district, .lugi weav(*rs are V('ry ran'. 

He.sides th(^ hand-weaving industry n'h'rred to al)Ove, tin* otlicr 
only oth('r form of industry which is practised in this disfriid, is i'“histrica. 
the manufacture of bell-metal utensils. 4'he (;hi('f centres of tla^ 
industry are Bogra and Hberpur. 

Mat-weaving from thin stri[)s of bamboo is a vi'ry common 
industry in this district. In tle^ fxUi tract wlu're no mud walls 
can bo erecti'd, the walls an* almost exclusivc'ly made up of this 
bamboo matting. A ti'inporary roofing is also sometiiiK'S irade 
out of this. Baskets of various shape's and sizes art^ mad(^ of 
bamboo to meat the requirenn'iit «)f a rural lib', (iold and silver 
ornaments are fasliioned by a h'w artisans who have' ce)nie' fre)m 
Dacca. Working in h'athe'r is veny insignificant, hide's being 
largely exported without being tanru'd. 

iSkilled artisans are few in numbe*r anel tlunr leve*! eif skill is 
not very bigh. At the exhibition held in the district in 1907, 
there were some fine specimens of cutle'ry from .laijnir, anel on (3 
Satis Chandra Kunda of Charnpapur (‘xhiliit.e'd some ch'ver imita 
tions of skulls of bufTah^es and human lieings in pnpier vinchd. 

The industrial school, which has just bee*n .startl'd with the 
object of imparting industrial e'ducation to tlie iie'ople and tbus 
indirectly helping the revival of indigi'iious indu.stries, has been 
noted in Chapter XIII. 
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The exports considerably exceed the imports in value. Tlic? 
imports for the year 1900-07 amounted to 699,703 maunds, wliile 
the exports wer(‘ 1,364,197 maunds weight. Common salt, 
kero.sine oil, tobacco, sugar, brass ware, s[)ices, slioes and cotton 
goods ar(‘ tlu^ clii(T articl(‘s of import. Tobacco comes from Kang- 
pur, brass waix^ from Rajshahi, a considerable ])roportion of the 
sugar comes from Gazipnr, and the other articles conu^ from 
Calcutta. Taddy (ric(‘) and jute are tlie two main articles of 
export. A portion of these find their way to Tabna ])y boats, 
whenc(‘ they are distributed elscnvdiere. A portion is ex[)orted by 
steamers inlying in the Rrahmaputra, and tlu^ major portion is 
ex|)ort(‘d by rail to (klcutta. Hides are exportcxl to Dacca. The 
chi('f centres of export for rice are llilli, Ibniganj, Dliupcliaiicliia, 
^Sullangaii j, Chrimi)apnr, Sonamuklii and Ailamdigbi ; and those 
for are Shariakandi, Naokhila, Kutii])pnr, Gossainbfiri, Dlumot, 
Dhu})elirincliia, llilli, Huklianpnknr, 8onalola and Cbandaikona. 
Th(‘ two liiK's of Railway, tlu^ Nortlua-n ]3(‘ngal and the Brahma- 
])iitra-8a!itribar, now afford great facilities for ex])orb and im])ort. 
Boat traffic is V(Ty brisk during the rainy sexason in tlie eastern 
tract. 

Since 1870, tlie date of the last Gazetteer, there have been 
marked clianges in tlie commercial centres of the district. These 
are mostly due to tlu^ extension of railways, opening of new roads, 
and to otli(T causes affecting means of communications. S(‘veral 
new and Oonrisliing markets have S|)rn!ig np near railway stations, 
and by tlie sides of feeder ami otlier important roads ; wliile, on tlie 
other liand, some old markets are in a languishing and depressed 
condition. Internal trade is largely carried on at these markets, 
wliere tlie villagers come with the produce of their fields and 
jieddlers witli their bundles of miscellaneous articles, and where 
till' 'mo//e/a/cs*, cliiefly kdii/dns, have their temporary shops. All 
sorts of eatables and agrimdtural prodiici^ and every article of for- 
eign or local manufacture which the peojile need for their humble 
wants are available there. Except a few daily hdzdrs, all these 
markidsare locally called //r/7.,s*and are usually held twice in a week. 
8ome of tlu' market.s are managed direct by the pro[)rietors of the 
laud on which they are held, others are leased out at fixed auuual 
rents. All important markets have also .several permanent shops 
in their compounds, the Khopkeepers paying rent for the land 
occupied by them. The proprietors or lessees of the land or the 
persons who have taken the market in farm {Ijdrdddrs) collect rent 
on each market day from the stall-keepers at rates varying from 
lialf an anna to two annas a stall, as well as tolls in cash or in 
kind from the sellers of the vegetables, lisli, and other edibles, 
at rates wliich vary from half a pice to one anna ])er head. In some 
of the markets where cattle are brouglit for .sale, the proprietors or 
lessees collect a fixed fee per lu'ad of cattle sold, tlie rate adopted 
in the majority of cases being half an anna per rupee on the price 
of bullocks ami cows, and three pies on that of goats. Besides these. 
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another fee called kayelddri or weighing fee is levied in some 
markets on sellers of jute, paddy, pulses, etc. Ag;iiii.in some of 
the markets on river banks, mooring dues are levied during the 
rainy season. 

Jn Hogra town there are three important markets, the “ Kaf('li Markets in 
All ” and “ Kal hfili ” ki m.k and tlie “ Kfilitnlfi ” hat. 'I'ln- first two 
are situated in tlie centre of the towm, but th(' //df is held about ;i 
mile from the station in the northern extremity of the town. All 
tliese markets are manageil direct by their proprietors, and Ihe 
annual incoiin^ from the Kiilitola hat is approximately Ks. ‘J.OOO. 
l^ice and jute are the principal articles of trade in these markets, 
l.mt there are a large number of permanent sliops in the fxtzdrs. 

Most of the shoi)kt'e])ers d(‘al in importtMl articles, I'lz., 
cotton ])iee('-goods, sho(\s, salt, tobacco, corrugatt'd iron, kt'rosiin*, 
brass and bell-metal, pots and pans, spices, cocoa-nut and castor 
oil, etc. 

In the rur;il area of Bogra thcf nd th<‘ princijjal markets ar(* M!vik('t,^ in 
Dublagari, 8ultringanj, (jokiil, Gohail, Nungola, Alalcha, Oribtoli, 
Naruamala and Abhiishaban. Within lln^ jurisdiction of Sildganj ,ii. strict, 
police station, Huriganj, Bihar, Kichak, .lamair and Alokamlolfi 
are the principal inark(‘ts. I)hn[)chrinchia. Dhap and Durgapur 
ar(‘ the iin])oitant markids within tln^ polieiMlivision of I)hu[)- 
chaucliiri. Ill Adamdighi thdnd Sonainnkhi is the most impor- 
tant jinuki't and is om* of th(‘ principal comnu'rm'al c(mlr('s of 
tlie disirict, sonu^ wealthy 7n(T<‘hant.s having pennaiUMit sho])S 
here. There' are^ three' e)ther markeds in this (Jtdiid, viz., Akke'l- 
})ur, Adamdighi anel Champripnr. In Banchbllu thd-iid the' 
principal marke'ts are Hilli, Briliaghrda, Jaipur and Knkindipur 
(kne)wn as Jamalganj lliit). All the'se* marts are sitnate*el e)n the 
northern section of the Kaste*rn Bengal State Kail way closer to 
Hilli, Panclibibi, Jaiimr and Jamalganj Stations respectively. 

Jute, rice anel {)addy are exported in large quanti tie's by rail 
from these markets, and cattle are also eDOcasionally lironght for 
sale. Hilli on the Jamuna is an old and impe)rtant ce'ntre of 
traele, being the scat of several wealthy merchants with a great, 
number of permane'nt shops. The market is managed elirced by 
its ])roprietor. The total cedlection is estimated at about Ks. 2,()(i() 
a year, besides some mooring dues. The market next in inqiort- 
ance is the one at Jaipur, wliich attained its present Houri; hing 
condition only after the opening of the Northern Bengal State 
Ivailway. This market is let out in farm at an annual rental of 
Ks. 2,000. The two princi|)al markets in the Sherj)ur police 
division, Baradwari and Mirzapur, are leased out by their pro- 
prietors at Ks. 724 and Ks. :i7o resjiectively. Tiiere is a consi- 
deiable nujiiber of markets in Sliariakandi thdnd, out of which 
the following ten appear to be important: — 

(1) Harikhali and (2) Shariakandi on the bank of the Ban- 
gali, (3) Naokhila and (4) Kutubpur on the Man«ash, (5) Karamja 
and ((3) Phulbari on the Valka, (7) Mathiuapara on the Belai river, 
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(8) Sonfitola and (9) ChamnpSnl olo.<?o to the railway stations 
Sanatola and Snlihanpnknr respectively on tlieB. 8. 1^. Itailway, 
and (10) Haular Hat on the road from Sonatohl to Mokamtola. 
The two principal markets in ] )h\mot thfivd , munely. Gossainl)ciri 
and Klangi, are leased out by their proi)rietors at Ks. 846 and 
Its. 500 respectively. 

The markets at Balighata, Itukindipiir, Dnr^adaha, Uai^habpur, 
Khanjanpur, and Korifi, belon^f to the Jaipur Government estates. 
The most important is perhaps the HalijJihata market near the 
Panclihibi railway station. It was started in 1879, and the 
re(*ei|)ts now come to Its. 2,000 a year. It is held twice weekly. 
Next in importance is the Rukindipur market close to Jamril^mnj 
railway station. It was started in 1H89, and now has an average 
annual income of Its. 1,000. The Khanjiinpur and Koria markets 
have been only recently organised, but already promise to be 
important centres of commerce. As in most adjacent markets 
jute and t)ad(ly form the princi[)al arti(;i(‘s of (u)mmer(;e in tliese 
hats. They are now all under dir(‘ct Government management, 
though before 1904-05 those at Itukindipur, Diirgadaha and 
Baligliatri used to bo let in farm. The establisliimmt for managing 
these markets, with an Inspector at its head, costs soimdliing like 
Kh. 1,7 1 3 [)er annum or more than half the gross tecei])ts, but 
these Government markets are bound to expand a good deal in the 
future, because they are the best managed in the district and 
the sellers enjoy perfect immunity from all irregnlar exactions 
and petty harassment. 

There are three markets in the district for which com- 
pensation has been allowed to the namely, (1) Sabdal- 

dighi in thand Sibganj, (2) Ihirdesh, and (3) Knndgaon in 
Adamdighi. ('ompensation for Kundgaoii /uG was formerly paid 
from the Kajshahi Collectorate ; the zamlnddvs, Nawab tSaiad 
Abdus Soblian Cbaudliuri and others, have since got the payment 
order transferred to the Bogra Golkadorate. The amounts of 
compensation paid annually are as follows: — 


For hat Sabdaldighi 
Do. Pardesh 
Do. Knndgaon 


Ps. a. p. 
228 4 0 

1 85 5 0 

55 10 0 


Total ... 469 3 0 

Of these Sabdaldighi was formerly a big market, but has 
gradually declined since the opening of another market at Bihar, 
a village not very far away. As was remarked in the last Gazetteer, 
the fact that at the time of the Permanent Settlement there were 
only three markets, in which compensation was given for the 
abolition of transit duties, is striking evidence of the depressed 
state of trade in those days, particularly when it is remembered 
that this abolition was a very comprehensive measure. 
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Besides the nbove regular a niiniber of fiurs are held l''‘Ur9- 
in difft^rent parts ot the district at dilTereiit seasons of the year 
and are invariahly connected with some religions festival or 
ceremony. Large congr(‘gations gather even from fairly distant 
villages, and a great d(‘al of business is done by the keepers 
of the temporary booths and sho[).s, who come from dillereiit 
parts of the district, and some from distant towns like Nator, 

Pabna, ‘"^irrijganj and Naogfion. Kdibles, sweets, metal ut(msils, 
shoes, cloths of various kinds ar(> the chief articles of sale at these 
fairs. 

The principal fairs in the district are (1): — Sherpnr, in 
Sh(‘rpur, which takes place on the occasion of the SripdncfKDm pilja 
about January or t\d)ruary, and lasts for lo days. A larg(‘ number 
of [)eoj)le attend it and s(dlers come from dilTerent place's. (2) 

Punatta, in [lolice station Khetlal. It is held in January and last.s 
for 15 days. About (lOO ])eo{de assemble, and (lattle arc* brought for 
sale, (3) Sukhanpukur, formerly known as Boga, in polices station 
Bogra, in Kid)rnary. It lasts for one mouth. About 5()(J people 
att(‘nd it. (4) Alahasthan, in poli(‘e station Sibganj, in March, 
la.sts for (ught days. About 1,UU0 people assemble and sedhirs 
come from dithu'cmt placas. (latth* are also sold here. (5; (iopi- 
nathjair, in [colice station Admadighi. It is held in tlu^ months 
of kelcruary and March and lasts for U'n days. It is attendc'd by 
about 10, ()')() peojile. Sellers (;omc! from surrounding districts 
and there is a very large sale of (aittlc and also of small iron ware 
and cloth. (0) Kelna Kusi,in [)oli(*e station Sherpur, in May, lasts 
3 days. It is attended Icy nearly 2,000 |C(‘Ople. (7) Kukindipur, in 
thdnd Adamdighi, in the Jaipur (jovernnumt estates. It is held 
on the occasion (cf the Kali in Noveniber and lasts for 15 

days. About 200 pe«)|»ie attend it daily. 

Two standards of weight are in use in ]5ogra district. One, Weights an' 
the seer of GO Och/s weight, is that ordinarily (;m[)loyed in native rnfasnres. 
transactions, and is nearly ecpii valent to 1 lb, i) oz. avoirdupois. The 
other is the Cahmtta or (iovernment stainiard seer of 80 tolas 
weight, commonly (called the /e//:v(7, seer, which is much hess fre- 
quently employ('d than the former. The recognised divisions and 
multiples of the seer are the same for both standards. They are 
as follows 4 c/o/h7/vs-~l pod ; 4 pods=\ seer ; 5 se(‘rs— 1 fidsnri; 

8 pd suris^ 1 man or maiind. 'I'he liejuid iin^asure is tine .same as the 
above, which may bo considered the dry or grain measure. It is 
not exactly accurate to speak of grain measure as being one of 
weight. It is, particularly, in the case of retail transactions, 
quite as much one of ca[cacity. The retail grain-dealer, either in 
his shoj) in the bazar or in his stall in the market, never weighs 
out his rice or wheat. lie !neasure.s it by means of ixlcdUid or cane 
basket, which is supposed t(y contain a certain quantity (4 seers), 
but which is rarely cfirrect. The measure employed for transac- 
tions in oil and milk is a bamboo cylinder called a ckumjd. 
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CHAPTKK IX. 


MEANS OP COMMUNICATION. 

Tlio oldest road in tlio district and one of the oldest, so far 
as onr present kTio\vledg(‘ gO(\s, in this part of Bengfil is tlu^ one 
running nortli and south through the wliole length of the 
district, on th(‘ west side of the Karatoya. It now runs up to 
Ihingpur, aud towards the south liends soutli-east to Siiajganj. 
Ui the old Dutch map of Van d(‘n Broui*k(‘ it is part of tlie giauit 
military road of the Alusalmans from Kampur Hoalia, and passed 
through the present district of Pabna near Ilarial, then through 
t^her[)ur, calknl “ Ceerpoor Mirts,” and then through “Tc^ssiadin,” 
which has lately been uh'utiried as Chandnia, near Sibganj, 
at oin‘ tim(‘ a great commercial c(mlr(\ In Major Hmnn'irs 
Bengal Atlas, datc'd 1781 , anotlnn* old military road is to be found, 
wliich how(‘ver, has now disapp(‘ar(‘d. It cann^ froju tin' old 
capital of Gaur, and in tliis district passed through Jamrilganj, 
Khi'tlal and Si])ganj. In the later days of th(‘ Muhammadan 
emjiire, 8i])ganj seinns to have takem the plac(‘ as an iin[)ortant 
military centre which was before' h(‘1d by Ghoraghat. It was not 
itself fortified, but was even as late as Kc'um'irs time couiu'cUhI 
dire'ctly with the forts of Fatliipurgarli and Durgahatagarh. 
Kennell’s Atlas gives several otlier roads diverging from it, most 
of which have been since lost; one to Dinajjinr, a sec.ond to 
Ghoraghat, and another to Govindaganj and Chilmari. Afb'rthe 
English occupation, ami b(‘fore Bogra became a district Invad- 
quarb'rs, all these roads weni allowed to fall into decay. Little 
was done till about 1835, wlnm tin' Dinajpur road was comnn'nct'd. 
As late as 1871, there wt're ]K'sid(\s tlie station roads, only 
six other roads in the district, nis., tln^ Uangpur road, the Dinaj- 
pur road, the Kajshahi road, the Dhupchanchia road, tln^ ISiraj- 
ganj road, and the Sibganj-Mahastban road. The total h'ugth of 
these roads was 133 miles only. But during the scarcity of 
1874, relief was given by employing the indigent on roads, aud 
1 37 miles of roads with an average width of sixteen feet were 
then made. Most of these lie in the west and south-west of tlui 
district, and were designed to connect the most important parts 
of the district with the Northern Bengal State Railway. ISiiice 
tliat time some more roads with the olqi^ct of feeding the railway 
stations on the Northern Bengal State Railway and the new 
Bogra-Brahmaputra-Santahar (Sultanpur) Branch Railway have 
been constructed, and in most eases the District Board has 
n'ceived substantial help from Government in constructing these 
railway feeder roads» 
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TIktc ar<‘ altogotlu'i' t<S.‘) milos ol road under tin* coiilrol and District 
administration ot’ttio ])isiri<-l 15oard,of wliieh on<‘ mile is metalled 
and I li(' H'st, 4H2 miles') an' immt'lalh'd. d'lie I’o.inl |■()ads ar(‘ 
broadly dividt'd into tw'o (dass(‘s,i i-iz , dislri<‘l, inads, (dO) and 
village roads (3;)). 'FIh' »lislriet loads have a length of .478 
mih's^ wliereas the villa^i' roads eov- r ID.) mih's. ih‘>idi's th(i 
l-dsti'ict board roads, t he mnniei]>alil i('s (*!' bo^i a and Sher[)nr 
maintain 27 mih's of niad, and a lew- chains at. Killi ais' now 
maintaim'd hy the Ihihlie. Works I)ei»arlment . 'rh>* condition of 

the roads of lilt' district eompan's favoiirahlv with (h<‘ similar 
uirmetalled roads of the in'ichhoiiriiii;' disirieisof Ivajshrihi, ItThna 
and l)inaj|)iir. 

Of till' dt) district roads under th<‘ District Ihiard, Hit' follow- 
ing only neetl spt'cial immtion: 

1. ddit' bogra-Uingimr roatl joins tin* district, with Ihmg- 
[niv vi(t (rovindaganj in t rai hrindha. It eiilers iht' disli-ift, \ 
inih's mirth of Alokrimtola, and runs soulhwaid to tin* head- 
(juartt'i’s ot tilt' (list I'iet. It is HI mih's in length and hi'idged 
and draint'd throughout, fj. eiosst's tin' Karatoya at the Sth 
mih* from Pxigi'a, which is not liridgt'd hut, has a lerrv. AvcraL'c 
annual etist; of rt'pair is K*s. (I.'i [ter mile. 

2. riit* l)ogiad)inrij[)U!' load: M miles long. Partially 

hridgt'd and draiiu'd. 'riiert* art* three riyers to cross, hut tlc'y 
hayi* terries during the rains, tht* Nag.tr at tin* 12th mile, tlit* 

Ilarrimati at tht* 2<)th, .and tin* 'rulshig.i iigfi at th(*27lli mile. 

Tin* road runs in a norllnaly direct ion through t In* [loliee stations 
of Pogra, ‘^ihganj, Khelial and Panchhihl whert^ it ('ut(*rs tin* 
Dinajpur district. It is maintained at an .iy(*rag(' annual mist of 
Hs. t)() ])(‘r mih'. 

IP The Ihigra-Sultanpiir road: 2() mih's long. Partially 
hridgt'd and draint'd. It conin'cts Pmgra civil station witlith<^ 
railway station at Srdtanpur {Santahar). 'I’liis was t he only import- 
ant roa<l to ('alciitt.'i ht'lort* t In* «)p(*ning ott ln* hranch railway liin*. 

It runs through tin* [tolict* stations, IPigra, Dupt*hanch ia and 
Adamdiglii. riieNrigaron (he liDli mih* has a ferry duri ng rai ns. 
Averagt' annual cost of repair is IPs. 7.S jM*r mih*. 

4. 4'he Ijogra-Sirrijganj ro:id : 2 t mih*s long. Partially hritlgt'd 
and tlraineth It runs S'luthward Ihrougli .'^herjmr, 'I'ln^ th'ad 
channel of t In* Karatoya on tin* 22iid mile has a ferry during 
rains. Av(*rage annual cost of rt'pair is Ks. (Di-l-O j)er mih*. 

5. din* Hogra-Sharirdvandi road: 14 miles long. It is raisi'd 
and partially hridged, and there are ferrit's across tin* Karat oy;l 
on the first mile, the Ichhamati on the Hth, the .Sukd.iha on t he- 
1 1th and the Hangali river on tlie I4th mih*. 'I’ht' count ry furt her 
ea.stward is low and di'ttieult. Annual averagt*. cost of re[)air la 
Ks. 80-7-0 per mile. 

6. The Hogra-Naokhila road : 1(5 miles long ; joins Bogiil with 
Naokhila, the KacJulrt of the Kaja ot Digliapatiya, and an important 
centre of trade close to the Braliinaputra. 'Phis road is intended 
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to facililatt* roniminiiciitioiis with tlie rich jate comitry in the 
east. Annual average; cost of repair is Us. 33-4-0 p(‘r inihb 

7. '1 ht' SnUan!L;anj-A(lain(lii;lii road: 20 inih‘s long’. Tt is 
raisc'd, l>rid^(‘d and widtanal thron^liout. It connects the Sidtan- 
j^anj nmrket. on th(‘ Sli(‘V])nr road on the hank of tJie Karatoya 
with the Klaldi;anj Jlat, which was once a very large market on 
the Nagar, and [>ass(‘s on its way through tlie lali.s at Shabrnl, 
Malanchil and Durgapiir. It is nuiintaiiu'd at an annual average 
cost of I\s. 00 - 8-0 pia- mil(\ 

8. 4'lie Dupclianchia-Nawal^ganj road: 13 miles long, running 
tlirongh an im])ortant ric(‘-prodiicing tract, comnads t]i(‘ large 
maik(‘t at SonamnUlii and joins at Akkelpni’ rjiilway station. 
Av(‘iag(^ annual cost of n'jiair is Rs. 70 [)er mile. 

t). Tli(‘ Jai|>nr-.laipur I lat road, two and a half miles in length. 
It runs from the railway station at .lai^jur Hat to Khanjanpur, the 
lu‘ad-(|uart('rs station ol th(' manag<*r of the Khanjanpur (lovern- 
nnmt t state. The nmtal ling of tlris road is in progress Aveiage 
annual cost of n^pair is Us. 88-8-0 per mill*. 

10 The Slna pur-Hhunot road, eight and three-fourth miles in 
h'ngth. branch(‘.s otf from the Hirajganj load at Sherpur towards 
east aiifl connects the police station at Hhunot. Average annual 
cost of repair is Us. 37-7-0 per mile. 

1 1. The railway te(‘der road from Panchbibi railway station to 
hokina Hat, 4;| mil(*s in length. It was constructed to connect 
the lioknia Hat with the railway station at Panchbibi. Lokinit Hat 
is an important cumt re, where a good deal of trade in jute, rice 
and sugar-cane is carried on. Ihe cost of conslructioii of lids road 
was Hs. 11,451). 

12. The railway feeder road from Jamalganj railway sta- 
tion to Itakhola. It is raised and la idged throughout, excepting 
where it crosses rivers. It runs Irom Itakhola Hat which is a 
junction of four roads runidng to Diuajpur, to llogra, to Nawab- 
ganj, and to Kamdia, resi)eclively. riiis road also taps import- 
ant centres ol trade in tlie district. 4’he cost, of couslrnct ing 
this road was Us. 21,042. 

13. Tlie feeder road from Cham[)apiir to d^doia railway 
station, 7 miles in length. It is raised and bridged throughout. 
It passes through or near the im[)ort:int villages of Uasikganj Hat, 
Kuiulagram Hat and Poraghala Hat, from which a good deal of 
trallic finds its way to the railway station at 4’alora. Tlie cost 
of construction of this road was Us. 15,109. 

There are continuous avtmues of trees along 129 miles 
of road : 17,500 youpg trei^s have also beim recently planted 
along the principal roads, and steps are being taken to maintain 
and extend tlnnn according to a didinite plan. 

1 hen? are at present 14 inspection bungalows and one staging 
bungalow. A standard plan providing a fxilckd building with two 
rooms has been adopted, and a sclienie prepared for the whole 
district. The inspection bungalows are at Sherpur, Fulbari, 
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Dlmnot, Mokfimtola, Klu‘tl;il, Priiit'hbihj, Diir^apnr, 

Diiuiiclianchiri, Akkeljuii-, Jaipur, K liaii jaiijinr, Jaiiial^aii j, Sultan- 
pur (Saufaliar), and a staL^ini;- Dilk lam^alow is at I hr ]u‘a(l-(juart<‘rs. 

Ot thesrtlu' l)unralo\vs at Slaapur, lOnii^aii j and Khan janpiir aia' 
of th(‘ standai-d typr. Thr hunralowsat Kulhari and I )hiip(dian(‘hijl 
ar(‘ also coinfdrfahh^ buildings, but flic others arc not snitabh'and 
wall sooiu'r oj’ later have to hi‘ repl naal bv bni Idi iil;s of t hi> 
sfandard typ(‘. The D.ik bnni;alou at head-(jnai t(*rs is a o-oinfortahle 
buildine. 

Sine(‘ th(‘ o])(‘nin^ of tin' Ibahinapntra-Srintaliar (Snltflnpin') ♦''''aitry 
P)raneh Kailuaiy line, t he eonnt ry earls. which were mod e\t (aisi vi'ly 
used for passi'ueer t rathe from Ihiora (,> Santrihar (Snltaiipur) 
railway station, an' si'ldom nsi'd t<»r that, purpose now. They 
ai'(‘ mostly usi'd now for earryiiu; d’o^'k'^ lo t lie si'vt'ial railway 
stations, aiul only occasional ly for pass<‘ni;('r traflic. 

In forim'r t inn's tin' rivi'is in the district were veiy lai’L;(*ly "’at(‘r 
us('d for trathc. d'he Karatoya was of en'at valin' as a I radc'-ronie, 
wln'ii it fornn'd the lower conrsi' of t In' rivi'r 'bista, but, the floods of 
1787 cov('r('d its basin with sand, and since tln'ii, yi'ar aftei’ yi'ar, 
tin' sand has b('en broni;ht down tin' Karatoya, till at tin* present 
tinn* it li.'is complet('ly closi'd tin* chanin'l in the polici* division 
of Sibean j, and ri'inh'red tin' rc'st of t In' rivi'r Ix'low very shallow. 

About 1820 A.D. tln'n^ was anotln'r heavy flood which brolo^ 
t lironch tin' east bank of tin* Karatoya nc'arly opp(»site ( Jo\’iiida- 
^anj [>olic(‘ station ainl inadi* its way np to tin* ban^ali by a 
iK'w chaiini'l known as tin* Ivrilakhali. 

Nowadays at h'fist half tin; wati'r of tin' Kaiatoya tool's down 
the Katakhfili and the river bi'low has bc'Cdiin* pniO' slndlow 
and full of wei'ds. Tin* ])r('sent bed of the lower Karatoya is 1.5 
feet h ini n*i- than the b(*<l of tin' uppier Karatoya at, I In* junction 
of tin' Katakhrili. It is navigable (inriin; tlnm-ains, bnf in the 
dry s(*ason only vi'ry small boats can pass throneh if- 

Sti'ainers ply between < ioainndo and I'hnichari i-l at t oiic.liin*’- 
at, two stations (dose to the Sharifikandi police' station, 

Dnrinn tin' rainy s<*ason, any place in t,ln' eastern tiaicf can 
bi' n'acln'd by lioat, IVom any other place', but, the passi'iieoi- 
ti’afhc by boats is V(*ry insiejiipn-ant in tin' western tract. Such is 
also the cas(' in the eastern tract fi-om Novc'inbcr to .liine. 

All thewater traffics of Bo.^ra either passes alomy tin* lirah- rcnlcs. 
rnapntra, or converges towards that river. Jute is transported to 
Siiajganj, (roalnndo and sonn't, inn's totalcutta, by the I’rahma- 
piitra and the Bangali, on which tin* gn'atc'r number of the' jute 
marts lie. Oilsc'c'ds an* carri(*d by the Ihlngali and Kaiatoya 
down tlie Phnljhor and IJrasagar to (Joainndo. Some jnt(* ainl 
tobac'co from Hangpnr also find tln'ir way from tln'se rive rs and 
their uppc'r tributaries. Rice is ('Xporb'd by lioat from tin; 
markets on the lower reaches of tin* Karatoya and on t in* iip])<*r 
Phuljhor. Previously ric(' usc'd to be expairtecj in hum* (piantities 
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from in.'u ki^ls on l,lu‘ Nilj^nr and .lainunS, wlinncn it was 
carried direct by tln‘ Atifii into tlu‘ (laiiei's at Kinnarkliali, 
or by till' Aladlmniati , bid-wi'en Ibickeroiing(‘ and .b^ssore, and the 
►Snndarban ebann'‘ls to (’alentla. 

TIk' |)oats tliat navigate' the rivc'is ot‘ Hogafi are of tlie same 
kind as those jjiet with in most of the (‘astern and southern 
distiiets of Ihnigal. Tin' boat in most cominoii use is tin' di/Kjhi^ 
|)riuci[»all y lor ])asseng(‘r traffic. Jt can, how(‘Ver, carry liorn 
iiv(‘ to iilU'f.'u linndi(‘d wi'ight. d’ln': I'dnsi is ('xactly like a 
ill (‘.xc('|)t that it is covered ov(‘r behind li’om the steam 

to the^ mast with a roiimh'el roof of mats. Jlotli kinds e)f l)e)ats 
are j)i()[)(dl('d lyy o.-irs or pede'e! along, sails Ixdng I’aj'idy used, 
dlie is a. 1)0, it varying frenn eighli'eu to thirty tee't in 

length, Ironi live' to eight feet in widih, and from tliree' to four 
le'e-i, h’om the* levc'l ol the' gunwah' to the keed. It caai carry from 
one to six tons, and is woi ked by freim t.lire'e' to six oarsnu*n. The 
■jandd is ve'ry like' the' /dnoy/, but eh’aws more' water, and with 
an ('([nal length has a, In-avi'-r tonnage'. It se)me'tiines e-arrie's !is 
Jiinedi as t('U teens, in whie-h e'ase* a full cre'W weiuld not h(' le'ss 
1 lia n e'ight or te'ii nie'ii. 'Fhe' vi<ilnin/t is a large' boat e)f frenn 
te'ii to Iwe'niy tons biirthe'U, wide'ly and ronndlv built. It is 
most in use' em t he' large' rive-rs, anel is [nee id''-! with .a mast and 
sails. It, is alse) Ire'ejiiently teiwed by a ijnn, or long rope;, 
attae'he'd to the.' b)p ol the' mast, ane! liaide'd by thi’i'c oi' four 
nie'ii e)n slieeie'. li. has a large' rnelde r, l;y mi'ans of which its 
lu'ad is ke'pt away h-om tin* bank w hih' l(»w ing. The' nldlch is in 
ue'ariy eve'ry re-spe'ct similar te) the' e'xcejit that it. has 

a sharp be.w and a highi'r ste'rn. The' thri'e' Iasi -me'ntioned 
boats are' large'ly nse'd in the' rice' and salt Iraeh's. They aim 
usually [ueivideel with unit reiofs ii[»h('ld fiy f)amboe>s, on which 
the' ('I'e'W can walk. Be-sieh's the; smalle'r kinds of diny/eg a rude 
kind of boat calk'd sdriuii/d is nseel on small riw'rs and marshes. 
It' is hollowcel (Hit frenn the' Irnid^c eif a large tre'e' into the shape' of 
a Hal sejiiare'-cnde'el pnid , anel is [irope'l k el by a, jieik' eiv bamboo ft 
is m.ide' Irenn im jearl icnlar lie'e, as the dutiijd e)f wa'sfern eiistrie'ts 
is made Irom the' (al tre'e*. ddie sdrunijd^ is se)metini('s constructenl 
of unelre'sse-el pkinks roughly jnit logetlier. 

There eire' ])rincij)al ferrie's in the distried, of which G are 
nianiige'd by the* District lh)ard and the re'st by (iove'rnniemt. 
riiey are* lesase'e! out auiiually to the highest bidders. 

Tfie rate's charge'alile hy the h'rry-nu'u are hung np in a 
e'()ns])ie-iions ])]ae*e‘ at the* gliat.s. The ferries are* elivide'd into two 
classes. The rat('s e'hargeahle are an anna feir a man, and annas 
G lor kiaeb'tl carhs anel in first class ferries ; and just half of the 
aliove charges in sc'cenid class ferries, during the rains. In the 
dry seaseni .seconet class harries are seldom used. 

ddie faniie'rs are* re'quiimd to keep a suTciemt number of 
boats anel te) maiutaiu tln'in in a preiper eeiiidition. There is 
also a scale; eif the* numlu'r of hemimeii to he kept at each ferry. 
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Tli(‘ Nordunn Hon^al Sluto K’iiilway runs for 39 niilos Kuilways. 
tlir()u;;]i t}i(‘ wosi<‘rn })arl. ofllu' district. T1 h‘ Hrahinajmtra- 
Saiitriliilr ' Suit anpiir i Ijraiich Railway from Santfihar vid HoLtra to 
Pliulclmri, which was (‘oiuph't cd in tli(‘ year 1900-^1, runs for 42 
inilch through tlu* distriid, Ironi west to t'ast. It was constructed 
out of the funds of a privat(‘ (annpany, Init was su])si'(]U(‘ntly 
ac(|uir(Ml l)v ( iovtannii'nt as State' Railway, ddu' inllui'iice' ot the 
railways in (h'Vidopin^' tiu' resources of tlu* distri<*t and stimu- 
lating tli(' ei’owth of its ])opulation has already bt'em dwedt 
upon in tdiapte'r III ddie er^at faedlity to trade and comnu'rce', 
which tilt' advent of tin' railway lines has attonh'd, has also 
been th'sciabt'd bi'fort'. 'Tht' remarkable wav, in wliich ilonrishine 
ct'ni rt's of commt'i'ct' have spruni;’ u)) ai most of t he convt'ii ient 
railway stations, is a most eratifyine (t'aturt' of t he proert'ss 
math' by tht' district in rt'ct'id yt'ars. 

4'lu' district contains 31 post olhct's and two tt'leetaph f'"'t 
oHict's, out' at Roea-il and tint otlu'r at Sht'rpur. Residt's, I 
is also tt'h'eniphic communication in all railway stations in tlu* 
district. Tilt' ht'atl post, oibet' at lh)i;rri was till rt'ct'iiily a thirtl 
class tint', it has now bt'i'ii raist'd to the second class ol post 
oflict's. 
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(^IIAPTKK X. 


Land Rkvpjnuk AdministkatiOiV. 

TIu* rcv('iiu(^ liisfory, dm inn- iMusalmaii of the country 
now incliidi'd in lh(‘ Hoora dislri<‘i, forms a ])art of tlie Mnsal- 
mfin hist<)ry ot Jh'ui^al, and mads no dc'lailod la'capitulation here. 
As is well known, M h‘ P adhan (onpeior, Slier Shfih (A.I). lodO — l.^do) 
was tli(' first Mnhaninnidan rider, who fa il'd to inf roduei' a nmular 
systom tor tin* assi'ssment and colli'clion of tlu' land ri'venne, and 
lixi'd till' sliari' of IIk* Stall' at one-fonrih of the jiroduce of the 
soil, d'he famous revenm* system of Kajil d'oilar Alai, tlie minis- 
ter of 1 he illustrious Akhar, was based on the model of tliat of 
the Pathan einperor. The inost noteworthy points in the system 
ot d'odar Mai eonsisli'd, firstly, in liis attempt to ascertain the 
amount of the produce of eaeli huffto of land, and the ju'oportion 
of that amount which each oui;lit to pay to the (-Tovi'rmnent ; and 
secondly, in the determination of an equivahmt in money for the 
proportion so fixed. In commutini;' erain to money, returns of 
the [)ric('s-current for the jni'cediue 19 yi'ars were called for 
from towns and villaoi'S, and Iheaveraei' of the rates was accepted. 
The settlements Were first made for one year, l)ut later on a ten 
years’ settlement was introduced. 

Tile firsf- Imperial divisions of Ihuieal (I'xcludini.; Orissa) 
were into .so.r/,yr;-,s ((a>rres[M)ndinjL;‘ in some res[)ects to Pnefi.sfi 
counties) wliich wiTe suhdivided into jjar gauds. About l;)82 
'rodar Alai divideil the province into 19 S(t,yhd rs and 082 pa.rqu nas, 
and the Imperial revenue was fixed at one cron ' and si*ven lakhs of 
ru])ees. At the close of Shah .lahan’s reion, in 1058, the number 
of .srcr/iV/7’.s had risen to 04 and that 'parg>vnds to 1,050, yielding 
a revenue of one cron* and thirty-one laklis of rupees. Durinj^' the 
administration of Jafar Khan, and tlie rei^n ofAluhammad Shah, 
in 1722, it was found too exiii'iisive to have so many Alnliammadan 
revi*nue superintendents, and the country was divided into 1 0 
chdlid^ or units of executive administration, wliile the number of 
the pargand s enhanced to 1,()0(), with an established rental in 

future, of one croio and forty-three lakhs of rupees. 'J'his was the 
ultimate and most im})ortant reform in the financial distribution 
of tiuritory in Bengal. The settlement records of Jafar Khan are 
known as Jarndkdmd 'i mndri, and formed the groundwork of 
all later settlenu'nts. The did kids referred to above were 

divided to 25 zamlnddris at the time of Nawab iSiija-ud-din, and 
the division was known as the Etimdmhandi. 
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It ajipears that most of tlio an'a of tho prosoiit district was 
comprised within th(^ old .s7r/7.v/ /w of l>ri/iihai and Pinjilrrih, and 
the nortlun-n part of tln^ district formed a portion of the' i'hdkUi ot 
(ilioraj^hat, lent it is inpeossihle (.o conm'ct with any certainty 
the' p(ir[f(vnd^ and ('staK*s com[)ris(‘d within t In' prcsciit jnrisdiction 
of the Jhjciil district witli lh<‘ name s eef the' partjdnn s, wliie'h 
occur in the eef tin' Mnsalinfiii hinos, he'e-anse' the 

olel pargduilH have now hi'em hioke'ii up, and elisi l ihiilcel over moi e' 
than one district. 

I or tln^ same re'ason, althonj^h tin' name's of some' pdtydtidx in 
the Distrie't Ke'Ve-nne Keell are iele-ntical wit h those' in the' f/os/i.tiui rd 
of the' Mnsalman kines^ it is ijiipossihle' to ceeme tee any di'tinite' 
conclusions re-gareline' tin' Illuminations in the amount of land 
revi'iiue due' to the tState' from tln'se' ya//’e/n//m.s at diilei'ent pi'i iods. 
The folleewing notes about some' of tin' /u/zy/o/u/.s', the* names of 
which have come' elown from Mnsalman t inu'S, will howi've'r, 1 h‘ 
of interest — 

(1) Pitryitud Apail or Anlie'l eer Ampol was iMsiirkdi' 
Pinjarfili. Ils re'Vi'inie' was 1,058,725 e/e/ //is (ds l>G,4()I) 
at them tinne of Ufijfi Toelar Alai. In 112),) IPS. 
(1 728 A.I>.) I he' re'veniie' was Rs. hd/JO 1 . In tin* lime 
of Wane'll llaslings, Muhammad Raza Khan in 1172 
H.S, (I7(i5 A.D.) asse'ssed A[)ail at Rs. (iDpiOO. In 
them last (hizc/frer (1871)) ils are'a was shown 1o hem 
21,183 acres or 37- 70 sepiare' mih'S and them land 
remve'mu'.t:3,l)12-18s.(Rs. 30,129). Ils pivse'iit aiva is 
()7,e98 acres and the' land reve'inu' Rs. 47,8()l. 

(2j Miliinansliahi was known as .Sher[>ur Alui'clifi. It 
iK'lenigeel to .sn /•/,// /• Ba/aihai. Toelar Alai assesse'd it at 
2,207,715 <l<i ms ov Rs. 55,192 ; wln'ii them po tydiul was 
elismembere'el from Chak tihoraghrit tin' land revi'inie 
was Rs. 3,420 in IPS. 11 U (A.D. 1731). The- last 
GiizelUer shows its are*a to hem 10(),417 ae*re's eer 
1()3'15 sepiare' mile's anel the' laiiel revenue £5,845 ■ i 8s. 
(Us. 58,459). Its pre'.se'nt(l9U7)are'a is 107,000 acres 
and the land revenue* Rs. 00,143. 

(3) In Akhar’s timem theya//<5 of Pral apliazu was 1,881,205 

(Id ins or Rs. 47,031; in 1135 IPS. (1728 A.D.) it 
was Rs. 41,274. Whe'ii it was elisiiu'mbe're'd frenn 
Cliak Ghejifighat tlie was Rs. 2,892. In 1870 

its area was 143,247 acres or 223‘54 sepiare mile's 
with a lanel revenue of £5,300-6s. (Rs. 53,603). 
Its prese'nt area is 144,724 acres anei the land revenue 
Ks. 58,437. 

(4) Panjd'tul Silbarsa was within the Bazuhai sdHdr. Its 

jarnd was 1,181,320 (inms or Rs. 37,108 in Akbar’s 

* See Ain-i Akhari (Jeirrett), l»l>. 130—138, iiiiel Appeiieli.v tej Fifth Report 
of t he Select Committee on the Atfiiirs of the F.ist Inelia Company, pp. 358, 
340, 3.5 h 302 ami 399. 
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time. Net A awd Ahmx I ) (v(*gnlar and extraordinary collec- 
tions) of Sill)aisa Indore the Diwfini was l\s. 1)2,220, net/l?csv7, and 
Ahwdh in 1172 B.S. (1705 A.D.) as scdth'd by AIiihaTninad Raza 
Khan was Rs. 1)8,000. Its anai in 1870 was 151,758 acres or 
207-12 s(iuare iniles and the land r(‘V(‘nne was £l(),;)52-2s. 
(Rs. 1,00,571). Its i)re.^(‘nt area is 157,708 acres witli a land 
revenue of Rs. 1,00,401. 

In the case of tln^ last 'p<(iy<(nfi it is lucky that wc havc^ in 
the possession of the Nawah of Rogia, its pia'sent pro[)i ietor, a 
nuinber of gran 1 cal by the MoshMu ruh‘rs, which hel]) us 

not only to tracn tln^ gradual increase of the land revcnin^ of tli(‘ 
pfir<jniid, butalsogivi^ Us an insight info (he system of the Land 
Revenue Administration during th(^ latter days of tiie iMughal 
empire and th(‘ earlier days of Ihiglish rule. 

0 he (‘arli(‘st of tln-se s((,ini<h is one grant(M] by Alaingir, 
dated 1080 A. fl, ( fti()8 A.D.) creating Saiad Ahmad (diaudh lui 
of Silbarsa in place of one. Dunichfind, who wiis th(' original 
Chaudhuri, and who, it is allegvd, had (lefaulbd to pay land 
reyeiiiie to the The rev(‘nm‘ was fixed at J\s. o7, 205 per 

year and Saiad ,\hmad had to [)ay a /ocorof Rs. 1)0,()0(), 

Saiad Ahmad di(‘d in 1110 A.H., itnd his wife la'caim' 
Chaudhiirani. Rut Ahmad's daughter, and t Ik' danglil m-'s son 
(lolam Raziuddin, a[)[)roaeh(^d Nawfib Sujri-nd-daulla of Hengal, 
with the* lY'S'dt that a dati'd 1143 A. II., W’as granted, 

(UY'ating Raziuddin ( haudhuri of Silharsil. Tin* rc^vimue was 
raised Irom Rs 37,203 to Rs, 57,435 and Raziuddin had to pay 
\i iuizar of Rs. 10,000. A releiYmce to* the ruling power again 
became necessary whim Raziuddin was dis[)ossessed by tln^ 
widow of Saiad Abmad. Nawfib Ali Vardi Khan of Ihaigal 
divided the par^jarul In'twecm Raziuddin and Jhidiuzzaman 
Chaudhuri, giving th(‘ former 9 annas of iU' zatn hid an, and 
the latter 7 annas of it- The mext two .su/mr/.s rtdate to fh(‘ 
j)eriod whim the Diwani had b('eu assumed by \h(‘ Ibitish. 
The first is datial 1777 A.D , and was granted l)y the enijaaor 
Shah Alain to Ata Husain C haudhuri, to whom half of Sill)arsa 
was now granted. The last docummit is dated Itli May 1789, 
corresponding to 24th Haishfikh, 1 19G H.S , and is a gVant to 
Saiad Akbar Husain, the grandson of Raziuddin, and bears 
both the seal of the emperor and signature of tlie Colh‘ctor 
of Dinajpur. 

It may be noticed, that in most of these mnads, besid(\s the 
injunction to pay revenue regularly, the zaviinddr is also 
enjoined : — 

il} lo treat the tenants with consideration, and keep 
them contented, and encourage thimi to bring their 
holdings under cultivation. 

(2) To take care of the })ul)lic roads, and to see that 
travellers have no difficulty in Journe^ying through 
his estate. 
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(3) Not t:o slK'Urr to tlii(‘\vs and lii^duvay rob))ors 

within liis (‘slat(‘. 

In (•ns(' of any ])ro])('rt v hciiiLC stolon, iho zumlndur^ in wliose 
liiri tlie tluTt occumal, was ros|)onsihl(‘ for tin; arrest of 
tlie otfeiHh'Vs. 

lh\si(I(>.s tli(‘se conditions tlie last scdkicI adds: — 

(4) That th(^ zanundfir is not to tak(‘ interest, nr/c^ar, 

sn/o/ni, hdzrj'iihdf VKiKdin (sair) from th(‘ rdiyats, 

(b) That he is not to rc\^nnie deholt'ir, brahmollar, 
'}}\ad(f{ii:>ds]i. 'pivd h, ox fukhtni land, ^’ardetis, tanks, 

(‘1c., without the ])ernussion of tin" (jrova'ninumt, 
noi- cr(‘at(‘ any such new ri^dds without the sann? 
authority. 

Tlioui^di tin' h"ast India Oom})any sn(‘cc('d('d to the Diwani of EarlyBriiish 
Benq’al, Hihar and Orissa in 17Go, it was not till 1771 that they 
assniiH'd, l)y tie' aq<‘iic.y of their own siu'Vants, tin' diia'ct manaq(‘- 
iiKMit of th(‘ revmnK's. VOk'Ii as a rc'sult of th(‘ qrant of the 
lliwani, it hecame iHMM'ssary for tin' Company’s servants to innka-- 
lak(' tiu' administration of tlie land n'Vi'nmq it was found that 
they had no (\X]){‘ri(‘UC(‘ and no knowledq(‘ of th(^ .systimi of Land 
Ih'VeniK' ('olh'ction tlien prevailing in the country, nor was thi're 
any systcmi of writtim ruh's and principli‘s to qniide theiu. 
Accovdinqly tin' r(‘V('mi(‘ was for sonn^ years colh'cted on the old 
IMnqhal systi'in. Tin' zaraJiiddrs ox (:iov('nim('nt farnnTs wi're 
ri'eoqiiised as havinq a riqht to colh'ct the ri'veniK' from tin' 
ai'tual (Mill ivators, hut no principh' of assessnn'nt exist('(l. Tlni 
ass('ssinents W('r(' nnuh' for fivi^ yc'ars at one ])('riod, and for oin^ 
y(';ir at anolln'r; while ahust's ])r('Va.il('d as much in the colh'ction 
of the r('V(‘nue diK* to (jov('rnment as in tln^ ri'alisation of the 
ri'iils diK' to Zitnt JnddrH. 

It was tin' ohjh'ct of Lord Cornwallis, almost from the Tho 
moiiK'nt of his arrival, to cMninin' into t h('S(' aliuses, to n'diM'ss 
qrievanccs and to proviih' for the well-heinq of the cultivat inq 
community, the si'curity of the z<uaJud(lrs^ and the interest of tln^ 

East India t-ompany hy oin^ ('(juilalih^ code and system. With 
this object in vi('W, the di'cminial setth'iin'iit was commenced in 
1789 and com[)let(‘d in 1791. No att(‘mpt was, howevi'r, made to 
mc'asure the tiidds or calculate tin' out-turn, as had h('('n doin^ by 
Akbar, and as is now done wlienever .s(‘ttlements are mad(' in tlnj 
British province's. The amount to lie ])aid in the future was 
fixed by refi'n'nce to what had bi'c'u paid in tln^ ])ast. At iirst 
tln^ setthnin'ut was called decennial, but in 1793, uiuh'r orders 
fnnn the Court of Dimetors, dateal H('ptemb('r 19th, 1792, it was 
declared [x'rmaneiit. The total assc'ssnn'iit amounted to Sikkd 
Ks. 2,0)8,00,989, or about 3 millions sti'rlinq for Ih'uqal. A 
proclamation was issiK'd (m the 22nd of March 1793, hy which 
tiui Covt'rnor-deneral in Council (h'claivd that the zamrn'ldvf^^ 
independent idhikdCirs ‘iXwd otlnu’ actual proprietors of land, with 
whom the decennial settlement had been concluded, would be 
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allowed to hold their estates at the same assessment for ever, but 
that “ no claims for remission or suspension of rent were to be 
admitted on any account, and lands of proprietors were to be 
invariMbly sold lor arrears.” Proprietors were also declared to 
have the ])rivilegei of traiisfewring their lands without the 
sanction of Government, and partition or division of estates was 
to ])e freety allowed. This proclamation was afterwards included 
in the Statute Book as Kegulation 1 of 1793. 

The ])ermane‘nt settlement embraced the? whole of the 
present Bogra district, which at lliat time was included in the 
districts of Kajshahi, Kangpur and Dinajpur. 

An exhaustive description of tlie various forms of land 
tenure's of the district is to l)e foimel in the Statistical Account. 
The tenures were divided into thre'e classes: — (1) ordinary 
revemiie^-paying tenures; (2) revenue?-fre‘e and rent-free tenures; 
anel ( 3) se'rvice-temure's. 

It will be convenient however, to adopt, a more U])'to-elatc 
elassifieatieni, and consieleT the lanel tenures unde*r the following 
lu'ads: — d) re'vemim-paying e'state's and rent-paying temancies; 
(2) reve'uuei-fre'e estate's and rent-free^ tenures. “ SeTvice-tenures ” 
really belong to the seconel class. Under the tirst division again 
we may consider separate'ly : — 

(1) lueh'pendent re? venue-paying estate's; (2) subordinate 
tenures ; (3) rdiyati holdings ; and (4) nmler-rdiyats' 
holdings. 

Orel inary revenim-paying estat(?s cove'r l)y far the greater 
part of the area of the district. All estates paying revenue to 
Gov(.‘rnment diiTct .are known as zamvnddris, though some of 
tliem are regally emly “ iiiele-pe'ndent tdluh'^ 

The? zuntindd ri in Musalman times was the unit of 
re?venue collection and seems at lirst to have coincide'el in size 
with a p(irq(\nd, Zamladdris were grouped in varying numbers 
into areas of revenue audit, rather than revenue collection, calleel 
sarlahH. When the East liielia Coin[)any assumed the Diwruii of 
Bengal in 1705, the zavdnddri continued to bear in very many 
cases the same relation to the parifund ; but the latter had been 
broken up into minor divisions called tappaSy /tisrnnhs, and inraJSy 
whilst the word zamiuddri had begun to assume the meaning it 
now usually bears, that of tlie English word “ estate,” a landed 
property of more or less considerable extent held with absolute 
proprietary right. The total number of landholders within the 
present limits of Bogra, who then held zamiuddrUy cannot now be 
ascertained, but the greater part of the district was held by three 
zam lndd rs, the north-western pargainls formed part of the Dinajpur 
Kaj ; the south and south-eastern, an outlying estate of the Nator 
Kaj ; and the centre round the Bogra town was owned by an old 
JMusalmau family known as the JSilbarsa zdinindars. 

Indei)endcnt or Khdrijd idlulcs form a species of tenure which 
is distinguishable from the zainlnddri of the present day only by 
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the history of its origin. They are borne on the Collectorate 
rent-roll or tamiyUs distinct estates-in-chief, each having a separate 
registry number. Tliey existed under the Muhammadan rule, 
were conferred by the Government, and were included within the 
limits of a pargavd. Kegulation VIII of 1793, section 5, delines 
those taluMdrs, who are to be considered actual proprietors of 
the land comprised in their taluks, to be those (1) who received 
deeds of sale or gift of the land from the zami add or sanads from 
the khalsa, making over to them his proprietary rights tlierein ; 

(2) who were in possession of taluks formed before the zamtndd^' 
or his ancestors succeeded to the zamimidri ; (3) whose taluks 
comprised land which never had been the property of the zainJn^ 
dar, to whom they then paid revenue, or his ancestors. These 
independent tdlaJcs were allowed to pay revenue to Government 
direct and are therefore called hazuri^ In the same manner that 
the smaller under-tenures known as jots, which, as a s|)ecial 
privilege, are allowed to pay their rent at the Chief Manager’s 
office, or Naib’s kachdri, instead of through the inferior rent collec- 
tors, are styled huznri jots. 

Among the tenures those known as taluks are the most Subonliimto 
important. Tdluk, as ordinarily used, is a vague term, but in Jlogra 
it always implies a dependent tenure, heritable and permanent, 
with the right of subletting. Such tenures were created by the 
zammdd'vs, not only with the object of escaping the labour and 
risk attendant upon direct management, but also with a view to 
bringing large tracts of wast«*. lands under cultivation. Thus 
many zainlnddrs sublet considerable portions of their estates in 
perpetuity, in consideral ion of a bonus paid down and a lixed 
annual rent. 

These dependent are ordinarily known as shiknii id I nks 
from shikiii,^' the belly, literally ini[>lying “in the belly of 
the zauilndd ri” The latest Road iT\ss return shows the number 
of such tdliiks to be 45. Numerous taluks have, however, been 
shown as joU. 

Muhirrari ov istimrdri or ^naurasi td inks ure tenures granted 
in perpetuity at a fixed rent, which is not liable to enhancement 
on any ground. Properly speaking, the first term refers to the 
[)erpetual nature of the tenure ; the second refers to the rent 
being lixed, but does not of itself imply that the tenure is heritable ; 
the third means that the tenure is hereditary, but implies nothing 
as to the fixity of rent. These distinctions are not, however, now 
observed, and all three terms are ap[)Iied to tenures held at a fixed 
rent and from generation to gemeration. These tenures existed 
before British rule took the place of the old Mughal government, 
and some of them are still to be found in the district, but not 
under the name tdlaks but jots. 

Jangalbiiri taluks are tenures granted for the reclamation oiJangalburi 
waste land. The chief feature of this tenure, as distinguished 
from that of an is^imrdri fdlu/c, is that the holder of the taluk 
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is allowed, as a rule, to enjoy the land rent-free for a certain 
period, and then, as cullivalfon advances, he j)ays a gradually 
increasing rent, till tin' higlu'st rale stipulated in tlie h'ase. is 
reaclu'd. The maxinnini rent thus arrived at is considered to 
be fixed permanenlly and is not liald(^ to further evdiance- 
inent. 

j^ainl Pdtni fdluls are a sp(‘cies of tenure, which originated on the 

estate of tlu^ Ilaja of Hurd wan, and were tirst formally recognised 
by (lovernment l)y Ih'gnlation VI If of 1811), which declared 
these [(uuires to la* valid, transferable by sale, gift, or otherwise, 
and answerable for the holder’s personal debts. A pnf.ni Id Ink is 
field by the lessee and his heir for a rent tixed in perpetuity, the 
tenant is called upon to furnish collateral security for the rent 
and for his conduct gmierally, and in the event of an arrear 
occurring, the zomno/decj^n, on ap))lication to tlie (ollector, Ining 
the tdliik to sale; and if the sale does not yield a snflicient amount 
to make good the balance of n'ut duo at the time, the remaining 
propevtii'S of tin' defaidter become answerable. The surplus of 
the sal('-proceeds ov('r t (h‘ balance of rent duo and the ex[)enses 
of the sail' goes to the ousted /dlnkdar. The majority of the 
in Hogi a district are said to have Ikhui given in eonsi'qiKmeo of 
the zavilnddrs being nnablo to manage ilieir property tlunnselves. 
Their estates are described as having been encumhm-ed with deht^ 
and overrun with jungle. Such was tho case with Dihi Beanleali 
in Hrataphazn, a considerable estate^ which was lu'arly a 

waste till given in p<ilni. TluTi'are now l,9ot) pnini tdluks in the 
district, mostly in the north in the tiscal divisions of Apail, Khellal, 
Khangar, Chalnagar and ^Sagunri. Tlu'y are, as a rule, small in 
this district, partiimlarly so when given for the purpose of jungle 
clearing. 

Ddrputnis and Sfpatuls are nnder-tennn's eri'ated by a 
patniddr, hy whieli be transhas his own rights in tin' whole or 
part of his (dhik. A palnl of the si'cond d(‘gi‘('(' is (-ailed a 
dar-p<itni, and a putni of tln^ tliird di-grec- is ealh-d a Ht-ptUiii, 
Kegulatioii VIl I of 1819 s(‘eur(\s’ for Iioth th(‘s<‘ sul>-(('nm'es tin' 
saim^ rights ami immnnilb's as attac'h to themsc'lvi's, in 

so far as concerns the grantor of such umhT-bmiin's. The 
pres(‘nt numlu-r of d.urpatnis and in the district is 17;> 

and 24 r(‘sp{‘ctiv(‘ly. 

Ijdrd is th(‘ eomnum name for a farming I('as(' ludd by a pro- 
fessed middh-man from the original landholder'. The fjdid>idr 
inaiiages the ('slate' farme'd out to him, at liis own risk, and is 
remniK'rated by a fixe'd [KTceutagc^ on the rent he (‘olle'cts. The 
pereentfige is either paid liy tlie rdii/(U ove-r and alien e his [iropeu' 
re-nt or is deducted from the g'ross re'iit due' to the landlord. The 
pe'reentMge^ ill Hogiii varie's from one' anna se'ven pies to two 
annas pi*r rupee', 'liie numlier of i/u/e'/.r shown in tlie late'st Road 
('ess re-turns is 215. In 1874, the returned 171 ijdrds- 

The following descriptions of ijdrds arc found : — 
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When the farm is for a term of years and is granted on 
the receipt of an advance from the lessee, it is calh'd a Z(tri>e^h(/i 
ijdrd^ iroin zar (gold) and peshtji (ad\anc*eL ANdum llu' ijani 
or farm is given as a security for the re[)ayment of a detin it e sum 
of money, borrowed upon the usufraet of t lie land, the h'asi' is 
called yard ildisndi. It is in Jai;t a me>rtgage with [lossession. 

Masaiii Jjard A h a tenpiorary h'ase held at a nmt, increasing tiom 
year to yi'ar according to the tiTins agreed ipxm. This kind of 
ijdrd is grantial gemaally for the ri'claniat ion of wasti' lands and is 
found in large niimlHT in thdnd iTmchbihi. The nnmlH'r of such 
tenures, returned liy the zamindar.i in 1901, was 100. A Dumrusi 
or mnkarrari ijdrd is a farm granted with hereditary titl(‘ to the 
holdc'r, at a rent hxi‘d in per}Hduity according to the tia iiis of a 
written engagiummt. In practice' it is hard to distinguish it 
iwm IX 7nuA(/rv si jot, hut it umy said to Ix' charaeOa isiMl by 
always being founded on writtmi contract, and on being usually 
grante'd on paynumt of n ndzar^ ov [)r('mium, by tlu' grantee'. 

This kind eif te'iiure' is found in panjdnd ■'i Klifitlfi, .)ahrui<dri»ur, 

Kalig aon, IhirbakpLir, and Apail. The^ zaiiii'iidd rs in 1874 
returne'd 37 of these' ti'nures, liut oidy 10 we're re'turne'd at the 
llevaluatioii which comme'uce'el in 19(il. 

Dar-Jjdrd is an unde'r-teiiure' of tlie se^e'Ond de'gree e'le'ated by 
an Ijdrdddr, conveying the same rights which he' himse'lf holds. 

This form of te'uurei is mejst ceiinmon in the; We'st of the' distrie-t. 

Jot PriidJid ii i, an elistinguishe'el from setro.s?/;o.n Jotj which 
means a hejlding of a rdhfiU, is a te'inire', which eiriginate'd at the; 
time when the whole boely of the; village'rs h'ase'el t he' laud eif the 
village from the; zamrndd r through the pradltdii or he'adman. It is 
usually assesse'd at a ratew’hich is lowe'rthan that of the' eaelinary 
rdif/iits, anel is grant exl as a n'Warel for se'i vices. 'I'he' holde'rs elf 
sue'h jfiLs are ge'nerally alleiwe'el as a favour to pay tlu'ir rent, at 
the lu'ael otHce of the landleirel inste'ael ed' tei tlie village' i^'iit 
collectors. 

/e/.s are re'ally pe'rmanent ti'iiures anel ai'e similar /.s7h/ov/Vi 
to 'mukurravi jots, those grantexl by (iove'rnine'nt b»‘ing usually 
specified by this name. In 1800, thirte'e'ii eif the'se' le'nnivs we're; 
grante'd in vialidt Chriwalpara tor the e'xe'avatieiu eif tanks. The; 
large'st isUmrdri jot in the; district was the [»rope'rly eif Mr. 

Payter, who was the larnie'r of th<‘ (love'rnme'ut e'state's in the 
police division of Panehdnbi. Seveuty-se;veu such were 

returned by the ziimlnddr^^ in 1901. 

Rd Ifpitd holelings are cennmonly kimwn in this elistrict Jl<d;/(iti 
simply as and se^metimes as (idviistum i jot ^ to elist inguish 
them from jut pradhd ni. But although the' lioleling of a V (I ifjdi 
is calk'd a ,/eg ye*t as is the case in Uanggmr, a fairly large 
numlx'r e>f jotddrs are inally te'nure-lmlde'rs, anel the'irjed.s, whie'h 
sorneiime's comprise mem; tlian a thousanel hijhasy aie; re'ally 
te'nures and not ? d iyati lioldings The tedal uumbe'r of joLs re'lurne.'d 
by the zamlndars at the last Kevaluation was 3,238, but it is 
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impossible to say how many of these are tenures and how many 
are ra iyati holdings. The zaminddrs also returned 55 dar jots. 

The rent of a raiyati holding is generally paid in cash, but 
when a rdiyat pays in kind, he is called a hhd(^<klr ox bhdgjotddr. 

Jots with or without occupancy rights iindtu* the Tenancy 
Act are transferable only wheni there is a custom or usage to that 
effect. In this district, it is .said, there is no such recognised 
custom, at least it is a controversial point, the zamlnddr saying 
that there is no such custom or usage, while the rdiyats contencl 
that there is ; but, as a matter of fact, transfers by sah‘., gift, etc., of 
th(‘se jots are too numerous to be overlooked. In such cases tlie 
consent of the is not obtained by the payment of a 

before the transfer is effected, but after the transfer, the 
transfer(M‘ g{‘nerally pays iiazar, registers his name, and secures 
rent-receipts in his own name from the zamlnddri office. The 
does not directly recognise the right of transfer, but 
takes an istdfd (surrender) from the last tenant and makes out 
a fresh lease in the name of tlie purchaser. 

When the right of transfix has been specifically grant'd by 
the landlord and the holding is held at a rent fixed in perpetuity, 
it is called amartrusi ox mukarrari jot. The holders of such 
tenancies are, in the Tenancy Act, known as “?’di/yuhsat fixed 
rent or fixed rate of rent.” These jots are heritable as well as 
transferable. Six hundred and seventeen nivkarrdri jots and 3G 
dar-nirtkarrari jots wexo returned in 1901. But these are not all 
Tdiyati holdings and include a certain number of tenures also. 

Korfd jot is the common appellation in the district of the 
holding of an under-?Y7i?ya^, whether paying rent in cash or in 
kind. They are held under the rdiyats. When the luuhT-rdiVf*^ 
pays his rent in cash his holding is called a Ular-jot,' as distin- 
guished from that of a bhd(jiddi\ who pays rent in kind. 

Tlie second great class of land {(‘unres fonnd in Bogru 
district comprises the revenue-free estates and rent-free tenures. 
Ldkhirdj (an Arabic term meaning “without revenue”) is the 
common name of all tenures which, being estates-in-chief, are 
free from jiayment of the sadr jarnd^ or Government revenue; or 
being .suliordinate tenures, pay no rent to their parent estate. 
T1 le oldest tenures in BogrS of this description are of Musalmaii 
creation, some dating as far back as four centuries. The Hindu 
Idkhirdjs are not older than the beginning of the eighteenth 
cum tnry, and were created princi[)ally by Baja Bam .liban and 
Bani Bliaw5ni of Nitor, and by Baja Bamnatli of Dinajpur. A 
few of the iMubammadan rent-free tenures were granted directly 
by the emperor of Delhi, but the gn'at majority by the Nawab 
Nazim of Mursliid abaci, and by his lieutenants at Dacca and 
Ghoragliat. Many of the smaller grants were made by the 
zamrnddy'S and by the inferior Musalman officers, on the pretext of 
assisting religion and its devotees, but often by fraud or collusion 
to benefit them .selves. When the Engli.sh obtained the Diwaui 
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they undertook to respect dkhtrdj grants, and .accordingly 
exempted them from laud revenu(». Advantage was taken of 
this regard for native customs to make an attempt to ext(‘nd 
and multiply these tiauires, with the elTect of defrauding the 
Government. No imnisures were, however, takcm for stop[)ing tliis 
state of things till 179o. But hy Regulation XIX of that y('ar, 
only such of tlie hnkiuni grants, or those made hy zanilndd were 
declared to be valid as had been made before tlu^ 1211i August 1705, 
the date of the Company’s accession to the Diwani, ])rovide<l also 
that the grantees had obtained poss(‘ssion pr(‘vions to that date. 

At the same time all grants made after that dat(^, l)ut hid’ort; 

1790, which had not hecm conh'rn'd hy Govennnent or hy some 
officer empow(‘red to do so, were declared invalid, unless th(‘y 
conc(‘rn(‘d lands not exccHiding ten hUfhds^ or thi-ee Jind one- 
third acres, granted and a[)})ropriated hond fide for religious 
purpos(‘s. R(‘gulation XXXVII of 1 793 enacted nearly similar 
provisions in the case of /ydd.N//d/ci, or Imperial grants, 'i'hose 
made htdbre tlie 12th August 1705, if th(^ grant(‘(*s weia^ in 
actual possession b(‘fore that dat(‘, and no subscvjiKuit resumj)- 
tion was elTected by com[)(dent autliority, were d(*c]ared valid. 

All Idkltiidj lands, whicli were (‘xempt(‘d from paynumt of 
revenue under the provisions of tlu^ above-mentioned Jiegula- 
tions, are called bafidli (estal)li.shed) Idkhinif to distinguish 
them from those resumed or bdzj/djti Idkhirdj, wliich thereby 
became reveuiie-paying. The number of revenue-free estates 
in the district is thirty-nine. 

Deholuir lands are those rent-free grants, whose procecals Rent-free 
are applied to defraying the (‘xpenses of Hindu idols and 
temples. When a dtbutXav is dedicated to Vishnu it is called 
VisUnuttar, Vishnubritti^ uteri ^ii^d when Siva is tlie god to 
whom the grant appertains, it is calh'd Sivoitar, These lands 
are indivisible and cannot be alienated, except for the bimelit 
of tli(i idols ; but temporary leases of them, extending during 
the life of the sebdit or mdbditt, the manager and superintendent 
of the establishment, who is often the grantor, or his lieir, may 
be given for the benefit of the idol, or for flie rejiairs, etc., of the 
temples. The number of debuttar tiuiures in Bogra district in 
1874 appears to have been 1,707, but only 305 were returned 
in 1901. Out of these 35 were returned as Bivoiidr. The most 
important dtbottar in this district consists of the land attached 
to the Bhawani Thakurani in BhawSnipur, a description of which 
will be found elsewhere. Of tlie large grants of land made to thi.s 
goddess by Rani BhawSiii of Nator, a considerable portion was 
resumed by Government in 1 838, and settled at half rates with 
the Nator Raj5, in whom is vested the hereditary office of stbdit. 

BrahnoUar lands are estates granted rent-free exclusively 
for the support of Brahmans. This species is one of the most 
numerous Idkhirdj tenures in the Bogra district, 3,604 of such 
tenures being returned in 1874, though only 903 were returned 
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in 1901. VdiHlivdltoUar is land oranted rent-free for tlie 
su])])()ri; of Vhfninh dc'votoes. ►Six sneh tenures were returned in 
Sanirt/dsofl^irH wiae _orai,j(>(i f<,r (ho support of ^SannyaHh 
or icli^ioiis ase(‘(ics. lUtiii ifolidrs were grants to Hindu pliysi- 
eians. M nhaUi am grants to Kayastbas of respectability. 
Blaitotinr were grants to B .aU or bards. 

/pod lands granted rent-free strictly for tlie per- 

fornninc(‘ of religions rites at the tombs of pees, ghdzis and 
anbyds, that is, saints and other holy m('n of the ]\Iuham- 
niadan faith. J.ands assigned for th(^ imiintenance of inos(jU(‘s 
ar(‘. how(‘ver, wry fnajnently classed as pirpal. Tlu'y an* 
tiansf('ia])le, and liable hu* debts incurred for objects similar 
to thos(* for which tliey w(‘r(‘ originally granted. The most 
r(']uarkabl(> is that at Malifisthan, which measures some 1)50 
acr(\s. Th(^ lai-g(‘- majorily of th(‘S(‘ tamures are found in the 
west and north-west of the district. In 1874, the zavivitddrs 
retnrm'd 2,720 such tenures; ])ut in 1901 tliey w(‘re shown 
to b(^ 1,080 in nnndier. Atnim in Eogra district are invari- 
ably ti'iiuri'.s lu'ld rent-free by learmal or pious IMusalnuins, 
or tor rc'ligious or (*haritabl(^ us(\s coinu'cted with Muham- 
madanism. They existed long bedbre tlie Ihiglish accession to 
tlu‘ Diwani, and wer(‘ nrognised liy the Jiiitish Government, 
as herital)l(‘ and transti'rable on the same terms as otlier Idkhirdj 
holdings. lughty-fonr dbnati w'vw returned in 1901. 

II akf ((i('d up) is Ihe tman a]>])li(‘d to grants of land a])pro- 
priated io Muhammadan (‘harilable or jiious uses. Th(‘y arc* 
not liabh^ for the d(‘l)ts of th(' grantor, whose riglits ceases as 
soon as the act of endowimmt is compk‘t(Hl They mv. not 
alienal:)l(‘, though t(‘m[K)rarily transh'iable, in the same manma- 
as Hindu de.boliav lands for the Ijenelit of tlu^ ('udownuait. A 
t('nur(‘ of Ihis kind is always managed by i\\\\ mutuKdJ i or super- 
intmidc^nt, whos(‘ intiwests in it may be for his individual life 
01 hcK'dilary. ihe number of teunn's of tlie kind is not givim 
in any ivcord or return, but tlc'y are said to be iiuimTOUs. " The 
larges! is the Muiail trust (‘state. 

Md{lad-iMdf<Jt is hind granted ri‘nt-fre(‘. for th(‘ support of 
h'ained or pious Muhammadans. It is hereditary, transfiT- 
abhg and liable t(jr tin' (h'bts of the grantee'. Giily 14 such 
tenui(‘s have bt'en returned in 1901. 

IBiofjuttar the general appellation for lands grantc'd rent- 
free in p(‘rpetuity for the en joyment of tli(^ jirotits thereof, as the 
name expr(‘sses. 'i’enures given as rewards, for which there is 
no specilic name', are so calh'd. 4'hey are transferable, and 
lialde for the debts of tl.e grantee. The zamlnddvs liave shown 
348 such tenures in 1901. 

Anoth(‘r class of rent-free tenures in Bogra consists of lands 
gianled lent-free as remumn’ation l(_>r pi'rsonal service performi'd 
by the grantee. No military rent-fn'.e tenures exist in Bogra 
district, and no kind of service-tenure is mentioned in the 
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records of the district oftices. The zamhidars in 1.874 returned 
3,551 such tenures, most of vvliicli were apparently rdiyali hold- 
ings. These were granted to and held by purofiih or prie.sls for 
the performance of Hindu religious riles; hy bfihdnU or palan- 
quin-carriers; hy d hobos or washermen; by no pits or barbers, 
for assisting at weddings and other ceremonies; by /aundrs or 
potters, for supplying earthen vesscds to the temples ; and by 
pdiks. qumaditos and tahsUddrs for assisting in colh^cting nmt. 
No service land is held in this district by chuukiddrs or village 
watchmen. Few service-tenures are now granted; on the con- 
trary, many old grants are resumed on the ground Unit the 
service stipulated for is no longer required or pei forrned, and 
are leased out to the original holders or to new tenants. All 
these tenures are known by the common name, of c.hohrdv, 
derived from the Persian word chdkar, meaning a servant. 

The Jaipur Government estates lie betweem tin* parallels of 
24 ' 59' and 25 ’ 13' north latitude, and between 88 ’ 59' and 
89M0' east longitude, in the north-western portion of BogrS 
district, bordering on the districts of Dimljpur and Rajsliahi. 
They comprise lands in 15.3 villages, mostly in the jurisdiction 
of Panchbibi thdml. Little or nothing was known of them 
before their purchase by (lovernment more than lialf a century 
ago, but the existence of a great many old tanks, the ruins of 
inany Hindu templ(‘s and Muhammadan mosques amidst (hmse 
jungles, the presences of fruit trees, etc., show tliat this ])lac(" was 
once prosperous and well populated. 

It was between the years 1828 and 1837 that these (‘states 
were purchased by Government. According to the last Gasetleer, 
the estates escheated to Government, from ihe inaln'lity of the 
former proprietors to pay the revenue, a fact wliich, according to 
Mr. Kussell (a former Collector in 1854) was due to theliigh rates 
at which the estates were originally assessed. When put up to 
sale, they found no bidders and were bought in by Government 
at a nominal valuation. It also a])pears that at that time the 
population of this part of the district was most scanty, on 
account of its (‘xtreme unh(‘althin(^ss, and a larg(* portion of the 
area was uncultivated. “ In localities such as these*,'’ rums tlie 
account, “ cultivation is carried on undew many difficulties and 
disadvantages, .lungle grows up rapidly in the pnli soil and 
pigs and other animals commit givat depivdations.” The coun- 
try, however, presents a different spectacle now. The Northern 
Bengal State Kailway runs within a couple of mil(‘s of Khanjan- 
pur, the seat of the Managew’s office, and a broad metall(‘d road 
connects it with Jaipur Hat railway station. Schools, dispen- 
saries and other public buildings liave sprung up and mark the 
progress of civilisation in these parts. Jungle is being fast cut 
down and large tracts of country have be(*n l)rought under the 
plough within recent years, and the rdiyats are amongst the most 
•ontented and prosperous in the whole of the district. 
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The estates were originally within tlie jurisdiction of the 
Dinajpur district, but were transferred to Bogra sliortly after their 
purchase by Goveriinuait. Some iiave very recently been 

transferred to the Naogaon subdivision of the Rajshahi district. 

For a short time after their })urclias(‘, the rents were realised 
directly by the Colleeior. In the course of 1837 and 1838, 
however, the estates were (with th(‘ exception of Dharanji which 
was let io another farmer) let in farm to an indigo-planter, Mr. 
.1. W. Payter, for a period of t(m years, hot Dliaranji was also 
later on, in 1841, let to liim. The lease was renewed from 
lime to time with Mr. Payler and his n(‘i)h(‘w, Mr. (r. H. Payter, 
lip to 1878, when the (‘states wiae taken undcw /..7nls management. 
Wh(m (lovcnnimmt took 1 lie estates under diri'ct manageimmt, 
th(‘ total rental amount(Hl to Ks. 38,3o8. During l81)3-9'4 vvlnm 
a survey and settlement was undertakem under th(' Bengal 
Tenancy Act llu^ demand was Ks. 30,872. During tlie years 
1804-05, 1805-00 and 1800-07 tlie dmnaud was stationary, as the 
settlement proceiHlings were them progressing. In 1897-98, after 
tli(‘ completion of the operation, the rental was (mhaneed to 
Ks. 51,008. The. total rental for the year 101)7-08 was Ks, 59,978. 

The increas(^ in ivceiit y(‘ars is due to the settlement of waste 
lands. 

Tlie manageimmt of the estates is ccmducted by a special 
agency under a Manager who is at iiresmit (1908) a Deputy-Collec- 
tor. The estalilishmentof the Manager, wliich includes a Kanungo 
and a Market Inspc'ctor, cost Ks. 181 per month, during 1907-08. 
The rent is colleet(‘d in the village's by pahvaris, who are 
remunerated liy a (*ommission ol 3 jK'r (*(mt. on their collec- 
tions. Tlierc are 43 villager ntandals, wliose duties are to help 
the patwdris in the (*ollection of rent, preserve the boundary 
pillars, look albw tlie/»7n78 7 ua/n(/ trees, and r(‘port to the Manager 
any matter of unusual occurrimce taking ])lace in their respective 
eir(*l(‘s, Tlu'se viandah are jointly given a commission of 
annas 8 p(*r cent, on the total amount collected by the patwdris, 
A certain sum, suited to the reijuirenunits of the estati', is 
annually spent in carrying out works of irnprovimnmt in the estate. 
Ks. 8,207 for management, Ks. 1,500 hn* works of improve- 
immt, and Ks. 1,713 for the managenumt of (lovernment markets, 
wen' sanctioned by the Board of Ki'venue in I9o7-08. The 
grant for improvement was spent in carrying out ex[)eriments in 
connection with introduction of better varieties of sugar-cane ; 
in sanitary works, such as tin* sinking of masonry wells and 
clearinu of old tanks; and in miscellam'ous improvements, such 
as the construction of buildings for scliools, and the metalling 
of the Jaipur road. 

Tluwe were 17 PaUtshdlds (Primary and Upper Primary 
schools) in 1907-08 in the estate, against 15 in the previous 
year, the total number of lioys being 021. There is also a 
Middle English school at Klianjanpur, a Middle Vernacular school 
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at Janmigaiij, and a al l^hadsa. A innv building has 

recently b(Mni const met ('d tor the Khanjanpiir school, and the 
number on the roll of tin' school was 88 on Juno 3()th, 1908. it 
is in contemplation to convert the Middle Wanaciilar school at 
Jamalganj into a Middle Knglish school, and with that object a 
qualitied Jlead-mast(‘r has been a[)[)oinl('d. 'rin' M(f<lr<isci has 
6G boys on the roll. The annual grant-in-aid to tin' Piimaiy 
schools from the one per cent, grant for education was Jvs. GOO 
during 1907-08. 

The n'venue roll conlains 701 p('rmanenl ly-sett led reveniU'- Jiami 
paying ('states (3am7n(/(/ /v’ and 39 rc'veiiiU'-lVci' ('states tOocnuc 

not liabh^ to the i)aym(‘nt of (Joverinnent n'vc'iiue. In the year 
(‘nding 31sl March 1908, tin' permain'iit ly-setl h'd iirea of tln'l’n'scnt 
district was shown to be 841,527 acresand t In' i('inporarily-s(‘tl h'd rcvmiK' roll 
area to be 28,233 acres. Tin' t('m[)orarily-s(4t h'd area consisli'd o£ 
of the Jaipur (Tov(Tnment ('stat('s. I'ln' total n'vc'iiiK' ])ayable Land 
by tlie permaiu'ntly-setth'd an'a came to Ks. 1,33,881 and t here- 
fore tin* incidence of land revi'iiin* [jcr acii* within this ai'('awas 
8 annas 3 |)ies [)er acn^. The land n'vc'nin* (I’cntj ])ayabh‘ by 
the t(‘m])orarily-s('ttled aiva was Ks. 59,978 and tlieivfoiv the 
ijK'idencc* was Ks. 2-8-1 per acre. Tin' n'vi'nue from niiscellane- 
ous sources amount(‘d to Ks. 1,858, tin' tola! land n'veiiui* from 
all source's ainoiinting to Ks. 4,95,717. Tin* incidence of land 
n'venue ])er ln*ad of population has lu'cn shown to b(* 9 annas 3 
])i(*s. Kut as has b«*en stat(‘d al)ov<‘, tin* ligun* i-epn'si'iil ing land 
revenue for tin* teinporarily-setth'd aiea is ivally ri'iit ; whih* on 
the other hand, th(*re ar(^ 4,251 acres of unassess(*d r(*V('nu(*-fr(*e 
land in the district of which the population could not be separ- 
ately ascej'tained. 

As the major portion of thedist i ict is permanenlly assess(*d, (irowth of 
the only sounn* of incrc'ase of land revc'iiin* an* the tein[)orarily- hnnl rcveuuo. 
setth'd (rovernirnmt estates. As we have s(*en tln^ total r('ntal of 
tliese estate's rose from Ks. 39,872 in 1893-94 to Ks. 59,978 in 
1907-08. 

Tin* Government revenue of the permain'ntly-s(*tlh'd estates Realisation of 
is realis('d under Act XI of 1859 annually in four Icists, Govorument 
June, !S('])tember, January and March. If any ])ropri«*tor fails 
to pay up the n'venue of the fast by tin* suns(*t of the latest, date 
of payment, the arrc'ars diu* are realis('d by the sale of the jno- 
perty in default. The original severity of tin* rule has, however, 
been gradually modified, and the ii(*(‘d for its exercis(‘ has gradu- 
ally decreased as the incidence of assessment has Im'OJiie lighter. 

Thus during the yc'ar 1907-08, though 39 became liable to 
sale for failun* to pay the r(‘V('nu(‘ in linn*, no ('stale was 
actually sold, as tlie pr()j)riet(»rs paid Uj) on receipt of a warning 
notice. In the case of the Gov(*rnment estates, t he propc'rty of 
defaulting rdiyats, who fail to ])ay rent in t ime, may b(^ attaclnM 
and sold und(*r the provisions of the Cerlificate Act. In 1907-08, 

70 certificates were issued against defaulters, but no holding's 
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were actually sold. During 1907-08 the rate of collection of the 
total r(‘venue deinand of the district reached 99'65 per cent. 

The only large estates in the district, which have been 
bronglit under survey and settlement, an^ the Jaipur Grovernment 
(‘states. At the setthunent concluch^d in 1897-98, the area 
assessed to rent was found to be 22,223 acres, and the assessment 
was Hs. 51,008. The average rent p(T acre came to Rs. 2-4-9, 
and the rates varied from annas 12 to Ks. 4-8-0 p(‘r acre for low 
lands, and from annas 12 to Ks. 3-12-0 for high lands. Tln^ rates 
])ayable l)y under-nri?/oY8 were, liowevcn*, much higher. Tin* sur- 
V(‘y cost 5 annas, and tlu* settlemcmt 13 annas p(T acre. The total 
ex|)enditun‘ came to Ks. 47,461-1 1 -4, of which Ks. 39,390-3-4 
was borne by Government, and Ks. 0,728 by private 
the remaind(‘r Ks. 1,337-8-0 being covered by court-fees and 
miscellaiH*ous rec(‘ipls. 

Tlie Miirail pm/c/ estaiOf a petty estate with an area of 270 
acres lu‘ld by 430 tenants, is the only otlier one in which a settle- 
ment ot nmt has been made. Tliis was uinhwtaken at there(|uest 
of the manager, and result(‘d in an incr(‘ase of the rental from 
Ks. 024-3-2 to Ks. 858-13-3. 

Tli(‘ relal ifuis l)etw(‘en the landlords and their t(mants are 
g(‘nerally pi'aceful and satisfactory, though tin* majority of the 
landlords ar(‘ Hindus and the tenants are nn^stly Muhammadans. 
In a very tew cases the relations havt‘ b(‘c.ome strained owing to 
utte?n])ts on the part of th(‘ zamindriTH to (‘nhance rent. Kecently, 
in one case, a zdrnhidur failing to (nihance rents amicably has 
appli(*d tor a survey and n'cord of rights under the Brmgal 
Tenancy Act. The tigures suieplied by the civil court for the 
y(‘ars 1903 to 1907 show a slight ttnidency to increase in the 
nunih(‘rs of suits for aiTOirs of rent, but the largest number in 
any one y(‘ar was 3,001, and the total number of suits for (eject- 
ment during the five years was only 190, and of suits for 
enhancement of rent only 11. 
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CHAPTER XL 


Genehai. Administration. 

Th(‘ (lisli ici of Boora is of rocont formal ion, as romparod History of 
with the great districts by which it is surroimded, dating only 
from the year 1821. It was found mvessary at llwil tinu* to cl i Jingo. 
provide additional facilities for Ihe adminisiralion of criminal ^t.-ue of tho 
justice in tlie outlying eastern police divisions of Dinaj[)ur, ^^RUg- early 
pnr, and RSjsliahi, whi(*h had gained notoritdy for ddhliti or Rritish rule 
gang-robbery, and otluT crimes of violence. “It. was to protect ‘^”‘1 

the people from tlie grinding tyranny of ddhd its and uimhiddrs,'' (listVict 
says the Ikicjvrdr Skeiihdshy “ that tlie district was created.” The 
state of this part of th(‘ country in the first (piarter of the nine- 
teenth century is graphically d(*s(rribcd by Mr. PJ. 8trachey, ,3rd 
Judge of Circuit, in letters addn^ssed by him in 1808 to the 
Nizdmat Addlat at Murshidabad, from which the following 
extracts are made : — 

“Thatdacoity is very prevalent in Rajshahi (to which the 
major portion of th(‘ district then belonged) has l)een oft (m stated, 
but if its vast extimt were known, if the scenes of horror, the 
murders, the burnings, the (‘xcessive cruelties, which are con- 
tinually perpetrated hen*, wen* j)ro[)erly represented to Govern- 
ment, I am confident tliat soim* measures would be adopted to 
remedy the evil ; certainly th(‘re is not an individual belonging 
to the Government who do(*s not anxiously wish to save the 
peoph* from robbery and massacre, yet the situation of the people 
is not sufficiently attended to. It cannot be denied that, in point 
of fact, there is no protection for persons or projx'ity ; and that 
th(‘ present wretched, mechanical, inefficient system of police is 
a mere mockery.” 

“Thedac'oits know much better than we how to preserve 
their power ; they have, with great success, established a respect 
for their order, by speedy, certain, and severe [lunishments, and 
by judicious arrangements for removing obstacles, and for facili- 
tating the execution of their wishes.” 

The learned Judge then goes on to say : “ On my way through 
the northern part of this zitd, 1 had some conversation with a 
zamuiddr and a police ddrofjdj who have distinguished them- 
selves by their exertions to apjjrehend dacoits. 1 exhorted them 
to use every effort for Ihe seizure of Pundit a and Kartica, two 
notorious .s?n/jG’ 5 , wliose gangs have long infested that part of the 
country. They told me that it was impossible to get any infor- 
mation about the great dacoits ; that the houses of all the 
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principal inliabilanis were o[)eii to tliein ; yet, tliat nobody dared 
mention tludr names, for fear of being murdered. The daroga 
told me that orders issiu‘d ])y the police were immediately 
communicated to Pundita. Tliey attributed the success of the 
dacoits to the same cause, that everybody (dse does ; namely, the 
protection giv(*n them by tin* zamrmhlvs and jjolice officers, and 
other people of power and influence in the country. Everytliing 
I hear and see, and n^ad on tliis subject, serves to convince me 
of the trutli of tin's statement.’’ 

“ Tlie princi})al p(Tsons, who have lands or farms in the 
nortliern parts of this district, where there are most dacoits, aix* 
the Foujdfnd sarishtadars ; IJnoopinder Narain, and the peshkar 
Kulu'cm Oodeen, Kislxm .Sindial, a dcuvanny inohrir, and Domeen 
Geer Gos(‘yn and Anoop MooiisIum*, who hold no offices under 
government.” 

“ Most of the police dovogfis seem to be under the 
inhuence of Kuheem Ood(‘en ; Anoo]) Moonshee and Domeeii G{‘er 
accuse each oth(*r of harbouring dacoits, and there is every reason 
to believe they are both guilty ; for a great many notorious dacoits, 
and harbourers of dacoits, live on their estates, as well on Uuheem 
Oodeen’s, and Unoopinder Narain’s, and Kislien vSiudial’s, altliough 
it is not easy to apprehend them; or if they ar(‘ apprehend(‘d, to 
convict th(‘m.” * 

In his next letter, be also enclo.ses some “ A rzces of tlu^ daroga 
of ISherpore,” which, though a century old, read very much like 
police reports of the present day. In one, dated 1 Itli Falgoon, 
‘‘ The daroga gives an account of his expedition to appreliend a 
number of dacoits ; and of his apprehending Jeetoo, and others.” 
“The daroga speaks of the neglect and connivance of the zamln- 
dar^ and of the neighbouring daroga^ and mentions the haunts of 
the dacoits.” In his diary of the 2(jth Jeyt, “ the daroga complains 
of the dreadful consequences of the release of notorious dacoits, who, 
for want of evidence, had been acquitted by the Court of Circuit.”! 

As the country was at this time infested l)y ddkaitH, some of 
whom liad earned a wide-spread notoriety, a short digression here 
about them will not be out of place. The most notorious ddkdit of 
these parts was one Majnu Fakir, who with his gang spread havoc 
and ruin in this part of the province, during the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century, during the rule of the Nawabs of Murshida- 
bad. According to the Shstihdsk his head-quarters were at Mad- 
arganj near Gohail. He is reported to have been so daring as to 
have often looted the Ichd jdnd (revenue) of the Nawabs. A contem- 
porary poet, uam(*d Panchanan Das, described him to be as 
terrible as the god Jama, (death). According to the same 
authority, he used to go about very smartly dressed and with a 

* Page r)S7, Appendix to Piftli Report of the Sedect Committee ou the 
Aft airs of the East ln<lia Company, 

t Page 5U2, Appendix to Fifth Report from the Select Committee on the 
Affairs of the East India Company. 
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following of banner-hearei’s. His favourito inode of prooeedings 
was to set fire to a village in the middle of the day, and tlem 
plunder it. His followers were armed with fire-arms, whieh they 
freely used. It is said that tlie ancestors of the present KajcT of 
Goiiripur had to leave Koraihflri, their original home, on account 
of the depredations of this dfiko lf. Tht‘ manner of the downfall of 
this man is interesting, as showing the state of the country at the 
time when the English began to govern it. In 1777, a body of 
Nag^s, a caste of up-country religious fanatic's, to the number of 
two hundred, came to this district, from the north-west, with what 
object cannot lie determined. In tlie Punjal) they were noted marau- 
ders. The people say they were specially commissioned by JVovi- 
dence to destroy tfie pest of (idled it I- 'Idiey are said to have been 
well mounted on large' horses, and to have' been armed with long 
swords. They and the followc'rs of Majnu Fakir met in battle at 
daybreak, and fought till noon, when only the infant son of the 
leader of tlie robber gang survivi'd on the side of the (Idled its 
Th(‘ swords of the NUgas are described as lopping ofif the heads 
of the robbers with as much case as if tln'y werc^ cut! ing the 
stalks of plantain frc'es. A ^nullah near f In^ scene of the encounter 
is still known as the Fakirkala lelidl, and is about a coupler of 
miles from the modinn village' of (diainpapur. The NSgcls do 
not seem to have stayed for plundc'r, and at once ])roceeded south- 
ward and then eastward to Myrnmisingh and Uoalptlrjl. In tlie 
l.attc'r place they had a light witli some* scnni-Portuguesi' scdtlers, 
and were then lost siglit of. Majnu’s son, Cln'i^g AH Fakir, kept 
up his father's jirofbssion for some time', till he was carried off 
by fever. The country (‘njoyi'd a short res]n’te aftca* his death, 
but soon the dcjiredations of Pandit *Shah made* that bandit’s 
name a terror tliroughout thc'se pari s. H(‘ and liis gang lived at 
Majira, a village on fh(‘ road-side midway bet ween HogrS and Sher- 
pur, which inust have once been a jilace of mu(*h im])ortanc(*, judg- 
ing by the great numl)(*r of bricks lying about, and tlu‘ almost 
innumerable tanks whicdi are still to be found then'. An altar 
of the goddess Kali is still pointed out as the place where the 
dakdiU ofifered human sacrifices. Another rendc'zvous of his was 
at Gohail,a few miles north-west of Sherpur. He first came into 
notice about 1800, and for ten or twelve yc'ars plundered where 
and as he pleased. Mr. Straclu'y has thus dc'seribed the doings of 
this ddkdit and his associates : — “ Punditaand Kartica have hing 
been the scourge of the northern part of this district. The extent 
and boldness of their (lepredal ions ; (he many munh'rs, burning 
and other cruelties which they commit; their discifiline and sec- 
recy, and the terror wdiich they have established, are well-known. 
Their subordinate serdor.s'are also well-known, and several of them 
have been ap])rehended. Jhapra, Bheeka, Sookta, .leeto, Phuttoo, 
and a few others of inferior importance, an^iow under trial. I 
think it is pretty certain that thethn'e first have been principals, 
in at least 10 or 12 deliberate murders ; the two others may not 
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have committed, quite so many perhaps. As to the persons who 
have been burnt by tliom and their gangs, so as to survive but a 
short time, tliey may be hundreds. ” In 1812, AsSd Jama 
Chaudhuri, the zamlnddr oH paigavd Silbarsa^ secured Pundita 
and sent him for trial to the Magistrate of Kajshalii, who sen- 
tenced him to transportation for life. ' 

In addition to the pressing need of introducing some sort 
of order into this troubled part of the country, it appears 
that the operations of numerous Europeans, who had settled 
along the rivers in the east of the district as indigo and 
silk planters, also required supervision. With these objects, 
the thd7id.'^ or police division s of Lalhazar, Kliellal, and B5dal- 
gaclihi were taken from Dinajpur ; Uovindaganj and Diw^nganj 
from Rang|)ur; and Bogra, Adamdighi, {ind NaokhilS from 
Bajshahi. These were all united in 1821 to form the new zild or 
district of BogrH, the criminal jurisdiction within which 
was vested in a new olTicial, called the Joint-Magistrate of 
Bogra. In 1832, Bogra l)(‘came a revenue-receiving centre for 
about half the area of its magisterial jurisdiction, and the 
duties of a Deputy-Collector were added to those of the Joint- 
Magistrate, In September 1831), the new district received a 
further accession to its size by the transfer of the police division 
of Kaiganj from Rajs bah i. In 1859, the Joint-Magistracy and 
Deputy-Collectorate was raised to the grade of a Magistracy and 
Oollectorate, and BogrS was thus finally and definitely constituted 
an inde})endent district. 

Though tin* first Magistrate-Collector was not appointed till 
1859, peace and order had been established before that time. 
According to the Shetihdshf the administrations of Perry Wood- 
cock (1831), Thomas Tilby (1832) and George Yule (1839), 
and specially of the last, were conspicuous for tlie suppression of 
ddkditles and the strict administration of justice. But apparently 
the supi)ression of ddkdilB continued to (lemand the attention of 
the authorities for some time to come, for we find during the 
time of Mr. J. Jackson (1857), Babu Madhab Chandra Maitra 
was appointed special Police Inspector, and he succeeded, says 
the Shetikdshj in bringing to justice the few ddkdits^ who had 
escaped tlie vigilance and iron rule of Mr. G. Yule, who had 
practically cleared the district of these baneful pests. 

The anomalous condition of the revenue jurisdiction early 
began to draw attention. Many estates in the east of Bogra, on 
the banks of the Brahmaputra, paid their revenue into Rampur 
Boalia, the civil station of Rajshahi, eighty miles away to the 
west on the banks of the Ganges ; whilst others, situated only 
twelve miles south from the Bogra head-quarters, were required to 
pay their revenue into the Mymensingh treasury, nearly as many 
miles to the east on the other side of the former river. The cau.se 
of these manifest anomalies is to be found in the gradual charac- 
ter of the process, by which Bogra has grown to independence. 
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When a Deputy-Collector was tirst ap])ointeil to thci district, it 
was decided by the Hoard of Uevenue that lu^ should only collect 
the revenue of such estates as lay oitirely vvitliin his luai^isterial 
jurisdiction ; wliile the owners ot all (\statrs, which wcne only 
j)artiaily affected by tbe change. W(‘r(; allowed the opt ion of 
paying their entire reveuin* to tiudr old Collectointes. In all 
other res])ects, the fiscal authority of the I)ej)uty-(\jll('ctor was 
made co-extensive with that which he had befoi(^ excn-ise 1 as 
Joint-iVIagistrate, It would seem that tlie choicti thus pei’juitted 
to the zdviiwidrs was made use of inconsiderately, for in snbse- 
ipient years they began to petition that their (‘slates might be 
altogether assigned to Hogra. Disputes, also, coni iniially arose 
with regard to the prop(‘r v<mue in rcvcmue and rent suits. 

The local olhcers, in r(^})(‘at(:*d lett(‘rs, |)ress(‘d t]i(‘ case up(ju „ 
the att(!ntion of the (xovcnmment ; and on the btli Movcjjibcr 
the D(‘puty-(ioveni(n* of Bengal sanolioned the' Iransfi'r to !h)grri 
from the ('ollectorat(‘s of Kaug[)ur, Diniljpur, HSbna, Alymensingh, 
and KsjshAhi, of 540 estates })aying a total nivenue of ICs. 87,054. 

Before this time, only 287 ('states were bonn' on tlie Hogra 
revenue roll, with, howev(n% the comparatively larg<^ ri'iital of about 
two laklis of rupees. Usefid though this rneasun^ was inllu' way 
of making the criminal and revenue jiirisdicl ions coimdde, it was 
anything but comphde. Then^ W(‘r(^ still a number of (\slates 
lying altogether within the magisterial limits of Hogra, paying 
a revenue of Hs. 22,()H8, wliiijli tlu^ ])ropri(‘tors wished lo (‘oniiime 
to pay into other treasuries. The ])rinei])le IoHowimI in tlndr 
case was in accordance with tlie oiiinion of Air Ri(‘kelts of 1 he 
iieveiuie Hoard statc^d in llie following minute : — ‘‘ I would not 
abnegate the option hitherto followi'd, es])(‘ci.ally as it is Tiiore 
convenient that the mom^y sliould be paid at Hajsliabi and may 
lie at some of tb(^ otlnw treasuries; but tbe tumi (revemue) 
accounts should be ki'pt at Hogra, and the (‘states should bii 
regard(?d in every res]>ect as portions ot that district; and 
should the proprietors at any future period (h^sire to ]>ay at 
Bogra, they should be allowcal to do so witliout any furl her 
rehwence. Intimation of payments made should he s(‘nt w(‘ekly 
from each of the live tn'asnvies to Hogra, to he credit('d 
in the treasury and ianzi accounts, and umh'r tie' same date 
debited as a remittance to tlu* treasury into which they were 
actually paid.” In aftm' years many of th«‘S(( ('stati'S began 
to pay directly into the Hogra tn'asury ; but this was a matter 
of far less consequence than tlie declaration that llniy were to bi3 
regarded in ev(‘ry respect as port, ions of Hogrii disfricl. 

About 1850 the area of Hogra district was at its largest. • 

The subs('qu(3nt history of tbe changes of jurisdiction narrates c s ia 
its gradual contraction, by the transfer of various ])olice circles 
and villages to the mdgbbouring districts. vSooii alter 1850 the 
greatly increased siz(? attained by tbe rivtu's JamnnS and Dlokobfi, 
in consequence of clianges in the course of the Brahmajiutra 
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drew attention to the difficulty of exorcising proper criminal 
Hupervision over those parts of llogra district on the eastern 
bank of these rivers. Mr. Mills, a Judge oi Sadr Diwani Addlat 
^the then High (Jourt), was rfejiutwi to niaUe a local inquiry in 
the end of 185:1; and by orders of the Government of India in 
the Home Department of the 12th January 1865 , the JamunJ 
and Daokoba were made the eastern boundary of the district. 

Ill 1861, some alterations were made in the south of the district, 
and several villages transferred, on the suggestion of the Bound- 
ary Oominissioner, to USjshahi, in order to make the petty 
river BhadSyS the boundary in that direction. On the 16lh 
March 1868, the police centre of I.albazSr was removed to Panch- 
bibi, in consequence of the unhealth ines.s of the former village. 
About the same time, that is, on ilie 2()tli March, the police 
centre of Naokhila was abandoned for the village of ShariakSiidi, 
because of the difficulty of obtaining water at Naokhila, owing 
to the silting up of the M5nash river, on which it was situated. 
In 1869 there were further modifications made in the southern 
boundary, particularly towards the south-east, in order to make 
the Ichiiamati river the boundary between the Kaiganj police 
division and Tabna district. The orders directing these changes 
were made by notification of the 4th October of that year. x)Ut 
BogrS district suffered its greatest reduction in 1871, when, by 
a notification of the 1 2th August, the police division of Govinda- 
gani in the north was transferred to Rangpur, and the police 
division of Kaiganj in the south to Pabna. The orders with 
regard to Govindagani were not oarrit'd out in their entindy, and 
it was foutid n(‘cessary to re4ransfer 160 villages from that policji 
division, 102 of which were attached to Shariilkandi, 9 to Bogra, 
and 49 to Sibganj /Adtid. In the GazdU of the 11th JSeptember 
1872, the transfer was also notified of 39 villages from Mymen- 
singh to Hogra, which were attached to police division fSharia- 
kandi- Aliout two years previously the thdvd of 8ibganj had 
been, for financial reasons, reduced to an outpost of thd'iid BogrS. 
The accession of dS new villages to the latter was considered 
to make its area exc(‘ssive, and Sibganj was re-erected into an 
, independent police division. In 1868 the fiscal jurisdiction was 
again made the subject of inquiry, in order to bring it into 
coincidence with the magisterial boundaries, but intei changes 
took place only betweeir BogrS and Mymensingh and between 
Bogra and Pabn5. The village transfers in this instance were 
attended with confusion, owing to the circumstance that at the 
same time a transfer of 275 villages from Mymensingh to PabnS 
was being effected. ‘ Of these, 90 had been transferred to Bogra 
in 1869. In 1874 those villages were removed from the BogrS 
list to that of Pabna. The fundamental cause, which gave 
rise to so much perplexity, was connected with the fact that 
“ large portions of the district of BogrS were surveyed with the 
neighbouring districts of Mymensingh, DinSjpur, and KSjshJhi ; 
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and tlio survey papers were deposited in the (Mllectorates of those 
districts, the reason heinj' that the portions in question consisted 
of estates which paid their revenue into those Collectorates. Tho 
confusion was so great that it was impossible to trust the rnduzd- 
tvdr, mahdi.wdry and dehdlbandi or village and estate registers. 

An attempt was made in 1875 to ascertain the amount of revenue 
paid into other treasuries by estates situated in Bogra ; but the 
Collectors of the surrounding disiricts were unable to give 
accurate information, and all declared that it was most difficult, 
if not impossible, to do so. 

In September 1872, 39 villages were transferred from Mymen- 
singh to Bogra. Interchanges of villages took place between 
BogrS and Mymensingh, and between Bogra and PSbnS up to the 
year 1880 A.D. By a Government notification of 1890, published 
in December, almost the whole of the police division ot Bildal- 
gachhi and a small portion of Adamdighi, i.fi., all the villages 
which were entirely on the west ot tln^ Northern Bengal State 
Railway were transferred to Kajsiiahi, so as to place the whole 
of the j 7 n?i/d -producing tract under the Collector of that district. 

The administration of the district is in charge of the Magis- ^dmlnistra- 
trate-Collector under the t^nnmissioner ot tin* Kajsliilhi ^ h’ vision. 

He is assisted by a statT of four Deputy-Col lectors, who have also 
magisterial pow(*rs, and of one or two Suli-Deputy-Collectors. 

On the judicial side Bogra is an appurtenance of the district 
of Pabna, and the Judge of that place visits Bogra four times in a 
year, for the dis|)osal of Sessions cases. Criminal and civil appeals 
are heard at Pabna, except when the Judge chooses to take them 
U[) at Bogra during his short visits. Civil suits of the value of 
Rs. 2,000 and over are tried at Pabna, there being only two 
Munsifs at Bogra. An additional Munsif is occasionally sent 
to relieve congestion. 

The total revenue of the district has been shown in the last Orowth of 
Gazetteer to have been d0 18,43 1 in 1853-54 and £60,639 
(Rs. 6,06,390) in 1870-71. The revenue of the district gradually 
rose to Rs. 8 18,404 in 1892-93, to Ks. 8,70,945 in 1901-02, and 
to Rs. 9,76,947 in 1906-07 ; thus during the decade ending in 
1901-02 there was an increase of Ks. 52.541 and during the next 
five years a further increase of Ks. I,06,mi2. Of the revenue 
collected in 1906-07 the greater portion (Ks. 4,96,677) wa.s 
derived from l^and Revenue. The other main heads of income 
were Stamps (Ks. 2,09,167); Excise (Ks. 1,22,562); Cesses 
(Ks. 1,22,135) ; and Income tax (Ks. 22,546). 

The road and public works cesse.s are, as usual, levied at Cesaea. 
the maximum rate of one anna in th** rupee on the rental. As 
the result of a general valuation, wliich took effect from the 
beginning of 1902-03, the demand was raised from Ks. 1,0 1, .36 1 
to Ks. 1,14,41)8. The number of tenures assessed to ces.ses was 
10,035. Further additions to the demand amounting to 
Rs. 1,648 were made in lf04-05 and 1905-06, and the current 
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deinaiKi for 19()G-()7 was I^s. l,ir),(»46, which is more than double 
the cesses realis<‘d two decades Ixdbre. 

Income tax. The Income Tax Act (Act II of 1886) came into force on the 

1st day of April 1886 on the repeal of the liicense Tax Act, 
Act 11 (H th) of 1880. During the 3xxir 1 880-86, the license tax 
yielded altogether Ks. 17,160 paid by 845 assessees. But during 
1886-87, tic ir,. o.if* tax yieldo'd Ks. 23,07 3 paid by 980 
assess(‘es. Tlie njinininm income assessable was at first Ks. 500, 
blit was raised ioKs. I,000 in April 1903. the number of assessees 
and the not colleclion during 19^2-03 was 1,217 and Ks. 31,176 
respectively. Owing to Act XI of 1903 raising the taxable 
miniinnm to Ks. 1,000, the nnmber of assesso'es and the amount 
01 tax during 1903-04 fell to 48u and Its. 22,197 respectively. 
But since then tluui^ has la^eii a stt^adv increase, and in 1906-07 
the ass('sse('s nnmlx'nxl 307 and the net collection was lis. 22,546, 
the incidence of th(‘ tax being about 5*06 pies a head. 

Stnrapfl. Stamps form an im])orjant source of revenue. The people are 

generally litigious and use stamps in their ordinary business trans- 
actions about money and the transfer of ja’operty. During the 
decade ending in 1896-97 the stamp revenue rose from Hs. 97, 124 to 
Ks. 1,58,532 ; and during the next decade to Ks. 1,81,203. The 
increase is due cliieHy to the growing demand for judicial stamps, 
which brought in Ks. 1,05,704 during the year 1896-97 against 
Ks. 67,024 in 1887-88 and Ks. 1,21,903 in 1905-06. dhe total 
stamp revenue during 190(3-07 came to Hs. 2,09,167. The 
increasi^ Las presumably Ix'ovi caused ])y tlio gradual growth of 
litigation, as the receipts from court-fees and other judicial stamps 
during 1906-07 alone show an increase of Bs 2(‘,48l over those 
for the preceding year. The demand for non-judicial stamps 
(luring the same periods has not kept pace with that for judicial 
stainjis, the rc^ceipts being onlv Ks. 52,828 in 1896-97 against 
Ks. 30,100 in 1887-88 and Ks 59,300 in 1905-06. In the year 
1906-07 the n^ceipts from the non-judicial stamps came to 
Ks. 66,7 83. 'I'lie gradual increase is pre.-iiirnably due to the increase 
in tlu5 execution in the number of deeds, })onds, leases, eto. 

KxeiKO.^ The excise revenue in the district has been Ihirly progressive. 

It rose from Ks. .50,773 in 1886-87 to Ks. 1,22,562 in 1906-07, 
showing an increase of Ks. 71,789 in the course of 21 years. 

Ttie principal sources of excise revenue are country spirit, 
f/dTijcf, and opium. The district was till 1908 under the out-still 
system and country spirit was distilled in licensed out-stills, 
'r he revenue from this source rose from Ks. 10,545 in 1886-87 to 
Ks 23,2^6 in 1 895-96, and again to Ks. 53,916 in 1906 07. 

In this district the piincii»al consumers of out-still liquor are 
the Sanlals, chiefly inhabiting Panchbibi, and the up-country 
immigrants. Tlie Muhammadans who form the bulk of the 
population do not generally drink spirits. 

The revenue derived from gdnjd rose from Rs. 19,664 in 
1886 87 to Ks. 22,162 in 1897-98, butibe expansion since then has 
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been much more rapid, and in 1900-07 the total re von no from 
gdnjd was Rs. 47,195. The tnarkod inoroaso in the lovonno 
from this source has been chiotlv duo to lht‘ inoreasod vioilanoo 
on the part of the detective staff of the Kxois'o l)(‘partrnont, 
which has checked the smuggling of gdnjd hoin lho adjoining 
( 7 d/ 7 ijd.-prodncing district of RSjshahi. Also, since the 
May 1905, the rate of duty on the different kinds of has- 

been raised from Hs. 6, Rs. 7-4, Rs. 7-8, and Rs. 9 to Us. 1 1, and 
this has also contributed to the increase in the receipts. 

From 188G-87 to 1896-97, the revenue from opium was 
fairly steady and was nearly Rs. 20,000. In 1897-98 the consump- 
tion fell off considerably, resulting in the reduction of the receipts 
to Rs. 16,202. Since then, both revenue and consumption have 
been almost steady. There is no reason to suspect that smuggled 
opium finds its way into the district at present, and the larger 
issues prior to 1897-98 cannot be accounted for except on the 
assumption that opium used to be smuggled from Bogrii into 
other districts where the rate of duty was higher. 

The incidence of exci.se revenue last year per head of popula- 
tion was 2 annas and 3 pies. 

There are six registration offices in the district, viz>t o<xar, Hogistration. 
Akkelpur, Hherpur, Shariakandi, Sibganj and Birkedar. All 
these offices are in charge of separate hub* Registrars. At the 
district head-quarters, the Sub- Registrar is styled the Special Sub- 
Registrar and in addition to regi.stering documents supervises 
the work of the subordinate offices, hears api>oals against orders 
of rural Sub- Registrars, refusing to admit deeds to registration, 
and helps the District Regi.strar, who is the Collector of the 
district, in the administration and control of the department. 

Previous to the vear 1893, the Snilr office was tlie only Registra- 
tion office in the district, ami the number of registrations was 
tiien about lO.OoO in the year. To nuiet the growing demands 
of the people, the sub-registry offices of Shorpur and Khanjanpur 
(now Akkelpur) were opened in 1893, those of hihganj ami 
Shariakandi in 1894, and of Birkedar in 1899. Since the opening 
of these offices, registration has been gradually increasing and the 
total number of documents registered last year (19u» ) was 31,644. 

The district is still in need of a few more offices. 

The department was reorganised in 1905. Before that, the 
Sadr or Special Sub- Registrars were paid partly by fixed salaries 
and partly by tees, and the rural Sub-Registrars by fees only. But 
since the reorganisation they are all paid by fixed salaries and 
the services of the rural Sub- Registrars and their clerks have 
been made pf^nsionable. 

The judicial staff entertained for the purposes of civil justice Administra* 
consists of two permanent Munsifs stationed at Bogr5. 

District Judge of Pabna is in charge of the administration of civil 
justice of the district. The Subordinate Judge of Pabna also and Civil 
exercises the usual powers of a Sub-Judge and of a Small Cause 
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Court Judge up to Rs. 500, and power to try original casea up 
to the value of Rs. 2,000. The Munsif of the 2nd court has 
powers of a Small Cause Court Judge up to Rs. 50 only. The 
number of regular suits tried by the Munsifs at Cogra was 2,991 
in 1893, and rose to 4,408 in 1902, with fluctuations from year 
to year. The Small Cause Court cases were, however, on the 
decline. They were 2,879 in 1893, and fell to 1,707 in 1902. 
The increase in the number of regular suits has occasioned the 
location of an additional Munsif from time to time for the last 
few years. 

The number of civil appeals before the District Judge was 
104 in 1893, and 152 in 1902. The lowest number of appeals 
heard by the Judge in any year of the decade was 69 in 
1899. 

Criminal justice is administered by the District and Sessions 
Judge of Pabna and BogrJ, the District Magistrate, and Deputy 
and Sub-Deputy-Magistrates stationed at Bogra. The sanctioned 
staff at BogrS consists in addition to the District Magistrate of 
tliree Deputy-Magistrates— two with first class and one with second 
class ]>owers. There are one or two Sub-Deputy-Magistrates posted 
at head -quarters. 

There are also two Benches of Honorary Magistrates, one at 
BogrS and the other at Sherpur. The former i.s vested with second 
class powers and is now composed of ten members, and the latter 
exerci.ses third class powers and is now composed of nine members. 
One of the members of the BogrS Bench is authorised to sit 
singly for the trial of -cases. The Bogr5 Bench has also power 
to try summarily, under section 261 of the Criminal Procedure 
(’wle, cases under sections 323, 3.52, 426 and 447, I. P. C. The 
Bench is nc t authorised to take cognisance of any offence except 
on reference by the District Magistrate or the Deputy-Magistrate 
in charge. The Sherpur Bench is authorised to take up cases 
arising within the Sherpur Municipality under Act III (B.(J.) 
of 1884 and under bye-laws made under section 34 of Act V 
of ISGl, Act IV (B. C.) of 1873, Act V (B. C.) of 1880 and 
sections 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 10 of the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, Act XI of 1890. The Bench Magistrates generally 
try unimportant case.s. The largest number of cases disposed 
of by them was 661 in 1904. In the following two years 
the number was 536 and 500 respectively, and in 1907 only 
297. 

Crime has been nearly stationary since 1893. The total 
number of persons convicted or bound down in 1893 was 961 
against 1,139 in 1904 and 1,191 in 1907. There was, however, a 
drop in 1899, when 792 persons only were convicted or bound 
down. The largest number of persons convicted or bound 
down was 1,412 in 1904. The largest number of convictions 
has been for offences against public tranquillity which 
numbered 110 in 1893 against 159 in 1907, and for “hurt, 
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criminal force and assault,” the convictions for which amounted 
to 132 in 1893 and 106 in 1907. 

In 1905 and 1906 no less than 114 persons were convicted 
of dakaiti or of being members of a gang of dakaifs. The etfect 
of these convictions has been remarkable, and dakfiitie^ have 
practically disappeared from the district. Against 21 dtikiiities in 
1905 and 14 in 1900, there were only 3 in 1907. 

Looking into the work of the criminal courts for the ])erio(l, 
we find that the largest number of cases (2,276) was dis])osed of in 
1893, and that there was a fall in the number of cases from 1894 
to 1902, the lowest being 1,409 in 1899, with slight fluctuations 
from time to time. The number, however, was again on the 
increase from the year 1903, being 2,193 in that year; 2,185 in 
1904; 2,100 in 1905 ; 2,082 in 1906 and 2,177 in 1907. The files 
of the Magistrates were not, however, very heavy, and the cases 
were generally disposed of without unusual delay. 

For police purposes the district is divided into eight police Polico 
divisions {thdruU), viz : — (1) Bogra, (2) Sherpur, (3) Dhiinot, (4) Stations. 
Shariakandi, (5) Sibganj, (6) Khetlal, (7) Panchblln, (8) 

Adamdighi. Subordinate to tfulnm Bognl and Adamdighi 
there is also an outpost which is located at Dhupchanchia. 

The force employed consisted in J907 of the District District 
Superintendent of Police, 2 inspectors, 23 sub-inspectors, 25 
head constables, and 1 70 constables. The total cost of the 
regular police of Bogra district during the year amounted to 
Rs. 6,638 a month or Ks. 79,656 annually. Calculated on the 
area and population of the district, there was one policeman to 
every 6 1 square miles and one to every 3866 6 of the population. 

The annual cost of maintaining the force came to Rs. 58-9-8 per 
square mile of area, and Re. 0-1-5 per head of the population. 

There are no municipal police either for tlie Bogra or Sherpur 
towns. The town police is now maintained from the Provincial 
Revenues. 

Under the Musalmilu (jovernment the village watchmen were lD‘ral roliec. 
pdiks or foot retainers of zauilmidrs. In f lu' time of Jliisain ^Shah, 
these pdikn with tlie assistance of the SUl.a (dr!< or yeomanry 
caused serious disturbances and attempt(‘d to obtain iiidejxmd- 
enoe. They are spoken of as Abyssinians, but it is jjroliable 
that their leaders only were of that nation. They were finally 
overcome and expelled from the country. Some are said to have 
gone as far west as (iujarat, but the majority wemt south to 
Midnapur where they took service with the Jungle Rajas on the 
western frontier towards Chota Nagpur. It is su[)posed that 
prior to the commencement of the last century there were no 
chaukiddrH or village watch proper in this part of Bengal. By 
the Bengal Regulation XIII of 1813 the first municipal law was 
enacted in Bengal to provide for tlie protection of towns by 
chaukidd^ra paid by rates levied on the populations. In 1815 
Mr. Ewer, Magistrate of Mymensingh, perceiving the applicability 
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of this [n inciple to country vil laches established the first village 
watch, holding the zannn<idrs responsible for the support of the 
ch a die if lam of which it was composed. 

'i his system, it appears, was introduced about 1816 into 
Kajshfihi and Dinajpur. 

In 1866 Mr. McNeile returned the rural police in the 
district of Bogra as consisting of 3,023 maintained 

exclusively by payment in cash or kind made by villagers. He 
also reported that none wen^ in occupation of lands on service- 
tenures, or were paid in any manner by the zaruiniidrs. In 1872 
the village watch or rural police numbered 2,628, maintained 
either by the zaviindars or by thc^ service-lands field rent-free. 
The presemt Ohaukidari Act was introduced in this district, as 
far as can be gathered from the records in the office, in April 
1871. 'the iialfdddn system was introduced into the district in 
1896. Its introduction was at first tentative only, 79 duff'd- 
ddrs or head watchmen being appointed to places that were 
notorious haunts of bad characters or wliero robb(‘ry and thefts 
were rife. They w^l•e called head watchmen. In 1903 the system 
W'as, however, extend(‘d throughout the district 

Tlie rural police now (19U6-07) consist of 149 du^ddars 
and 1,593 chaukiddrs^ grouped in 150 unions, the average 
lJOj)ulatiou per union being o,697, and per chavkiddr 537 d'he 
chuv kuia are mostly up-country men of low caste, such as 
Dosadhs and Chamars. Lately efforts have been made to recruit 
from the local Musalman [)opulation, and the number of local 
Musalmans in the force is daily gaining ground. As a body the 
chavkiddrs have hitherto proved of very little use, and recently 
some of them were found to be accomplices of dakdits and 
otiier criminals. I’he iinjfuddvK are ])erliaps more useful, but 
quite 50 per cent, of them are illiterate and have no social influence 
in their unions. Th(\y are being more carefully recrnitc'd now 
and good work both among dufidddrs and chuvklddrs is biuiig 
encouraged by the payment of lil»eral rewards. 

The working of the police during the quinquennium from 
1900 to 1 904 was satisfactory, and only two charges of torture 
and eight of extortion were made against them during that 
period. 

There is a second class jail now at Bogra with accommoda- 
tion for 190 prisoiKTs of all classes. It is situated close to the 
court, buildings on th(^ western bank of the river Karatoya. The 
main jail building which is a two-storied and brick-built structure 
with live ])rinci[)al wards, was built with other minor buildings 
and the enclosing walls in the year 1883. Before that time the 
jail building was (mtirely of mud, wif h accommodation for 1 (H) pri- 
soiK'rs only Long-term prisoners were drafted off to Kajshahi. The 
])resent jail buildings are now undergoing several additions and 
alterations. The old ward, where daris were made, has been walled 
off and converted into a segregation ward for under-trial prisoners. 
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A new workshed is being constructed for A class convicts, and 
the construction of a separate workshed for B class convicts 
has received administrative sanction. It is intended to enlarge 
the jail so as to accommodate 270 to 290 prisoners. There are no 
subsidiary jails attached to the Bogr.i jail. 

During 1907, 724 prisoners of all classes were ivceived in 
the jail including convicts 329, under-trial 3H7,and civil H. The 
prisoners are generally em])loyed in oil-pressing, wheat-grinding, 
sur/r^r- pounding, bamboo and cam' work, ear])et-weaving, cloth- 
washing and jute twine-making. Convict labour is also supnlied 
to P. W. Department on casli payimnit 

Tlie gross expenditure of the jail during 1907 was Rs. 23,378 Expenditure, 
and the total cost p(‘r head of average strength was hVs. 130-1.5-7. 

The jail is, as a rule, fairly healthy, malarial h'ver and Mortality, 
dysentery being the commonest diseases. Th(‘ year 1907 was 
unhealthy, the dc-ath-rat<' \)vy thousand of th(‘ daily averag(3 
population rising to 00 for the y(‘ar and th(‘ daily i)ro])ortion of 
sick to .5’13. Of the nine deaths during 1907, two were from 
remittent fever, one from diarrhma, and six from dysent(n’y. 

The sanitary arrangements in the jail haV(' bi'cn recently •‘Sanitary 
improved. All the drains are now p ikhi a)i(k the latrine 
arrangements nrv. also satisfactory. Drinking water is hoih'd in 
a patent boiler and stored in a reservoir whence it is distributed 
by means of covered cans. 
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Tlic Bogra District Board was formed under Bengal Act III 
of 1885 (Tlie Bengal Local Self-Government Act) which came 
into force in this district on the 1st April 1887. There 
are no Local Boards and the elective system is therefore not in 
force, all the members being appoint(‘d by Government. 

The District Board is responsible for the maintenance of 
roads, bridges and road-side rest-houses, for the provision of 
proper water-supply and village sanitation. The educational 
functions delegated to the District Board include the management 
of primary and middle schools, the distribution of grants-in-aid 
of middle schools under private management, the administration 
of the grant for primary education, the conduct of tlie annual 
examination of the lower primary schools and the award of lower 
primary scholarships. The Board is also authorised to establish 
and maintain technical schools, with the sanction of Government. 
It is entrusted with the management of pounds, and of some of the 
public ferries, the control and administration of public charitable 
dispensaries or hospitals, and of veterinary work. It has also 
bo'en empowered to undertake relief measures in case of famine, 
to establish and maintain staging bungalows and to off(T 

rewards for the destruction of various animals, to hold fairs and 
exhibitions, and to undertake and carry out any oth(‘r local 
work likely to promote the health, comfort or convenience of the 
public. 

The statistics for the main items of income and expenditure 
of the Board up to 1902 are to be found in tlie B volume. The 
following tables give the statistics for tlie decade ending 
1906-07 

Table A Average Income for decade endinf/ 1906-07. 
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Table — Average, Expenditure for decade ending 190G-07. 



When the District Board was formed in 1887, it iulierited 
from its ])red('(’(‘ssor— th(‘ District Road CommittcH^— the work 
and revcMUKi of tliat body, the principal source of income bein^ the 
Road Cess. At the same tiim*, to (‘nal)le it to metd tbe n(‘W duties, 
wliicli were imposed upon it principally in coniu'ction with 
('(liK^ation, tin' ('ntirc^ r(‘c.(‘i[)ts uinh'i’ the ('attle Tr(‘spass Act and 
th(^ im'ome IVom c(‘rtain ferries, W(‘re transferred to it from tlie 
provincial account, tlie excess of inconn; over expenditure l)ein^f 
made ^ood ])y a fixed grant from (iovei'nment. It was b(‘li(;ved 
that tin', revenue from pounds and ferri('s was susceptibh; ot 
considerable improvenn'iit, and tliat from the (‘xpansion of the 
income under those heads tin; Board would be abh; to proviih' for 
the medical needs of the district and for other local requinnnents. 
Thes(; anticipations have only partially been fulfilh'd, and while 
the gain from ferries has been substantial, the increase under 
pounds has been trifling. The Road Cess, it is true, has shown 
a steady expansion, but this amount is not suthcii'iit to meet tlie 
growing demand for improved communications, especially tor 
feeder roads; and the resources of the Board have been recently 
augmented by an annual grant from provincial revenues equal to 
one-fourth of its receipts from Road C(‘ss. This new and growing 
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source of income will enable the Board to make adequate 
provision for its various needs, nob only in respect of roads and 
bridges, but also in other directions. 

In 1906-07 the Board had an opening balance of Rs. 40,717. 
Its total income from all sources was Rs. 1,79,349. The income 
from the Local Rate (Road Cess) was Rs, 54,677. Therefore the 
incidence of taxation and the incidence of income (excluding 
balance) per head of population were 1 anna, and 3 annas, and 
4 pies respectively. 

The management of “ Public Works ” is the most important 
function of the District Board. The immediate administration of 
the roads, etc., is vested in the District Engineer and his subordi- 
nates. Since 19t 6-07 the civil buildings are no longer in the 
charge of the District Board, but are looked after by the P. W. 
Department. 

For 1906-07, the allotment for Public Works was Rs. 95,173 
for original works, and Rs. 22,250 for repairs, but Rs. 19,000 of 
this allotment were not spent. 

The District Board maintains altogether one mile of metalled 
and 377 mile.s of unmetalled district roads, besides 105 miles 
of village roads. Tlie cost of inainteiiaiice per mile in 1906-07 
was Rs. 356 for metalled and Rs. 9 for unmetalled respectively. 

In addition to the Government grant of Rs. 6,000, the average 
expenditure of the Board on education during the last decade was 
Rs, 18,000 ; the percentage on ordinary income of expenditure on 
education wa.s thus 2518. 

Tlie District Board maintains 8 Middle schools and aids 23 
Middle, 57 f^pper Primary, 281 Lower Primary and ten other 
schools. 

Tlie average expenditure of th(3 Board on medical charity is 
Rs. 4,600 or 5 per cent, of its ordinary income. There were two 
dispensaries under the control of Government when the Local Self- 
Government Act was introduced in this district. In 1888 tho 
Board o|)ened three dispensaric.s, one at Jaipur Hat, one at Dhup- 
chauchia, and the other at Buriganj. 8iuce then throe more dis- 
pen.'^aries have been opened, one at Dhunot, one at .Khetlfil, and 
the third at Kaiichaiipur. 

Tiiere are 79 pounds in this district. All of them are 
managed by tho District Board, which farms them out deriving 
thereby ail average annual income of Rs. 11,(;00. There are 23 
ferries, of which 17 are managed by Government and 6 by tho 
District Board. The ferrie.s under Government control yield an 
annual income of Rs. 20,300, while those under the District Board 
yield an annual income of Rs. 2,000. To assist in the manage- 
ment and keep a check ovtr the work of the lessees and farmers, 
an Inspector of pounds and ferries is entertained. 

The District Board consi.sts of 16 members, all of whom are 
nominated, while 5 are ex-officio members. Out of these, in 
1906-07, 0 were officials and iO non-officials. 
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The average ii amber of meetings held during a year daring 
the last deeade was 17, and the average attendance. of members at 
each meeting works out to 8*7, whicli is not very satisfactory. 

Daring 1906-07, U» meetings were held, one of which proved 
abortive. The average atUmdance at eacli meeting for ollicials 
was 3*38, and for iion-oflicials 4-93, giving a total of 8-26. The 
degree of interest shown in their })ul»lic diiti('s by non-ofheial 
rnemljcrs is })erh;i.ps increasing. Ihit tlu^ discussions at the 
meetings are not very often ke(m, and do not (!Voke much disjday 
of local know led g(i or show an intcdligeid. grasp of tlie lu'eds of 
the district. Much oftlu^ work of the Board is doiKi by the 
Chairman. 

There are two municipalities at Bogra, one at the head- MunicipMli- 
quarters station of Bogra, and the other at Slierpur, 13 miles away, 

They were constituted in 1876 inuhT Bengal Act V of 1 876. constitution. 
Since the passing of Bengal Act III of 1884 (4'he Bengal Mnid- 
cipal Act), the elective system has been introduced in both of 
them, and two-thirds of the cominissioiiers are now elected by the 
rate-payers. Tln^ Bogra Municipality has an area of 1‘25 square 
miles, with a popnlation of 7,691 persons of whom 3M percent, 
are rate-payers ; and .Sherpur iMunicipality has an area of 2 square 
miles and its rate-payers number 1,144, which is 27 8 per cent, of 
the total pO[)uhitioii. Including both the elected and the nomin- 
ated members, lh)grri Municipal Board consists of 15 members 
and the Sherpur Board of 12 members. 

Both the municipalities have all the powers given by the Act. Powers atul 
Chapter IX is in force in both of them. dutieji 

In botli Bogra and Sherpur, a tax on persons according to Incomo. 
circumstances and property is levied ; the rates being annas 12 
for every hundred rupees of the montldy income of rate-payers in 
Bogra, and ^ a pice per rupee of income in tSherpnr. The (rovern- 
ment buildings are assessed at 7| per cent, on their annual value. 

Both mnnici[)ah ties derive also a considerable income froiu tolls 
and from taxes on animals and vehicles, and levy special rates 
to meet the cost of conservancy. In 1907-68 the income of Bogra 
town from taxation amounted to Rs. 21,232 and that of ►8li(nq)ur 
to Ks. 6,32 1, while th(' total recei[)ts from all sources excluding loans 
came to Ks. 31,564 and Ks. 7,843 respeetively. The incidence of 
taxation ])er head of population was Ks. 2-15-10 in Bogra and 
Be. 1-8-7 in Sherpur. 

d'he finaucial ooudition of the Bogra Municipality has 
greatly improved witlnii recent years, but that of the Sherpur 
i\lunici})ality has remaiiie<l almost stationary. Tiie reason is not 
far to seek. 4'he revision of the municipal taxation, which is 
generally left to ihe municipal employees in small municit/alities, 
is not done with a sense of much responsibility. In Bogra the 
taxes were revised by a paid Assessor in March 1906. The result 
of the revision was an increase of about Rs. 5,OOo annually. In the 
Resolution on the Report of the working of the municipalities in 
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Kasierii and Assam during the year 190G-07, it was observed 

tliatthcM'esult obtained in Hogra “ is a significant object-lesson in 
tlie value of employing outside agency for assessment revisions.” 
The financial condition of the Sherpur Municipality is bad and 
consequently tlie most urgent improvements cannot be undertaken 
for want of funds. There tlu^ taxes and rates are in in^ed of tv 
syst(‘inatic nwision, and unless this is domq there is no hope of 
any future progress in tin' administration of the municipality. 

For the ten years ending in 1901-02 the average exp('nditure 
of the two muniei])alities was Ks. 13,924 and Rs. G,402 r(\spective- 
ly. For 1907-08 Bogra spent Hs. 29,722 and Sherpur Rs. 10,779. 
The Bogra Municipality has made good use of its enlarged 
resources, and during the last two years, thanks chiefly to the 
energy and zeal of the Chairman, Ihibu Kajani Kanta Mazumdar, 
great improvements liave b('en mad(^ in all the important d(‘part- 
numts of municipal administration. A quiiKjuennial programme 
for the systcnnatic improvemimt of fhe roads has been drawn u]), 
and already during these two years, most of the principal roads 
have been carefully repaired. The averages expend ilun^ on roads 
for five years ])revious to 1905-06 was Rs. 930, whereas tin? aver- 
age for the next three years was Rs. 2,840. But the heaviest 
expenditure is on conservancy, wliicli, in 1907-08, cost no less 
than Rs. 12,254 ; about half as much again as the special rate 
brings in. The drains of the town have ])een improved and the 
liglding of th(‘ town also shows great improvc'ment. Half recum- 
bent wood(m posts bearing small lamps at their tops have b(‘en 
replac(‘d by larger lam])s on paklai masonry pillars. At all 
important centres double lights have been provided. 

Th(‘ new sweep(a\s’ quartiu's built at oin^ (‘xtremity of the 
town might W(41 be imitated by other municipalities. 

The building of the muni(d[)al school for boys has been 
thoroughly repaired and an (mtirely new building is being con- 
structed for the municipal girls’ school. 

Wat(T-supply has also been canTully looked after and two 
new wells of a standard plan have been constructed during th(> last 
two years. Lastly, the principal markets and hats of tlu^ town, 
though fhe property of private zaviinddrs, ai’e being improved 
under muniidpal management. The thatched sheds of the mar- 
kets are being replaced by sheds with corrugated iron roofs, the 
sites are being raised and properly drained, and wide metalled 
patlis are being laid down between the lines of stalls. 

On the whole, the attendance of the commissioners in both 
municipalities has been irregular with a few exceptions, and they 
have not as a body evinced much interest in their public duties. 
The present Chairman of Bogra Municipality, BabuRajani Kanta 
Mazumdar, is however a notable exception. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Education. 

At the last census, out of every thousand males only 90 on an 
average, and of ev(‘ry thousand f{‘mal(‘s only 3, W(‘re shown as 
able to read and write. Tlu^ provincial figures were 104 for 
males and 5 for females, while the average for the Rajshahi 
Division was 84 males and 3 females. Among the Hindus 12 
])er cent, of the males and a little less than 1 per c(‘nt. of the 
females were ndurned as literate, i,e.f able to read and write', and 
the corres[’onding figures for tlu^ Muliarnmadan population were' — 
males 9 per cent., iV'inales 1 per mille; 1,171 males and 15 females 
amongst Hindus, and 485 males and 5 female^s amenigst IMusal- 
mans were returneHl as able', to re'ad and write Ihiglish. 

Taking the figures for the last tlire^e e*ensuse‘s, we find that 
in 1881 of every thousand males 71 were literate, and ten years 
later the number had risem to 70. Among women 5 out of 
every thousand were returneel as literate in 1881, and in 1891 
only one in every thousand. It is diOicult to b(‘li(5V(‘, that there 
was a H'al falling off in fernah^ education during the deijaih', 
and there was probably some mistake in tlie earlier enumeration. 

In the 15 years between 1891 and 1907 the estimated pro- 
portion of boys of a school-going age actually at school increased 
from 198 to 282 per thousand ; and that of girls from G to 1 1. 

Within the last twenty years (1887— 1907) the number of 
schools of all classes has increased from 308 to 441, and the 
number of pupils from 9,491 to 18,322. The number of aided 
and Government schools, English and Vernacular, was only 11 in 
185G-57, it increased to 29 in 1870-71, and to lOG in 1873-74, 
and the total number of pupils from 503 to 1,221, and 3,428 
during the same periods. In 1875, there were 110 aided and 
Government schools, attended by 3,303 pupils. 

There are no colleges in the district. 

The number of High English schools, i.e.^ schools preparing 
students for the Calcutta University, rose from one in 188G-87 to 
three in 1 906-07. The number of scholars attending them increased 
from 216 to 725. Of these three schools, one is maintained by 
Government. It was founded in 1853. Of the remaining two, 
one is at iSherpur and the other at Naokhilil. The former is aided 
by Government, and the latter is maintained by the Raja of 
Dighapatiya, The Government Zila school and the Sherpur 
school are housed in suitable buildings, having compounds for 
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the play ground of boys : but the NaokhilS school building is a 
thatched house and need.s im pro vein (nit. 

During 1907-08 there were o()3 boys on the roll of the 
Govornirumt Zilfi school, of whom 217 were Hindus, 145 
Muhammadans, and 1 a Brahino. In 1907,13 boys passed the 
Entrance examination from the school, and 17 were successful in 
1908, There are altogether 15 teachers in the school, of whom 
3 are graduates. 

The number of Middle English schools, v’.fl., schools teaching 
up to tlie standard of the Middle scholarship examination, in 
which English forms part of the recognised course of study, 
increased from 8 in 188()-87 to 23 in 1906-07. Tlie number of 
pupils attending them rose from 59S to 2,162. One of tfiese 
schools in Kogra town is managed by the Bogra Municipality, 
and two Middle schools at Dupchrmcliia and Adamdighi are 
maintained by tlie I)i.strict Board. Of the remaining 20 schools, 
17 are aided by the District Board, and 3 are unaided. 

The third class of secondary schools consists of the Middle 
Vernacular schools, which teach up to th(^ Middle scholarship, 
hut in which English is not taught. There were 18 Middle 
Vernacular schools in 188G-87, 21 in 1901-02 and 12 in 1906-07, 
Hero, as elsewhere, the popularity of these schools appears 
to be on tlie wane, owing to parents demanding an English 
education for their children ; and the tendency is to transform 
the Middle Vernacular into Middle English schools. Of the 12 
schools in existence, 6 are managed by the District Board and 
the rest are aided by it. The change in the status of this 
class of schools has occurred mainly in the aided institutions. 
Two schools under the management of the District Board were 
converted into Middle English during the last six years. 

Before 1872, Primary education in this district was in a 
backward condition. In order to carry out the Government 
Besolution issued in that year, a Deputy-Magistrate was specially 
appointed to iiKjuire into the most suitable sites for some sixty 
new schools which were to be establislu^d. A list was drawn out, 
which was sanctioned by the Magistrate, and notices were issued 
to the people of the selected villages directing them to send up 
resident candidates for the appointments of teachers or gurus. 
Those sent up were examined, and if (jiialilied, appointed. The 
Inspector in 1872-73, reported: “The number of Primary schools 
in the district is at present sixty-five. It was only six before the 
orders of September were carried out. 'Ihere are 1,429 Muham- 
madans and 688 Hindus attending these ydihshdlds. The average 
roll number is 32 07.” ‘Only 226 pupils,’ says the Deputy- 
Inspector, ‘ belong to the middle, and all the rest to the lower 
classes of society, being for the most part children of cultivators 
and small vdiyats' 

In 1872-73 there were 2,117 children receiving instruction in 
65 Primary schools, but in the decade ending in 1892-93 the 
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iiuuibei’ ol these soliools increased to 814 and the number of 
pupils to 9,803. On the 81st March 1907, theie were 383 Primary 
institutions in the district, at which 14,100 ])upils were under 
instruction. Of these scholars 223 were Hindus. 1 1.874 were 
Muhammadans and 8 were children of aboriginal descent. 

There are two classes of Primary schools, viz., Upper 
Primary and I.ower Primary. In 1887 there were 41 ri)per 
Primary and 240 Lower Primary schooKs, and the number of 
pupils in them were 1,GI1 and G,234 respectively. On tiu' 81st 
March 1907 the number of Ui)per Primary schools was G4 witli 
3,574 pupils and that of Lower Primary schools to 319 with 10,5 jG 
pupils. 

The pdtJishdlds are generally started as venture .^^chools, 
often by men possessed of but small qualilications for teaching. 

They are supported by fees and by grants from puldic funds 
(mainly local). Since^ 1903, the District Hoard grants have 
been distributed upon a new system, which takes the form of 
a very small fixed grant during nine months of the year, supple- 
mented by a further residual allowance at the close of the year as 
funds permit and as the condition of tlie sciiool justifies. It is 
impossible to calculate the average emoluments, from fees and 
from grants, which the village il enjoys. Tlie grant from 
public funds varies from Re. 1 to Rs. 8 a month. Thus snpporled 
the school is generally held in .some out-!;ouse belonging to the 
village h(‘adman or in an inferior liiiilding of its own. 

Just at tlie close of the year 1905-0G, G-overnment placed at Uo'^nnt 
the disposal of the Board a sum of Rs. 8,800 out of tlie Imperial 
grant, to provide .some of the schools with good houses and with 
furniture. In the following year 19 houses were constructed, 5 
for Middle schools and 14 for Primary schools at a total cost of 
Rs. 12,440, the balance being contributed by the local people. 

These houses have also been equipped with furniture and appli- 
ances. Besides the improvements to school buildings from the 
above .sources, the .'secretaries of the aided schools at JSonainukhi, 

!Santali3r, and ShariSkSndi have erected new buildings for their 
schools according to the type-plan by funds raised by them, with 
some financial aid from the District Board. 

The curricula sanctioned by the Government of Bengal in its r'urricnla for 
Re.solutiou No. 1 dated the 1st January 1901 have been adopted 
in all the schools. Tiie course, however, is not very pojadar 
owing to its extremely scientilic character, which renders it .'some- 
what incomprehensible even to tlie great mass of village teachers. 

Steps are being taken to revise the curricula and make them more 
appropriate alike for the boys and the teachers. 

The so-called “ Primary examination” is held at the conclu- Results nnd 
sion of the Middle standard of instruction, and is oondiicted method of 
privately by the teachers of tlie schools. In pursuance of the 
new educational policy of Goverumeiit, all public examinations of 
standards lower than the Matriculation or Lutrauce examination of 
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tlu^ I 'nivorsity (rxvu'pl tliost* foi scliolarsliips), have been abolished ; 
and the award of leaving certilicates lies wholly with the teachers. 
UiuKt the system of schohu’shi]) examinations now in vogue, the 
total sum availalde for Primary seho1arslii[)s is divided in 

fixed |>ro|)oiti(»ns among all tlie ('ducational subdivisions of the 
district, and similarly the sum availabfs for T.ower Primary scho- 
larshijis is divided amongst all the //n/ons also in fixed proportions. 
This guards against t li(‘ advanced poitions of the district carrying 
awav idl the scholaishi])s. Preliminary (examinations at centres 
are lu‘ld by D('puty-lus|M*ctors and Sul)-1 nspectors of scliools with 
a view to select ing candidates who ar(‘ (digihlc to compete for 
tliese scholarships. maximum nmnhor of (‘andidates who 

can thus b(‘ selected is liniil<‘d to llnaa' or four times the number 
of scholarshi|)s availaiih*. I'he liispeidor of schools awards the 
i\lid(ll(‘ and r[>per Primary scliolarsliips. and the District Board 
awards ITe Lower Primai-y scholarships. It is said that this 
system has not yet succcaMled in gaining tlie (mnfdence of the 
public. 

The hhitrance scholarships are awarded by the University. 
'I'he standard of (‘dneation and t'le system of examination for the 
I^'ntrance course of t he ('alcutta liMiversity have K'cunitly under- 
gone drastic and comprehensive chang(\s. 
aiyi The popuhir lorm^ of ex(‘rcise in which tlie students of Iligli 
schools take part an* font hall, crick(*t, lawn-tennis, cdc. d'he b(.^ys 
of .Middle and Primary scliools indulge mostly in eountry games, 
hut football is gaining }) 0 [)nl;uity even in rural and suburban 
scliools. '['here is a gymnastic teacher attached to tlu^ Govern- 
ment school and the hoys are re[)orted to be taking increasing 
interest in all forms of [ibysical training. There is also a cricket 
and foorball club of the Zila school. The introduction of drill 
in Secondary and Primary sclu'iols has proved highly beneficial, 
not only as an useful form of exercise, but as a training in dis- 
cipline, 

In Die tliree lligli schools, tin* higher teachers are generally 
men with the re(piir(‘d University d(*grees. But niifortunati'ly, 
exce[)t in the Government school, the teachers are lacking in 
ex[)erience and aie changed about *^0 often that they hardly take 
vulhcieiir, interest in their woik. 

In the Middle schools the tendency is for secretaries to appoint 
teac iers with the minimum of qualilication permissible under 
t tie dt*pMr! mental rnh*s. But a grt*ater source of danger lies in 
thf ciuistanl changes which lake place in the staff of the schools, 
and t in* vm-v ii r(*gnlar 'manimr in wliich tiK*y receive their pay. 
l\n)r as ine ^cale of the pay of the village teacher is, there would 
In* less di.Ncontnni and p(‘rhaps moia* zi'al shown in the discharge 
of lis duties, if he were allowed to draw his pay regularly every 
111011 1 ii. 

I'iie above remarks an* eipially true with regard to Primary 
schools. 
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Fortunately, however, along with the general awakening of 
the district in all educational matters, the necessity lor eniplov- 
ing properly qualihed teaciiers and })aying tlnnn an adctjuaie 
remuneration is receiving more general recognii ion, and (iovern- 
ment has recently opmied in Ihogra cown a sellout tor training <fn, d^. 

Tiie supervising agency eonsists of one Inqml y-1 iispceior of Siii>orv'siii 
schools, three Sub-Inspectors of schools and oin^ As.'istaiit Snli-ln- 
spector cd schools. At jaesent ttie wlioh' inspect ii:g siaff is paid 
from provincial funds and is under the control of i iie hiducaiion 
Department. 

Female education is still very backward in the district; and Femila 
the rate of [irogress till quite n^cimtly has been comparatively '''tucuiion. 
slow ; l)ut this is not sinqa ising tiaving regard to the fact that the 
bulk of the jiopulation ot tli(‘ districi. is .Muhammadan and that 
tludr women are even iium* sh ictly sechah'd tiuin lhos(' ol tin* Jliu- 
dus of the same rank, during tlie la>t two years hovc'vca’ s[)ccial 
attention was givim to this branch ot education and the r(‘sulL has 
bc(m most satisfactory. In 1^72-7d theiv were 12 girls receivin'^ 
instruction and only tlin'c schools had lieen opened. In llh)G-u7 
the number ol schools were Go and tin' number of girls aitendino- 
684. During lht)7 the scale o! tin* aid to girls’ schools was 
increased and special efforts were mad-' to enlist tin.i sym[)athy 
of th(' luainlals and otlu'r holding men of villages, in tins cause of 
the (‘dneation of their girls. They ivspoudeo with alacihly, and 
in many instance's girls’ schools wert' opened wit houL any preli- 
ininary aid from the Board. In oiu' instance, that of tlc' Baigiini 
girls’ school, the wife of a rich -Mnhaiiimadan j t >oi\ herseii an 
educated lady, has bei'ii teaching in the seh iol opened by her 
husband. The Depiuty-liispeclor ol scJiools re[>urLs eiiar tuis 
year t l‘Jo8;, the number ol' girls' sebools lias rise'ii to i hi, and 
the number of pupils under instracinm is now 2,12d. Tiie *'iiis 
are almost all Muhammadan These re.Milts are iiiusi n qjciui. 

An Indusiiial scliool at heailopiarteis was (giciicj i>ii uio IsL Te ■Imical 
January l‘JU8. 4’here are already oh boys, most oi wiiom are in scajoi. 
the cai'peiitry class, and sonic in the weaving section. la-Tc 
was some dihicnlly in getting a trained weaver Iroin Aeraiiipur 
to take charge of the weaving class. A i)iack.''nu( h's class is 
also about to be opieued. '1 he public look a great deal ol interest 
in the establislimeiit of ibis sciiool, and tlie hand'-ome sum of 
Ks. 12,000, jiart of the money subseribed on the oeeasion ol tin' 
coronation of His Majesty, was set a[)ait for the iniliat I'xpenses 
of file institution. 4hirty-four seholarshi[)s have been saucliomnl, 

GO l»y Uovernmeut and 4 by privaf(' [lersoiis. 'the Uoveru- 
ment has also sanctioned a n'eiirreuL expenditme ol Ks 4,.3UUiu 
round tigures, of which Ks. 600 aumially will he cuiiiributed by 
the Board. An ('in'rgu'tie Supeidnieiideni has lieen aptiointcd. 

Muhammadan edueatiuii is gaiiiiug ground evny yr'ar Tiie M uibrnmii 
total number of Muhammadans under lastrucliou lias iiiereased d m 
during the last live years from 1 0,9.37 to 1.5, .3.54 or hv 1 1 -q^d^catiou. 
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[jer cent. The percentage of Muhammadans to the total number 
of pupils in all classes of schools in 190l)-07 was 79‘58, of whom 
11*0 4 were in secondary schools, 64*81 in Primary schools and 
:V2:4 in special schools. The percentage of Muhammadans 
under instruction to the Muhammadan population ol school-going 
age was 14 8. Ten years before it was 12*4. 

In 1906-07 there were three Sanskrit tots with pupils. 
Two scliools sent up pupils for the Departmental. Title 
examinations and were successful. There were also i44 maktabs 
with 1 ,14)6 pupils, teaching a little Arabic and Persian and tlie 
Koran Anew class of il/mimsd, known as Middle A/ac^rosd, is 
being started at Pogra. It is virtually a Middle Knglisli 
school with the addition of Urdu in standards 1 to VI and 
Persian in standard VI. 

'1 lie total expenditure on public instruction for tlie district 
amounted to Ks. 86, 496 in 1907*08. From the table given 
in tlie Statistical Account it. a]>]iears that the total expenditure in 
187ti-7l amounted to £1,667 ( Ks, 16,670) andto£T,9l2 (Rs. 
19,120) in 1876. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Gazetteeh. 

Badal.-— Oil the border o(‘ ibis district, but now in Diiiajpur, 
is the village of Radal, where the (Jompany formerly had a factory, 
and near which the famous Radal j)illar was found. 

Belamla,— In the PSnchhibi |)olice division, in 25^8'N. 
latitude, and 89’ o' K. longitude, contains the remains of an old 
town, where during a large [lart of last century lived Rajib liOchan 
Mandal, whose wealth is said to have l)een as great as that ol 
Jagat Seth of ^lurshidabad. He owed his ailluence it is said to 
bis piety and obedience to his spiritual guide igura:, who one day, 
in order to test his patience and submission, commenced to beat 
him. At t he seventli blow Rajib refused to endure further; but 
for submitting to so many, was granted one lakh of rupees for every 
blow given. At the same time he was told that had lie endured 
more, his reward would have been proportionately greater. The 
ruins of 12 temples of Siva, with line terra-cotta work on the walls, 
stand ill the jungles close to the ruins of the residence of tlie 
Belamla zani hula rs. 

The com of l^elamla are reported to have connected thi^ 
Jumuna and Tulshiganga by an artiliidal channel. 

Bhawanipur. — An important jdace of Hindu pilgrimage in 
the bherpur thdua. It is one of the Pithadha ns where one of the 
limbs of the goddess Bliaw5ni is sup[)Oscd to have fallen wlien her 
body was cut up by Vishnu. The original seat ol the goddess wa.'- 
at Gulfa or Gulta, afew miles to the south-west of Bhawanipur in 
the district of Pabna, but was removed later on to Bhawanipur. 
The iaraj\ the younger branch of family of the IVStor 

Rajas, now maintains the worship of the goddess. 

Bogra.— The chief town and administrative head-quarter:> 
of the district, is situated on the w^est bank of the Karatoyil river in 
24 5 r N. latitude and 8y 26' E. longitude. The town was declared 
the head-quarters station ot tlie district at the time ot the 
establishment of the Joint-Magistracy in 1821. In May 1852 
its iiopulation was estimated at 4,434 souls. In 1869 it was shown 
as 4,642. In 1872 it was 3,343 males and 2,529 females, total 
7,094. The municipality of Bogra was created in the year 1876. 
In 1906-07 its income was Rs. 26,794. There are 4!- miles of 
metalled roads in the tow'n and 8 miles are unmetalled. Most ot 
the roadside drains are MiW hfr/mha open surface drains, tfiougii 
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some of the drains of the roads through the bazar have been 
recently made pukka. Of the public buildings in the (own, the 
(bl lector’s residence, which was built on a site acquired in the 
year 1891 for Rs. 1,500 is a comfortable building. The jail, the 
circuit house, the Government school, tlie court offices are all 
fairly larg(i buildings. A valuable and much needed addition 
to the (lovernment school has been effected by the acquisition by 
Government of the handsome Thompson Hall, orginally erected as 
a memorial to the late Lieutenant-Governor Sir Rivers Thompson, 
by the Munshi Balms of Sherpur. 

A handsome theatre hall situated in the centre of a fairly 
large and well laid out park is now the most attractive feature of 
the town. The park and the liall arc^ both the outcome of funds 
subscribed by the public on the occasion of the coronation of the 
King-Kmperor. Amongst public institutions may be mentioned 
the Charitable Dispensary close to the Collector’s residence, now 
managed by a dispensary committee. A new building lias been 
recently erected for the Lady Duff'erin’s Hospital for females, known 
as the 'J'ahirunnessa Dispensary, in memory of tlie lady whose 
husband, the |»resent Nawab of Bogra, has endowed it witli property 
yielding an income of nearly Rs. 1,200, from the proceeds of which 
the institution is entirely maintained. There is also a combined 
public library and club. The library conlains many valuable 
books, The club building is also a gift of tin' Nawclb. J^esides 
the Coronation Bark, the NawSl) has also presented the town with 
another large open space of ground, known as tlie Altalunnessa 
Bark. This, with the adjacent circuit liouse compound, affords 
the boys of tlie town a suitable playground. The Government 
cemetery is (dose to the jail garden and contains ten graves. 

Among private buildings 1 he most (mnspicuous is the resi- 
dence of the iNawab of Bogra, a lim^ brick-built house opposite to 
the circuit house. The house of Babu Haridhan Dutta, the richest 
local merchant, is also a fairly handsome building situated on the 
bank of the Karatoya. 

There are two markets in the town belonging to the Silbarsa 
and the KSthail zavundars^ and a large hat at Kalitola held on 
Thursdays and Sundays. There is a railway station named after the 
town on the Brahmaputra-iSantahar (8ultanpur) Brandi Railway. 
The opening of this railway has, as already noted, made Bogra 
one of the most accessible stations of the division. 

There is nothing of antiquarian intc^rest in the town. The 
largest mosque dates from 1857. In front of the circuit house is 
the tank which is said to have been excavated about 1821 entirely 
by Brahmans under the direction of the Collectorate Nazir, 
Bii Khan, a daring and unscrupulous man, who seems to have 
ruled the district for some years. IL* also made seven miles of 
the Dinajpur road by forced labour. His oppressions were at last 
stopped by Government on his attempting to carry off the wife o^ 
the zamrudov oi' Nilliai’sa. 
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Anioiio- the zanihuldrs of the town may be inentioned 

(1) Nawab Saiad Abdus Soblian Chaiidliuri, who comes of a 

noble Saiad family, a branch of the one to which the 
Nawabs of ShaislabUd belong. Their ancestor came 
to Heneal as the spiritual i;iiide of Prince Salim, 
afterwards em])eror Jahangir, when Ik' came to 
Da(‘ca. 'riie cliaiidhiiri’s eminent services to tlie 
public were reooeidscd by tiie (lovernmeid., and in 
18113 the title of Nawfib was conf(‘rred upon him as a 
])ersonal distinclion. 

(2) Saiad Altaf AH Phandliuri is a scion of the family of 

Saiad Ahmed with whom ^xirtjdvd Silbars^T was 
originally settled by a fumdu. ^ranted by emperor 
Auranez('b about 1(51)8 A.l). 

(3) Halizur Rahman (.'haudhuri comes of an ancient 

Muhammadan family of p(vrrj(tud Silbarsa 

(1) Shah Najam-ud-din Abul Husain is a descendant of an 
ancient Muhammadan family of Salar in Murshid- 
aljad . 

Champapur - An im|)Oiiant villaoe in tie* Adamdighi thdnd, 
four miles to I he west of Hie 'I’filora railway station. After 
Sherptir, ('hampapur (!onlains the l.argest numlier of residents 
of the hhndrahih classes. The village Jhakar, wliich was the 
original liome of t he Mukiagacha vU eii/o/d./\s of Mymensingh, and 
Koraibari, the home of tlu* (iauripnr zdmiitdd is of Wuxi district, 
are close to (.diampapur. Xumerous old tanks and the ruins of 
old buildings are to be found invar these two villages. A inuv 
dispensary has been startial at ('hanijirijiur and the opening of a 
high school is under contemplation. 

Chandnia or Chaiidmua — Is tlie name of a large village 
about five miles norih of Mahasthan, situat(‘d in 2o ’ 1' Xh 
latitude', and 89^ 23' K. longitude, which was thn'o hundred 
years ago the largest comimwcial centre in this part of Bengal. 
Its aindent nann' is said to havi' Ix'im ( diampanagar, and it 
is now sometimes called (diandmaya. It has been identified 
as the town marked on \hin den Broucke's map, in 1(500, as 
Tessendia. Tliere are two marshes, called (lori and SonrJi, 
one on either side of the village, widcli are said to mark 
the site of two great rivers. In the middle of the latter is a 
raised pic'ce of ground, approached by a lirick causeway, covered 
with bricks, which has now nearly disappeared- It is called the 
house of Padmadevi, a serpent goddess, whose worship se(‘ms in 
some way to have Ixam confounded with that of the river goddess 
of the Karatoya. Cliandnia is said to ow(‘ its name to having 
been the n'sidence of one ( 'hand Saudagar, a gre:d merchant, who 
is described in tlie popular tradition as trading to every land, a 
thousand years ago. In his [)rid{‘ he ridused to worship PadmS, 
who, to revenge herself, sunk his shi])s laden with merchandise, 
and on the night six of his sons were married, bit and poisoned 
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them all. Xot satisfied with this, she waited till the youngest 
and last son, Lakhindar, was manied, and then slew him also. 
The legend then tells how his widow, BehnlJ Snndari, the 
daughter of a merehaiit of Ujjain, set out on a raft witli the body 
of her dead husband, trusting to the sacred river to bring her 
to some place where the gods would have pity on her and restore 
her husband. One day, as she was travelling, she saw NySto 
Dhopdni^ who seems to have been tin* washerwoman of the 
divinities, on the banks of the river. Her she supplicated, and 
on her intercession Jiakhindar and Ids brothers were restored 
to life. 'I'he story ends with a description of the happy way 
in wliich (.'hand Saudagar lived for the remainder of his 
days. 

Hilli . — An important and growing centre of industry, on the 
northern section of E. B. S. Ivailway. It was originally a market 
town on the Jarnunjl, but has grown into importance since the 
opening of the railway line. Babu Kurnud BihSri 8h5ha is the 
principal of the place. The town is situated on the 

extreme north-western corner of the district, and the road to the 
new subdivision Italurghat in I)in3jpur passes through the town. 

Jaipur or Jaipur Hat. — Ahso' an important centre of trade 
and a railway stat ion of the E. B. 8. Railway. One of the biggest 
//d'-sMuthis district belonging to the Diml5 Baja is held liere. 
There i'-i a District Board Oiiaritahle Dispensary at Jaipur Hat. 

Khanjanpur — Ilead-Cjuarters of the Jaipur Oovernment 
estate, where the otlice of the Manager is located. There are an 
inspection bungalow and a charitable dispensary at Khanjanpur. 

Khetlal. — A large village and police station situated on the 
high road leading to Dinajpur. It was visited by Biichanan-Hainil- 
ton and also by (hinningham and is a place of some antiquarian 
interest. Near the ruins of an old brick temple, three jneces of 
sculpture were found by Cunningham. One of these is a figure of 
Vishnu and the second, a recumbent female figure, with a short ins- 
cription. Near another tank is a ruined liuqam, a ruined temple and 
the traces of other ruins. Here there are four principal figures, all 
of which have been described by Westmacott. One of these is a 
group of Hara (jauri, another is a four-armed figure of Vishnu, 
while the third is one of Buddha with au inscription of Buddhis- 
tic creed on a broken pedestal. 

Madia, — An important village about four miles from Bogra. 
Has a Middle English school, which is maiiitained by the Sarkar 
znminddrH. Babu Krisbnendra Nath Sarkar is the head of the 
family and is one of the most public spirited of the 

district. 

Mahasthan. — The imporiaut and interesting ruins at .MahSs- 
than have been described l)y Buchanan-Hamilton in Volume 2, 
Martin’s East India ; and since bis time by Messrs. O’Donnell, 
Beveridge, Westmacott in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, and lastly by Sir A. Cunningham in the Archaeological 
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Survey of India, Volume XV. Since Cunningham’s time no one 
seems to have explored the place, though Mr. Jlatavyal, who was 
Collector of the district in 1897, visited it several times, and left 
interesting notes about its antiquities to which reference has 
alixnidy been made. In the year 1907 a careful survey of the fort 
was made by Mr. Nandi, the l.)istrict Engineer. He dug u]) most 
of the mounds, which ap|)eared likely to entomb interesting 
historical relics. As the result of tliese researches, it is now quite 
clear that the chief interest in the anti<]uities ol‘ Mahfisthrin is 
Buddhistic, and it is tlms most probable that the stu])(‘ndous 
ruins winch are now known as the Mahasthan (iarli, are the relics 
of the identical town of Ikuindravardhana, which was visited by 
the (diinese traveller, Kiuen Tsiang, in the 7th century B.C. 
Mahasthan is thus one of the most ancient ])laces in this [)art of 
Bengal. 

The name ‘Mahasthan’ literally means “ the great ])lace,” of 

though a(H;ording to some the word is a con upt ion of 
or the great bathing ])lace. According to others it is a cor- 
ruption of Maha-asthan, the great jdace of Muhammadan 
pilgrimage.* 

The ruins consist of an oblong mound of about J5 feet in tlonorr.l 
general elevation above the country, with earthen rani])arts 
rising from 35 feet to 50 feet at the corner bastions. Bejuaius of 
ma.^^onry work and lu'aps of bricks point to the existence of watch- 
towtu’s or other buildings at these corners. It is 4,50U feet in 
length from north to south by 3,0()() feet in breadth, 'fhe ram- 
parts are covered with jungle in places, hut most of tli(‘ hnad sj'ac(‘s 
inside, which are not too full of bricks and debris, have beeu 
brougid under cultivation. It was originally surrounded by a 
broad difcli on the north, south and w(‘st sides, and was [ii olected 
by the Karatoyfi on tln^ east, d’hese artilicial ditches no doubt 
served tlie pinq)nse of moats lor the fort. Bortions of the 
embankments on the (lilatola kM/il, are bricklined, and [)res(‘nt 
the appearance of sluic(‘s whi(di pro])al)ly regulated the How of 
water from the Kfilidalia to lln* inner moats, Hanking the iiiiu'r 
line of ram])arts of tin* foriress. The ditch to the south is 
known as the Baranasi kfidl ; tin; one- to the west as the Uilatola 
kfuH ; on the north, tlie ditcli is an otishoot of tlu; extensive lake 
knoHii as the Kalidaha l^agar. It is almost certain that the 
artilicial niouiid on which the fortress was built must have been 
raised l^y the earth which was thrown up iu the course of the 
extensive excavations all round the fortress. Villages suiTounding 
the foriress have characteristic Hindu and Buddhist names, e.y., 
Ghagarduar to the north, Mathura and Vasu Bihar on the west, 
and Gokul and Balasbari on the south. 

The (/rirk has four entrances on the cast side : — (1) A Hight ]rn(t. 
of stairs on the south-east corner, whicJi appear to have been uni io.uIh. 

* JHovuridgo, Journal of the AbiutiC Society, 1871, No. 1, page 92. 
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built at a comparatively later date by the Muhammadans. (2) 
Dorab Shah gate, an opening which leads by a brick-paved road 
to Shah Sultan’s grave and a mound called Khodar Pathar. The 
road was paved with bricks and like the other roads in the fortress, 
leads upwards. (3) Sila Devi’s ghat, another entrance to the 
fort which also leads outwards, in an easterly direction, to the river 
bank. Ihoiisands of pilgrims flock to this ])lace on tlu ? occa- 
sion of tlie Paus-Narayani Joga and bathe in the stream. Nowa- 
days tlie bank of the river opposite this entrance is i)opularly 
called Sila Devi’s (//id ^ Only the portion of the road inside the 
fortress is paved with bricks. (4) There is a fourth opening in 
the wall which has got no special name and this road also is not 
paved. 

On the north side tlie wall ha.s two openings. One of these 
is called Sanatan Saheb’s Gali, which leads to Govinda’s Dwipa 
and Pathargliatta outside the fortress. 

On the west side there are two gates; — (1) Tamra Darwaja 
(copper gate): Cunningham thinks that this gate was called 
Tamra Darwaja because of the reddish colour of tlio soil near 
the gate. But this appears unlikely. It is much more pro- 
bable that the doors of the gate were really covered with copper 
plates. (2/ Another gate south of TSinra DarwSja which leads 
to Sabhabati. 

There are two roads inside tlie fortress, one connects Dorab 
Shah’s entrance and Shah Sultan’s grave with the gate on the 
western wall, which goes past Sabhabati through Mathura and 
extends to the village Vasu Bihar, four miles west of Mahasthiln. 
The second road connects Parasuram’s house with Tamra Darwaja, 
and runs nearly parallel to the north wall of the fortress. Ther (3 
is a cross-road running parallel to the west wall connecting the 
two main roads. 

^ Commencing from the south-east corner we come to 8hah Sul- 
tan’s Dargah which is reached by the flight of stone stairs, noticed 
before. On reaching the top step, one tinds a grave surrounded 
by low brick wall.<^ on all sid(*s. This grave is said to have been 
of ilarapal, the Kaja’s sweeper, who according to tradition betrayed 
that prince to the Musalman invaders. On the left side there 
are numerous tonilis. Most of these tombs are of the Muham- 
madan zarninddrs ol Silbarsa wlio are reported to have lived in 
Mahasthan for some time, 'fhere are smaller tombs of the priests 
and Alollds who looked after the mosijnes. On the same side 
(south) there is a small mosque covered with a low dome. It 
has a .stone tablet fixecj over the entrance with an inscription in 
Persian, describing the beauty of the mosque. In this inscription 
the date of the construction of die mosque is given to be 
1130 Hizri (1712 A. D.) in the reign of the emperor Farukh. 
Siyar. It is curious that Mr. Beveridge and other visitors 
did not notice the inscription. To the right of the path in 
the north we come to the dsthdna of Shah SultSn Mahiswir. 
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On the stone door jambs of the entrance to the grave-yard 
are written in Bengali the words — 

Sri ^ar Sinha Ddsanya. 

It is strange that Ciinningliam should have made the mis- 
take of tliinking that the characters are “ mediaeva Nfigri”, 
His rendering of the words as “ of Sri Narashingha’s laves” is 
also an apparent mistake, for the words really give the name of 
the engraver, who was one Narashingha Has. “ Has ” is gene- 
rally a generic name of Madras as opposed to “ Heb,” the generic 
name of Brahmans. Under what circumstances Narashingha 
Has happimcd to engrave his name here is not known. Probaldy 
he might have been one of the master-masons employed either to 
construct or repair the Dargdh. It has also been suggested that the 
stone door jambs might have been removed from the ruins of an old 
Hindu temple. Ikit it is doubtful if the inscription is of a date 
earlier than the 17th century. The tomb itself is a large sized 
whitewashed mound situated in the centre of the yard with no 
dome over it. Near the quadrangle there is a whitewashed rectan- 
gular masonry platform on which Shah SultSn is said to have ollered 
his first prayer after having obtained the permission of ParasurSm 
to occupy that small plot of land. Near the entrance to the Dargdh 
one finds a stone gauripdl without the iiugarn but with the 
usual spout or drain. It is circular in form and has a diameter 
of about 4' 5" . Near it is another rectangular piece of stone which 
Cunningham mistook for another gaxiripdt) but which in reality 
was a seat for the priest to sit on. From the numerous stones 
(.some black basalt) lying about the place and used in the modern 
structure now standing here, it is clear that this was the site of 
an older Hindu temple, which appears to have been known as the 
Kdlihdri of Kaja Parasur5m. 

In the courtyard, Cunningham found a battered Jain statue 
without feet, and recognised this to be one of the twenty-four Jain 
pontiffs. He de.scribes the pedestal of another large figure which he 
calls the Baraha Avatar. Mr. O’Honnell described this as the 
figure of a girl with a long fish’s tail. This, the latter thinks, has 
reference to the Hindu times, when the place used to be called 
Malsyadesa (land of fisli). A remnant only of this figure is now 
in existence, and it is difficult to pass any opinion as to what it 
originally represented. Close to the path leading out of the 
Dargdh on the north side, we come across an interesting half 
broken stone statue. The statue, which seems to have escaped 
the notice of previous visitors, represents a humanfigure with a 
foot on its head. It is thus a symbolical representation of the 
overthrow of the Buddhists by the Hindus. According to well- 
known Hindu traditions, Vishnu put down the Asuras by tram- 
pling on the head of their chief GayJsura, and this foot of Vishnu 
is still worshipped in the temple of Gaya. The discovery Jof this 
statue is important as showing that MabSsthan Garh was once a 
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soat of the Biiddliistic faiib, and also ihai, with the decline of 
Buddhism, Hinduism regained its ascendency in Maliasthan as 
in* other parts of India. This view is also sup])orted by the 
discovery of both Hindu and Buddhistic temples in the (Jark as 
descril)iMl farther on. 

We il len proceed to an elevated mound where a large stone 
was found embedded by Cunningham and other visitors, and 
whicli is locally known as Khodar I’fithar. The whole place has 
now been dug up, and it is now found that ils thickness is 2 ft. 

.5 in., and not 1 ft. only as Cunningham thought. 

The mound fac(‘s the road which comes past Doifib Shah’s 
entrance. The stone is lying facing east and (hinningham 
recognised it to be “ the massive door sill of the Hindu temple.” 
’riie ston(‘. measures 9 ft. 4 in. and 2 ft. 1 in. by 2 ft. 5 in. After 
excavating all round, it was found that the stone formed the 
ornamental top of a rub])le stone wall about 9 feet long. On the 
front face, which was ]»artially hidden undi*r (‘artli, tlnaa' is a floral 
design in relief. All round this stone, (‘xcavations were made 
to a depth of f) feet when the stem' pavement of the original 
temple was reached. The temple measured 24 ft. x 1.5 ft. and 
had stone foundations all round up to a height of 3 feet, that is, 

2 feet above tin* floor level. On the top of this stone wall, the 
building was of brick-in-clay masonry. It seems also [)robal)le 
that the door jambs, the lintels and the ornamental i)ortion above 
the door were built of stone. While exciivating round the stone 
in the body of the ruined temple, S(‘veral carved stones were 
obtained, on one of which four figures of Buddha iu meditaiioii aud 
of a disci|)le are engraved. 

On examination of the position of the central stone and the 
ornamental engraving on its east facing side and the holes on its 
top, as also of the figures and ornaments on the numerous stones 
unearthed from this place, it is clear that the Tnoiind is of the 
ruins of a fairly large Buddhistic temj)le. The tein])le a]»pareutly 
faced eastward which is not the position of Hindu temples, as all 
Hindu b‘m[)l(*s must face either to the. west or south, d’lie large 
stone itself must have iK^eu a door .sill. It has a notched recess 
on the top bordering on the western face. In this recess there 
are four holes. Ita[)pears tliat the two centre hole.s were for holts 
to keep the door clo.se(], whilst the leaves of the door turned in 
the oiifside hole.s. The ornamental work must have been iu the 
front part of the wall near the entrance. From all the circum- 
stances stated above it is almost certain that the temple was a 
Buddhisfic one. 

^ North of Khodar Puthar there is a mound of earth scattered 

over with bricks. Near this mound there is a dried up tank 
remar kiddle for its deptli, which appears the greater on account of 
the height of the overhanging mound. According to Cunningham 
“ th(^ l»uild(‘r of the temple (on the mound) is said to have been 
Kaja Man tSingb who with his brother Tan Singh preceded Kaja 
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Parasurliiii.” But it appears more probal)lo that Baja ]\Tan Singh 
built the temple later, niter tlie destruction of the original fortress, 
i luMippearaiice ot the bricks found here, which are larger and 
thicker than tliose ot other mounds, also supports this view. 

Cuuiiiiigiiain louud here many carvial l)ricksand ti'rrii-cotta figures 
in alto rcdif^i'Oj etc. HcmiIso found the following relics: — Men in 
various positions. A wheel, or the sun. A ram, a bull and a 
tiger. A capaiisomMl horse. A parrot, and an unknown l)ird. liion 
sitting to trout. A circvdar lotus (lower. Along with thes(‘ he 
obtained two old bronze figures of (lanesa and (larucla, and a 
Iragment of lilne stone pedestal with the end of an inscription in 
inedia(n'al Nagri cliaracters reading nd p'ahdra, whicli, says ('un- 
ninghain, “ would seem to show that the great mound of Mankfili- 
ka-Kundi was part of an ancient agrahdra or ‘‘ endowment of land 
belonging to Brahmans.”* 

This is a dliot on the riverside about seven chains from the Sila Devi’s 
opening of the fortress which must liave been the real ylidtj w'hen 
the river itself flowed ])ast the fortress, in days gone by. lUit 
near the entrance there, are no signs of a nor does tradition 
])oint to a </hdt being ever in existence here. Mr. O’Donnell 
thinks that Batharghfitta near Oovinda’s d nripa is the Si la Devi’s 
dfidt. According to Mr. Beveridge the legend of the beautiful 
Sila Devi has its origin in a mispronunciation. The original 
name of the place having been Sila Dwdpa, the ]) 0 |)ulace starttnl 
the tradition of Sila Devi. There is no lliglit of stairs in Sila 
Devi’s tjhal. Cunningham following O’Donnell considias Pathar- 
ghutta to b(^ th (3 site of hfila Devi’s yhdt. Mr. Batavyal followed 
Mr. Ih'veridge and considered tln^ story of Sila Devi to b(‘ a myth. 

According to tradition, howevm*, Sila Devi to save her honour 
jumped into the Karatoya at this spot and died 

Th(‘re is a mound north of Khodar Pathar, also ovcTstiawvu Parasurum’s 
wdth large number of small sized old bricks, whicli is su[)pos(‘d palace, 
to b(' th(^ site of tlu^ old place of Parasuram. During th(‘ pr(‘sent 
excavations, two rooms have ])een found inside the mound. The 
rooms liave jnick doors and the Indglit from door to [ilinth offset 
is about o f(‘et. The supi'rstructure above plinth to tlu‘ height of 
4 feet is still standing. Inside the room is sand plastert'd and 
whitewaished. While excavatiiig the mound, two small clay balls, 
oiK^ with some ornamental limes, have lieen obtaim‘d. Both of 
these are coloured red. N(‘ar Parasuram’s house is the famous 
Jeat Kiinda (the well of life). Tradition relates that ParasuiTiin 
re.suscitated his soldiers with the water of this well as soon as they 
were killed by the Muhammadans, but the falar having learnt 
this secret, d(‘stroyed the life-giving power of the water by throw- 
ing apiece of beef into the well, with the help of a kite. This well 
is a very large one but is now nearly choked with brick-bats. Its 
diameter is about 14 feet at the top. It has been built offset- 
fashion, so that as it goes deeper the diameter diminishes. 

^ Cunningham’s Archaeological Survey Keport, XV, page 109, 
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The name given to the ruins of buildings near the north-east 
corner of the fortress. The bricks lying about here are larger than 
those of otiier mounds. This shows that these buildings were 
built at a later period by some sai ivy d sis who settled in the holy 
place. 

Originally the d<iha extended from Chandsi to Jogir Bhuban 
and joined the Nagar river with the Karatoya. Tradition 
relates that great merchant princes of those days used this canal 
for commercial purposes. Even at the present day the lake 
covers nearly two miles of country and is very broad and deep in 
parts. In the; middle of the lake there is an island called 
“ Padma’s house,” which is visited annually by fishermen who 
erect temporary huts there and entertain tlie curious with many 
stories about the happenings in the lake in days gone by. 

The road which leads from Shah Sultan’s grave and Khodar 
Patliar to Mathura village, after emerging from the fortress goes 
past, what is called the i<(i])hdl>dti or the audience hall of Para- 
surSin. This part of tlie fortress does not appear to have been exam- 
ined by Cunningham and the other visitors. The building stood on 
a high embankment which runs parallel to the western wall of the 
fortification on the outer side of tho Gilatola khdl. The embank- 
ment is brick-lined allround in order to protect the embankments 
from tho (coding action of water. Narrow openings are seen on 
this bank, which evidently allowed water from Kalidaha to enter 
Gilatola khdl. The idea seems to have been to have a double 
line of moats and embankments to check the advance by land or 
water of an enemy on the only vulnerable side of the fortress. 

There is a passage in the north wall by which one can reach 
the modern Mahasthan-Sibganj road from the fortress. On tlio 
nortli of this road and overlooking the river is a high mound 
covered with dtibris of old buildings. This is known as Govinda’s 
Dwipa. Tlie mound was called a Ihvipa, apparently because in 
former days it appears to have been surrounded almost on all 
sides by water. At present the Karatoyil flows past its northern 
side only, but there is evidence to show that the river washed its 
east(*rn face also in the olden days, while a branch of the Kalidaha 
skirted round its western and southern faces. At the foot of this 
mound, on tlie northern side, facing the river there is a long 
stone wall submerged under water. Cunningham calls this Sild- 
ghat and says “ that at the gfuU there is a stone wall from 25 feet 
to .‘^0 feet in length, with one large carved stone inserted, which 
no doubt once formed part of a Hindu temple.” Mr. O'Donnell 
says “ a steep part of the bank, where there is now a flight of 
stairs, still bears the name of Sila Devi’s ghdt” During the 
course of the present survey this wall was carefully examined by 
baling out the water from its base and by making extensive 
excavations all round it. It was found that the wall really is much 
longer than 30 feet, and what is more important it is clear that the 
ghat is quite separate from this wall, which last apparently had 
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never come to view before. The wall embraces the foot of the 
mound, and is semicircular in shape. Tt was obviously built to 
protect the buildings on the mound from the encroachment of the 
Karatoja. That tliis wall was erected during a comparatively later 
period, probably by tlie Muhammadans, would appear to be most 
likely from the fact that it is built almost entirely with stones, 
some with carved and engraved facings, wliich no doubt once 
adorned tlie temple on the top of the mound. The carved and 
engraved stoiu’s have; been inverted and the carvi'd faces turned 
inwards, in the characteristic fashion of Muhammandan architects, 
wlien they used the materials of old Hindu or Buddhist tem})l('S. 
Tlie bathing ghat was however on the eastern side of the mound, 
and its brick foundation together with a platform and some steps 
have now Ix'en unearthed. As the ghat is much the older 
structure, it is clear that the Karatoya originally flowed past the 
eastern side of this mound, but su])sc(piently a diversion of its bed 
to the nortli of the mound took plac(‘, which forms lln^ pn^sent 
channel of the river, tlie original bed being entirely silted up. 

In the absence of the discovery of any inscri])tion.s or the 
figure of any gods or goddesses, it is difficult to say what the 
original buildings were, of which the ruins have now been dis- 
covered. However, numerous stones containing various figures, 
parts of cornices, mouldings, such as are to be found in Buddhistic 
temples, have lieen unearthed, and there is little doubt that a 
large temple with a bathing ghat at one time adorned tliis 
point of tlie Karatoya. Tradition connects this mound with the 
site of Govinda’s temple mentioned in the Skanda purdna. 
Most likely the temple was originally Buddhistic, which with the 
decline of Buddhism was turned into a place of Hindu worship, 
and which finally undiu’went furtluT changes wIkui the .Moshmis 
were (‘sfablished in the Garh. 

Naokhila. — An important village, 18 miles east of Bogra, near 
the Daokoba, and the seat of the ]irincipal hictdri of Dighfipatiytl 
Kaj. Tliere are a cliaritabh^ dispensary and a High English school 
at Naokhila, both of which are maintaiiKMl by tlie Raja Bahadur. 

Sherpur. ~ Situated within parg^rnd Mimanshfihi, in ME 40' 
N. latitude, and 89 ’ 29' E. longitude, is the second town in the 
district in point of population and executive importance, though 
markedly the first in point of age and historical interest. It is 
first mentioned in A.T). \C)d5 in the Ain-i'Akbai i as the site of a 
fort, called Salimnagar in honour of Salim, the son of Akbar, after- 
wards famous as the emperor Jahangir. It is also described by 
Abul Fazal and other Muhammadan writers as an important 
frontier post previous to the compiest of South-Eastern Bengal 
and the establishment of the Governors of Dacca. In these books 
it is always spoken of as Sherpur Miircha, to distinguish it from 
Sherpur Daskahania, now situated in Mymensingh district. It 
is said to owe its name to the son of an emperor of Delhi named 
Slier Shah, murchd in Persian means a battery. Raja Man Singh, 
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who was llic general of the imperial armies of Akbar in Bengal 
from A.l). 1589 to IGoG, is said to have built a palace in Hherpnr. 
Tin’s is very probable, ns the place would be a couvcnicmt centre from 
which to 0 })erate on »Southern Bengal, and particularly on Jessorc^ 
wliich then included a large part of the ])resent district of Babn'a, 
and was held by the rebel uinilndar Baja Pifitapaditya, against 
whom it is known that Man Singh was ordered to direct his arms. 
The continued importance of Slierpur may be judged from tlie 
fact that in the map of ]5engal made by \'an den Brouck<g the 
Dutch (lovernor in India in IGGO, it is one of the three towns 
given on the great road, wliich then passed eastwards and north- 
wards from Hofilia, through what are now the disti icts of Brijslifilii, 
Pribna, Bogrii, and Bangjmr, to the Assam frontier. In the nia[) 
it is however scarcely to be recognised under the name “ Ceerjioor 
Mills.” During the last cimtury, whilst the Bajas of Nator were 
building up their great estates, one of their chief offices, known as 
th(^ Baradwari kaclurri or twelve-gated office, was situated in Sher- 
pur, and collected some live lakhs of rupei's in rent. The large 
market held in ISherpiir is to the present day called the Baradwari 
hdt> The olde.st part of the town is now covered with jiingh' and 
was to the south-west of the site of the present town. This jungle 
covers extensive ruins of old mos(|ues and palaces of departed 
chiefs. Of the Hindu shrines, the temples of the Anadi Jdnga and 
Hara (.TOuri appear to be of a very great age. Of the Muhamma- 
dan shrines, the two mos(|nes known as the Kharna .Masjid and 
the Bandagi tSadar Jahan mosques dt'serve numtion. Hotli the 
buildings had inscriptions, liut the one on 8adar Jahan Masjid has 
beim brokiMi. From the inscriptions on the Kharna M asjid it 
app<*ars that it was build by one Nawab Mirjrt Murad Khan in the 
year !>89 Hi/.ri (A.l). 1571) during tlu* reign of Akbar the Oreat. 

The interesting ruins of Bajbari are also (juite close to 8herpur, 
being only about four miles to the south-west of the town. There 
is no record to show what family of ])rinocs lu'ld their court at 
Bajbriri, Tradition relates that Baja Ikdlfd 8en livi'd hereaftm’ In’! 
alidicated his throne in favour of his son. The ruins ari' extensive 
and cover a space of over four s<juare mih'S. Adjoining the deliris 
of old buildings are numerous tanks still known as (diaiidi Pukur, 
Kanji Pukur. Tarai. and Meghi. The last two ari’! su[)[josod to 
have b(‘en named after two favourite servants of th(‘ king. 

Sh(‘r[)ur is now the nvsidence of the principal landlioldi*rs of 
the district who are not abs(‘nt(‘es. 'flin'c o^these families are 
deserving of s[)ecial notice, the (Jiri ( nisfiins, the Silnyals, and 
th(‘ Munshis, who are all Brahmans liy caste. The first (liri 
(losriin who settl(‘d in 8herpur was named Dan. >S('coud in 
d('scentfrom him liy religious adoption was Baghunath (Hri (iosriin, 
who for some time managed the projierty of Baj;! Prannath Bai of 
Dighapatiya, and aft(*rwards leascil from him an (‘state callcHl 
Naokhila, situated in the east of Bogra district. In this way he 
seems to have accumulated so great a fortune that on his death, 
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his two disciples and heirs were able to spend Rs. 15,000 each on 
his funeral or srdddha. This ceremony, which took place about the 
beginning of this century, is described by local writers as having 
been particularly magnihcent. The family, if it may be so called, 
still exists, and is possessed of considerable landed property. The 
Sanyals owe their wealth to service under the East India Com- 
pany, in the days when great power was still left in the hands of 
nativo officials. Krishna Chandra SanySl, the founder of the 
family, commenced life as sarishtd ddr or head clerk in the Nator 
criminal court, from which he was promoted to the same post in the 
large magistracy office of l\liirshidflb5d. He was then transferred 
to the office of head clerk of the Hoard of Revenue in Calcutta. 
Having amassed much wealth in these appointments, he set up as 
a zrmu Ildar, and purchased several of the smaller estates of the 
Nator Raj in this district, having previously secured his valuable 
Calcutta post for his son Madhab Chandra. At this time there 
WHS a inunsijl or civil court in Sherpur ; and Krishna Chandra 
had sufficient interest to get his brother Gobind Chandra appointed 
its judge. He also seems to have made good use of his official 
position, as some years after he and his sou took their places as 
recognised landholders in the district. The two branches of the 
family suhseipiently (jiiarrelled, and lost much of their property 
in the prosecution of civil actions. The common ancestor of 
the Mnnshis, Tarafdars, and Majumd^rs, who are now the leading 
families in Sherpur, was Jjakhan Ram TarafdSr, who commenced 
life as a }>dikdv or broker for silk cocoons, and afterwards owned 
filatures of his own. He had four sons — Rraja Kisor Tarafdar, Anup 
Natayan Munslii, Ramki.sor Tarafdar, and Nabakisor Alajumdar. 
The first was a man without any ambitions and his eldest son 
was treasurer in the Bognl Collectorate in 1860. Anup Narayan 
was the ablest of the family, and acquired considerable wealth 
by not very reputable means. He obtained his title of rnnnahi from 
holding tlio post of Persian clerk in the managing office of the 
Rrijii of Nator’s estates, about the time wlien Kali »Sankar Rai, the 
founder of the Nardil family of Jessore, was the diivdn. Anup 
Narayan is said to have u.sed his intluence, as already stated, to 
shelter a body of ddkdits or robbers and burglars under one 
Pandit 8hah, and shared largely in the profits of theii* crimes. 

Anup Narayan’s connection with Pandit Shah was discovered, 
and lie and his brother Braja Kisor were imprisoned in the Nator 
jail for nine years. He is said to have had a very easy life in prison, 
and to have bribed so profusely that he was able to go home at 
the time of his mother’s death, and perform her srdddha with ^reat 
display. After that he returned to jail, and completed his" full 
term of imprisonment. Anup Narayan’s only sou being child- 
less adopted as his heir the father of Radha Raman Aluiishi. 
The latter died in 1906 and his brother Chandra Kishore 
M iiijslii, who is over 70 years of age, is now the head of the 
family. 
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l)eKideH the Biiihinnii z/nnindarb there are some wealthy 
ShahJls vvho own hvrge zamiii rid ns in the district. The SliahSs 
hold a comparatively low position in the Hindu society, but as 
their opulence in Sherpur dates from beyond that of the Munshis, 
they have been treated with consideration and Brahmans have 
eaten at their funeral feast. 

There is an unusually large number of brick-built houses in 
Sherpur, which have given employment to so many men in build- 
ing, that one of tlie wards of the town is called the Bricklayers’ 
Ward, in consequence of their residing in it. Though the town 
i.s remarkable for the large number of Hindu inhaldtauts, it is 
surrounded on ail sides by places holy for Musalmans, The 
daviiahH or shrines of 'rurkun Saiad are liigidy revered. He was 
aOhiizi slain in battle by the Hindu king Ballal Sen. One shrine 
is called Sir IMakam w'here his head fell, and the other Dhar 
Makarri, where his body now rests. About a mile to tlie east is 
a small village called Kafura, which is a name often given to 
Muhammadan eunuchs. Stretching south from Sherpur there is 
a high, raised embankment, of little width at the top. It leads to 
the Hindu temple of Bhawani Thakurani, and was made by lhani 
Bliawani of Nator, to enable votaries toapjiroacb the shrine on foot 
during the rains, when much of the country is under water. A 
similar embanktiient runs westwards from the bunpleto the village 
of Chaugiln in Bajshrihi, and was made by a zandnddr of the latter 
place, with the same object. 

’the municipality of Sherpur was created in the year 1870. 
Its income in 1907-08 from all sources was l^s. 8,079, and as 
has been noted elsewhere is hardly sutlicient to enable the com- 
missioners to carry out any radical imya'ovements. All tlie roads 
are yet kachchd and thick jungle, chielly ofhamboo and mango, over 
shadow most part of the town. There is a High school with a line 
building, the gift of the Munshi zarnindarti. Thertns a local 
charitable dispensary under the management of the municipality. 
A new inspection bungalow has been built in the town and the police 
ihdn.l occupies a cent ral position. 

Sibganj. — A place 13 miles north-west of Bogra. During 
Muiiaiumadan times it was an important military station. Is the 
home of tSaiad Muazzam Husain Cliandluiri, a local zdnimdar des- 
cended from theKhadem oft^liah Sultan Mahiswar of Mahasthan. 
There are a police station and a Middle Knglish school at Sihgauj. 

Vasu Bihar. — A place of antiquarian interest, lo miles to 
the south-east oi Khetlal,and on the east bank of the Nagar river. 
G’ho village was visited by Cimniugham who identitied the large 
mounds of bricks which be found there with the ruins of tlie 
Buddhistic monastery named Bosliipo described by Hiuen Tsiang 
on the occasion of his visit to the old town of Paundravardhana. 
In this village is also to be found a very fine sheet of water called 
Susong diohi or Kfijil I8usanga’s tank. 
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ministration and General Adminis- 
tration 

Administrative change.s, 125—131. 
Administrative char^'O and atalT, 131. 
Afghans, 32. 

Agarwala, 40. 

Ago, 43 -‘41. 

Agricultural clas.se,s, condition of, 87-90. 
Agricultural irnplemonts, 72. 
Agriculture, 58 — 73. 

Aima/^ (rent-free lands), 120. 

Ajlaf, 43. 

Aklcelpur, 7, 101, 103. 

Aman, 63, 75. 

Animism, 30-31. 

Aolalfandi, 5 
A pail ( Par (/and), 111. 

Arboriculture, 106. 

Archaeology, 23 26; llhnddbistic 
origin of acluieologieal retnains, 
23 -25 ; Buddhist imai/e.s, 25-26 
Area, of district, 1 ; under cultivation, 
60-61 ; changes in the district area, 
129-131. 

Ashraf, 43. 

Atrili, river, 2, 3, 6, 7. 

Atrap, 43. 

Au$^ 62-63. 


B 

Badal. 25, 149. 

Badalgachhi, 128, 131. 

Bagdi, 43, 

Bagurdr Shetihdsh, 27, 48, 95, 125, 126, 
128. 

Bagura Sahitya Samiti, 47. 

Baidya, 39. 

Balighatft, 7, 101. 

Baiigali, river, 1, 3, 4, 5, 8, 10, 11, 58, 
107. 

Baniya, 40, 41. 

Bankidaha, 0. 

Barabila, 5. 


Baradwari Hat, 101. 

Baramasia, Bodiya, 
liarati Aman, rice, 65. 

Barendra, 17. 20, 21, 24, 

Barerbari, 4. 

Barind, 12, 13. 29, 30. 
liarnamnkar, 39, 
liihiii, soil, 58, 59. 

Bilthiiabari, 4. 

Battali, 7 
Bazuhai, 111. 

IkaliuK, 3.5, 

Bediya, 13. 

Bel 111 , river, 5, 101. 

Belamla, 6, 149. 

Blianudunga, .5. 

Bhawanijmr, 5, 22, 149. 

Bib fir Hat, 12. 

Bil, 7, 11. 

Birkedar, 133, 

Birds (game), 13. 

Birth-rate, .50 ; see Vital statistics. 
Boat, tr.allic, 5, 10; routes, 107; dos- 
crij)tion of, 108. 

Bod os, 33, 34, 

Bogarmela, 5. 

Bogra, town, 1, 140-151; population, 29, 
149 ; police station, 135 ; Kalitala 
Hat, 5, 101, 150; Fateh Ali b(h(h\ 12, 
101; Katbiili bdzdr, 101; tomb of 
Fateh Ali Shah, 36 ; public library, 
47; people’s club, 47; theatre hall, 
47, 150; Bagura 8fihitya 8ainiti, 47 ; 
Thompson Hall, 150; municipality, 
141, 1 19 : sanitation of, 53 ; cliari't- 
able dispcn.sary, 54, 150 ; Zanami 

hospital, 54 ; Lady Dufferin's hospi- 
tal, 160; Coronation Bark, 150; 
municipal Hchool, 142 ; High English 
school, 143 ; Loan olUco, 92 ; Host 
and telegraph ollices, 109 ; Acimvi- 
ddrs, 151. 

Boro or spring paddy, 65. 

Botany, 13. 

Boumiario.s, district, 1. 

Brahmanpara, 26. 

Brahmans, 38*39. 

Brahmaputra, river, 1, 2, 3-4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
11, 107, 129. 

Brahmos, 31. 

Brahmo fjamaj, 31-32. 
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n;j, 111). 

20. 

remains, 10,20, 23-20; poi.u- 
l:it,ion, .'D. 

JOnias, 20, .‘jO, 3] . 42. 
liiinjf lIow s, insp(M‘tion and statrinn 
10(D-|()7, ^ 

JJiirif,mn j, 0, K/j, IQl. 
litu'ir pujti^ 34. 


c 

Calls, 107. 

Caides, of llimlu.s, 38-1] ; social division.s 
of iMuli.'uumadans, 43. 

( aft le, /2 -73, ; di.S(ni.se of, 67. 

‘ (’(!0rpur(! M irts'. 22, 100 
Ces.ses, 13 M 32 ; .sec 'Abwabs. 

Chadni, 0. 

Chnkvdn, 121. 

Chaimir, 42, 43, 130. 

Champripur, 6, 100, lOI, 127, 151. 
C'liamlaikona, 4, 100. 

CIiajKlal.vi, 32, 33, 42. 

Cliandan ha.sia, 5. 

Chandnia, 0, 151—152. 

Cliark adalia, river, 4. 

Clia.sa d hollas, 41. 

Cbaukuhlrs, 121, 135, 130. 

('liliailiata, 4. 

(Oiliattri, .see Kshatlriya. 

Chhiri Nadi, river. 0,7. 

(. liliof.a Nadi, .see Kata Jnrauna. 
Chri.stiaii, 31 ; mission 32. 

Civil justieo, 133 134. 

('liniati', 14 
Coins (old), 20. 

Communication, 104-109 ; development 
of, 0 4 ; roads, 105-106; water corn- 
miinieution, 107; boat routes, 107— 
108; ferries. 108; railways, 109; 
postal and telegraphic, 109. 

Converts, 33, 31, 43. 

Cotton w'eaving, 99. 

Criminal justice, 131-1.35. 

Croi),s, 02-71; climatic conditions of 
nco crop, 04. 

Cult i\ ation, area under, 00; increase 
of Jute, 01 ; extension of, 02. 

Cyclone, 74. 


D 

DaftTuld}\ 130. 

DakniU (robbers >, 125. 120, 127, 128 
135. . ’ 

Dnokoh.a, river, 1, 2, 7, 10 11 129 
Dartjdhs, 30. * * 

Darzis, 43. 

Death-rate, 50 ; see Vital statistics. 
ihbotlar, 113, 119. 

DeodangUj 5. 

Deor, 0, 


nbap Hat, 12, 101. 

Dliimahs, 33. 
niiohas, II 
idiuniya.s, 43. 

Dhiiiidt, 4, 5, 100, 135. 

Dhupchamdiia, 0, 12, 100, lUl, 135. 
Dialeet.s, 47-18. 
l)ind(h\ 35. 

Hisea.^es, 51-52 ; causes of, 52, 53 ; fairs 
ns causf.s ef, 50 ; of cattle, 57. 
Disjiensaries, 1.50, 151. 152,159,102; 

see Medical institutioii.s. 

District Hoard, 13?s^]4). 

JJuedtuus 'Village touts), 40. 

Do.sadh.s, ].30. 

Drainage. II, 

Dress, 9.3 94. 

Durgiidaha, 7. 

Durgapiir, 25, 101. 

Dwellings, 9J. 

£ 

Kart luj wake, 28, 74-75, 

Kcouoinic coud i tion, .sec Malerial con* 
<litiou. 

Kd uc.al ion, 143-148 in"* Doveriiinent 
Estates, rj2-123 ; expenditiirH ef Dis- 
trict Hoard on, 140; jirogress of, 143 • 
Secondary, 143; Primary, 144-145;’ 

^ Female, J47 ; Muhammadan, 147-148.’ 
Klaliigan j, 0. 

Kiangi, 4,' 12, 102. 

Kmigration, 30. 

Kpidemics, 52. 

Ethnical divisions, 32—34. 

Examination, school, 145-140. 

Excise, 132-133. 

Exhibition, agricultural and iudus* 
trial, 73. 

F 

Factory, silk, 95-90. 

Fairs, 103 ; see Diseases. 

Famine, 75—78 ; scarcity of IbOO, 75 ; 

scarcity of 1874, 75—7*8. 

Faraizis, 35, 45, 93. 

Fateh Ali bdzdr, 12, 101. 

Fauna, 12-13. 

Female (‘ducat ion, 147. 

Perries, 108, 140. 

Festivals, see Hindus. 

Fever, 51, 52. 

Fibres, 08. 

Fish, 11, 12. 

Fisheries, 11. 

Floods, 74. 

Forest, see Botaiiy. 

Fruit trees, 71. 

G 

(Jabtoli, 101. 

Game birds, see Birds. 

Uaudagram, 90. 
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Gandhabaniks, 40. 

Giliij^ni, riv('r, 4, 0. 

Gaura, 2'). 21, 22. 

Geiu^ral adiiiini.stration, 125— I.*!?. 
Geiw^ral as})ect of the district, 1 . * 
(Icolo^fv, 12. ’ 

Ghori.fr], nt, y.i, 3:i, iii, iia. 

Gin<rolly, CO, GO. 

Giri Go.siiins, 38, IGO. 

Goa la, 40. 

Gobarchiipa Hil, 11. 

(roriuhl-i, IC. 

Goh,lil, 101, 127. 

Go kill, 5, 101. 

Gosainpiir, 10. 

Gos>;ainl)ari, 5, 12, 100. 

Govi-nuneiit, form of in 7th and 8th 
cent.irv, 21. 

Governmtmt Estates (.1 ;iipnr i, C, 7, 90, 
91, 121 — 12;5 ; rnarho^ts in, 102; man- 
iiKomcntof, 122; 8iirvcy :uid .s.*illo- 
ineut of, 124. 

Gulfa or (hilta, 22. 

Ou/\ rnaiuifacluro of, 97-98 ; outturn 
of, 98. 


H 

Ilalhalia, river, 3, 4, 11. 

1 1 animal i, river, 7. 

Jlankhali, 4 , 101 . 

Il.arijnir, C. 

Haris, 37, 12. 
llanshavardhaiia, 2'), 

Health, public, 49-57. 

Hilli, C, 12, 88, 100. to), 1,52. 

Hindus, .30 ; populalion, 31 • HmOs of, 
3()-37 ; festivals of, 37-38- castes’ 

History, Hindu period, 17-21, Mu- 
hammadan jieriod, 21 -23. 

Hiuen Tsiiinfr, 17, 18, 19, 20 21, 
Honorary Maf^istrates, jilf. ’ 
llosjiitals, Alodic.il institution.s 
Humidity, 1,5-10. 


I 

Ichhamati, river, 5, 11, 130. 

Ijdrddurs, 100, llG. 

IJdrdu, llG-117. 

Immigration, 30. 

Indohtf-dness, 91. 

Indigo, 9;5 

ludu.strics, genenil «.s])e(!t. 80; decay of 
old, 9,5 ; miscellaneours, 99 ; Ivy- .M.-inu- 
facture. 

Jnfirmities, 50-.51. 

Jn.Hcriiitioiis, 18, 21, 25. 

Jrrigation, .59 GO. 

Jslam, see Muhamm.'idans, 


•Taggory, manufacture, see Our. 
Jiv/inldrs, 33. 

J.'iil, 13G |37 ; population, 1.37 ; mortal- 
' ^‘‘'Htiiry arrangement 

in, 137. 

Jain.s, 31. 

Jaipur Hat (or Jaipur), G, 12, 88, 101 1.52 
Jujmd’}^, 3s. ’ ’ 

Jamair, lOl. 

Jamalganj. raihv.ay .sl.-itioii, 7, 101. 
Jamiin;i, river, 2, 3, G, 7, 8, 58, 107, 129. 
J.imii, .SVC .liimuiia. 

.////Vs, 1,7. 

.loliihas, 13, 98, 99. 

.loregilchha, 4. 
dofddrs, 82. 

./"/s, Ih/yjiru 115; J<,i pradhani, 117. 
lOuunin \\l:Surusir<tri, 117; MuurusL 
or M //htirran, 118. 

Jiigi.s, 11^ IKS «)<) 

"f, 

Cr.-GH; incHMs.' of collivali,),. 

I'l ; iiro.i on. lor, Co ; lnl•tilcl<l ,.r I'l.i. 

’ ^’’^Hurn, G7 ; i.arieties of 

C/-()8. ’ 


Knhirdj^ 39. 

Krudiiiii (trilie), 32. 

Kaihiirttas, .37, 10. 

Kdipdns, 30. lOl). 

Kiiliiihiit I a, 5. 

Kali tala lliil, .5, 12, ]01, 150. 

Kiilyaiii, 4 
Kiimaljiur, 21, 22 
Ivaniar, 40; S' (‘ hohar. 

Kiimnipa, I7, |9, 20. 

Kanchan]>:ir, 140 
Knnkur, .soil . 12. 

Kaiiphathii Jogis, .38, 39. 

Kan.sari, in. 

Kiirait (snake), 1.3. 

Kanimja, 5, 101. 

Karanchi (crop), .58, 59. 

Kanitoyfi, river I, .'i, .G-C, 7 p_| 1 ,7 

la. 1!4, 2 : 1 , .W, J07 ; purawi, 0. ’ ' 

Kilta Jamuna, river, 7. 

Katakhali, river. 1, .3, 1, 10, 107. 
Kau.siki, river, .s-cc Karatoy’i. 

Kayastha, 39-10. 

Ke.shi)athur Hi], 11 
Khdh, 1. 

Khaujanpur, G, 7, 122, 152. 

Klianpur, 4, 5, lo, j p’ 

khds inu/idl, .sv-e (lovernment Estates 

Klietliil, 25, 128, 1.35. 1.52. 

h'diidr, Soil, 2, I), 12, 29, 58, 78 84 

Khodilr Eath;ir;*24, 154,’ loG, 157 

Kichak Hut, 101. 

123. 
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Koch, 30,31,32, 33, 34, 42. 

Konai, river, 8. 

Knriil, 7. 

Kosi, river, 9 ; see Karatoya. 
Kyhattriya, 39. 

Kulufl, 4:h 
Kumar, 40. 

Kutubpiir, 5, 100, 101. 

L 

Labourers, 91. 

Jjakes aiul inaJ.shes, 11. 

Lnhhinli, 118419. 

Ijak.smauavfiti, 22-. see Gaura. 

Lall)a/.ar, 128, 130. 

Laiulless classes, 92, 93. 

Landlords, 80, 81 ; their relation with 
tenants, 82. 

Landlords and tenants, relation l)et- 
weCJi, 124. 

Land revenue, revenue roll, 123 ; in- 
cidonce of, 123 ; growth of, 123 ; 
realij^ation of, 123-124. 

Land rc'venue ailministration, 110 — 124. 
Language. 47-48. 

Lei)rosy, hO-.ul. 
liiteracy of the people, 143. 

Literature, 48. 

Loan oHiee, 92. 

Loans, Agricultural and Land Improve- 
nnuit, 73 ; rate of interest on, 91-92 ; 
forms of, 92. 

Local 8clf-governinent, 138—142, 
Lohiir, 40 ; see Kaiiuir. 

Loknni iiat , JOG. 

M 

Madad mihh, 113, 120. 

Mudaks (inairas), 40. 

Madhukhall, 3, 5. 

Madhupur, 4. 

Madhyahhiig, 4. 

Madia, 192. 

Madi'dsil^ 148, 

Magisterial staff, 134. 

Mnhdjan, 100. 

Mahunt, 119, 

Mahasllniu, .9, 8, 9, 10, 18, 23-2C, 103, 
120 ; Muhammadan conquest of, 22 ; 
previous account of, 1.92 — 153; origin 
of the name of, 153; its general 
view, 153 ; its entrance and roads, 

153- 151 ; Shall Sultan's danjah^ 

154— 150; Kliodiir pilthor, J5G ; Man- 

kiili’s kuuda, 150-157 ; Sila Devi’s 
Gliat, 157 ; I’arasnrain's jialaee, 157 ; 
bairfigi’.s hon.'^e, 158; Kalidaha, 158 ; 
IhiiaMir.Mms Siihlnihati, 158 ; Goviu- 
da’s ll^YlJ)a. 158459. < 

Alahasthangurh, 17, 23. 

Mahisluihari Hat, 12, 101. 

Mahisya, 41. 

Makal'i, 41. 

Maktabs, 148. 

Mill, 41. 


Malaria, tee Fever ; measures for the 
prevention of, 55-56. 

Miilo, 41. 

Manash, river, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 11, 130. 

Mandalas tcircles), 21. 

Maridah, 122, 147. 

JManjhi.s, 41. 

Mans (iiiauml ', 9. 

Manufacture, 95 -09 : indigo, 95 ; silk, 
95-97 ; ])aper, 97; sugar, 97 ; jaggery, 
97-98 ; cottou, 98 99. 

Mamiies, 72. 

Marcha (snir), 113. 

Markets, 100—102 ; fees levied, 100401 ; 
sail', 102 

Marriage, 44-45. 

Marshes, .‘fccL.ikos and marshes. 

Marweri, 30. 

Material condition, of agricultural 
clas.^es, 87-90 ; of men with fixed 
incomes, 91 ; of labourers, 91. 

•Mat hnrapara, 5,1 Ol. 

Measures, 1()3 ; sec Weights and mea- 
sures. 

Modi, 30, 32, 33, 34. 

JMedical institutions, 51-55, 140 ; see 
Disjionsarie.s. 

Migration, 30. 

Mihnninshrdji, 111. 

Mirziipur, 5,101. 

Mokamtola Hat, 12, 101, 102. 

Mortality, see Vital statistics. 

Muchi 42. 

Mughal, 43, 113. 

Muimnmiadan ruins, 26, 

M uliaiumadans, 30, 3l, 32; origin of, 
33-31 ; .sects of, 34-35; uiirid’oriued, 35 ; 
social divisions of, 43 ; lan’cnuo sys- 
tem of, 110—113. 

Mukundapur, 7. 

Mulberry, 70-71, 9G. 

Munici[)aliUe8, Dogra and Sherpur, 
141442. 

Muniil (trust estate), 120; settlement 
of, 124. 

Mursbids, 30. 

Musalman, see Muhammadans. 

Mustard, GO, G9. 

Mutaiviili, 120. 


I N 

I Nabasdks, 40. 

■ Nugar, river, 3, G, 11, 107. 

Namasudras, see 1 haudals. 
i Xanklnla, 4, 91, 100, 128, 130, 143, 159. 
i Niipits, 40. 

1 Na.sya, 34. 

Naluri'il calamities, 74- 79. 

Nnudapura, 95, 9G. 

112, 113, 117, 118. 

Nimaisha (shrine), 25. 

Numismatics, 2G. 

N ungold J*dt, 12, 101. 

N’urail llil, 11. 
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Occupancy rights, 82. 

Oilseeds, 69. 

Opium, 133. 

Uswals, 40. 

p 

PHik, 30, 121, 135. 

I’akurchar, 5. 

Puli, soil, 2, 11, 58, 84. 

Palis I tribe), 31. 

Pal kings, 18, 21, 24, 25. 

Punch, 16. 

Pdnchbibi, 7, 25, 101, 130, 135. 

Paper, 97. 

Paras iram, ‘’2, 157, 158. 

Parganfis, 110, 114. 

Pasture grounds, 13-14. 
f’athan. 43. 

Path argil dta or Pathuriaghata, 7, 25. 
Piithshdlds, see Schools, primary. 
Puttvdns, 122 
Pauiidra, 17. 

Pauinlravardhana, 17 ; its identifica- 
tion with Mahasthan, 18 '21. 
Penchibari, 4. 

Permanently-settled Estates, 123. 
Permanent Settlement, 81, 113*114. 
Phulbari, 5, 101. 

Pliuljhor, river, 1, .3, 4, 5, 107. 

Physical aspects, 1— 10. 

Physical ami moral training, 146. 
Pirdn, 113. 

Pirpal, 120. 

Pirs, 36. 

Pods, 42. 

Police, rural, 135-136. 

Police staff, 135 ; working of the, 136. 
Police station.s, 135. 

Population, growth of, 27— 29 ; early 
estimates of, 27 ; census of, 27—30. 
Po.st ofljce, 109 ; see Communications. 
Potatoes, 69-70. 

Pounds, 140. 

Prudhan, 46. 

Pratapbazu, 111, 116. 

Prices, 71, 

Primary education, see Education. 
Public health, tee Health. 

Purohits, 38, 121. 


Q I 

(Quinine, sale of, 55 j 

“ ! 

Railways, 109; Brahmaputa-Santahar 

Branch, 4, 28, 79, 88, 100; Northern 
Bengal State, G, 7, 100, 101 ; Eastern | 
Bengal State, 28, 79, H8, 101. ' 


Rainlall, 14-15,59. 

Pdiyati holdings, 117-118. 

Rdiyats, 82, 83. 

Kajbansis, 31, 32, 42. 

Rajput, see Kshattriya. 

Haktadaha Bil, 11, 

Ramchandrapur, 5, 

Rani Bliawani, 3(), 118, 119, 162. 

Registration, of births and deaths, 50 ; 
offices, 1.3.3. 

Religious, 30 — 32. 

Rent, rates of, 83—85. 

Rent-free tenures, 119-120. , 

Revenue, see ahso Land revenue; growth 
of, 131 ; ce.s.so.s, 131-132; income ta,\, 
132 ; starap.'j, 132 ; excise, 132—133 ; 
registration, 133, 

Revenue administration, 110—124 : Mu- 
hammadan system of, 110—113 ; early 
British period, 113. 

Revenue-free estates, 118-119, 123. 

Revenue jurisdiction, teo Jurisdiction. 

Revenue-payitig estate.s, 114-115. 

Rice, 62-65; varieties of, 64. 

Rivers, past Jiislory and changes of, 
7-10; traffic on, 10; tolls on, 10-11. 

River system, 2-3. 

Roads. 105-106, 140; see Communica- 
tion. 

Rukindipur, 7, 101. 

Rural police, see Police. 


s 

Sadgop, 40. 

•SViV fcompeusation). 102. 

Saktas, 36. 

Salami, see Nazar. 

Salna, 7. 

Sdnuintas (feudal lords), 21. 

Sauitation, of Bogra Municipality, 29 ; 
of rural areas, 63 ; of municipal 
towns, 53. 

Saukosh, river, 9. 

Saiitahar, 28. 

Santals, 29. 30, 31. 

Sauyals, 38, 160, 161. 

Sarai Garai (swamp), 6. 

Sarkdrt, 110, 114. 

Sat Bil, 11, 

Scarcity, see Famine ; failure of croDs 
78- 

Schools, number of and attendance at, 
143 ; High English, 113-144 ; Middle 
English, 144 ; Middle Vernacular, 
144; Primary, 144-145; grants for 
the improvement of, 115 ; curricula 
for, 145; examination, M5-I46 ; train- 
ing, 147 ; technical, 147 ; school of 
oriental and classic languages, 148. 

Sebdit, 119. 

Service-tenures, 120-121. 
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Srtt.letuent, see Survey Mid Sottle- 
rm*uT.. 

Sex, 4J 
Sliulia, 41. 

Sliilh Sultan Ifazrat Aiilia, 22. 
Shahza'lpiir, 9G. 

Shariakruuli, 4, f), 8, 11, 101, l.'JO, 133, 
135. 

Sharif, 43 

Sliurpur, town ; thma, 4, 5, 10, 135 ; 
Haiiitation, 5.3; charitable diapenaary, 
51. Iii2; lli^h En^ll3h scthool, 143, 
102; Munieipality, 141, 102; regis- 
tration olliee, 133; post and i.elograph 
oflices, lO'J; IJarailwari Il.it, 100. 
Sherpur Mnrcha, 22, 23, 111, 159, 

Shiahs, 34. 

Shrines, 18, 25, 36, 39. 160, 162. 

Shy am pur 5. 

Sibganj, 33. 

<Sikkd, 113. 

Sikola, 7. 

Si la Dwipa, 10, 24, 1,57. 

Silbarsa, 111, 

Silk, manufacture of, 95—97 ; weaving, 

9 ^ 99. 

Simfibari, 4. 

Social life, 45-47 
Soilfc, 2, 58-59. 

Somimukhi, 5, 7, o-.., 

Sonar, 41, 

Sonatolii, 4, 88, 100, 102. 

Soupaeh.'i char, 5. 

Stall', administrative, 131 ; teaching, 

1 16 ; supervising educational, H7. 
Stnpa, 18, 19, 23, 24, 25. 

Subariiabanik, 37, 41 . 

Siihil, khdl, 6. 

Subinfeudation, 81-82. 

Sudra, 40-41. 

Sugar, manufacture of. 97. 

Sugar-cane, cultivation of, 68-69. 
Sukhaiipukur, 100, 102. 

Sultanganj lldt, 12, 100, 

Sunnis. 34. 

Sumi, 41. 

>urvey and Settlement. 121. 

Sutradhar, 41. 

Swarriakilr, 41 

T 

TahsUddrs, 121. 

3'alora, 106, 151. 

Tahikddr.'t, 113, 115. 

Taluks, 114, 115; Khdrijd, 114 — 115; 
Sikrni, 115; M ukarrari, 115; Jangal- 
hurt, 115-110; Patnif IIC. 

Tanti, 41, 98, 99. 

Tappds, 114. 

Tarafs, 114, 

TivtWa, 41. I 


I 7'auzi, 115. 

Taxation, municipal, 141. 

Teaching staff, 146. 

Telegraph office, 109. 

Telis, 40. 

Temperature, 14-15. 
Temporarily-settled estates, 123. 
I’^nants, clas.ses of, see Subinfeudation. 
Tenancy Act, 118 ; operation of, 83. 
Tenuros, 114. 

Thdrids, names of, 135. 

I Tili, 40. 
i Tilock, 25. 

Tiyars, 41, 42. 

Tobacco, 70. 

Toils, on Karatoya river, 10. 

Tols, 148. 

Towns, 29, 

Trade ami commerce, 100—103. 
Tulshiganga, river, 3, 6, 7, 11, 25. 


V 

I Vaccination, 56, 
i Vaishnavas, 36. 

I 10 

* aiKu, river, 3, 0, iOl. 
Vilsu Bihar, 18, 1(12. 
Veterinary dispensary, 57. 
Villages, 29. 

Vital statistics, 49-50. 


w 

Wages, 87. 

Wahabis. 35, 93. 

IVakf, 120. 

Weaving industry, 98-99. 
Weights and measures, 103. 
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